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Champions . . . descended from Champions 


Under the clean, graceful lines of 
the Higgins Victory Fleet you'll find 
the same built-in stamina and that 
“Something extra” in performance 
that have led the armed forces of 
all the United Nations to expect 
the best from Higgins. 


There are twenty-nine Higgins 
postwar designs to choose from, 
each a champion in its class. No 
matter which one you choose you 


can step aboard with the assur- 
ance that she is as fine a boat of 
her size and class as we know how 


to build. 


For Cruising, Fishing—or just liv- 
ing—there'll be a model especially 
well fitted to your requirements 
and your pocketbook. 


We are currently assigning pri- 
orities for delivery soon after Vic- 
tory. Write us today for details. 





INCORPORATED 


ORLEANS 


“NAVIGATION WRINKLES 
FOR COMBAT MOTOR 
BOATS.”—Send for this book 
—121 pages, illustrated. Based 
on lectures given in Higgins 
Boat Operators and Marine - 
Engine Maintenance School. 
Postpaid, $1.00. 


WORLD'S FINEST BOATS BY THE WORLD'S LARGEST BUILDER 
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TUNE IN THE TEXACO STAR THEATRE WITH 
JAMES MELTON EVERY SUNDAY NIGHT—CBS 


JUNE, 1945 












T O PROTECT our home shores and over- 
seas bases, the U. S. Coast Guard main- 
tains a constant patrol. One of the boats in 
this hard-hitting patrol fleet is this highly 
maneuverable 83-foot cutter whose 26-knot 
cruising speed and deadly armament make 
it every inch a dangerous fighter. 

When victory comes, Wheeler Shipyard, 
builders of the entire fleet of these 
cutters, and a leading builder of pleasure 
boats before the war—will be ready 
with an entirely new line of cruisers, yachts 
and auxiliaries of ultra-modern design. 
Deriving the utmost pleasure from these and 
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EVERY INCH 





other postwar craft will depend largely on 
efficient, trouble-free engine performance— 
always assured by using Texaco. 

Texaco Marine Motor Oilassures full power 
and fuel economy by keeping engines clean, 
rings free, valves active, ports clear. 

Texaco marine lubricants are used by the 
Army, Navy, Coast Guard, U. S. Engineers, 
and by a majority of operators of War Ship- 
ping Administration vessels. 

Texaco Waterfront Dealers are every- 
where. Call upon them freely. The Texas 
Company, Marine Sales Division, 135 East 
42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


TEXACO ty 


4 MARINE PRODUCTS) 


APPROVED BY LEADING 
BOAT AND ENGINE BUILDERS 
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From the design boards of John Alden 


the Wheeler 49° auxiliary Sloop 


A beautifully proportioned, fast sailboat of shoal draft, the Wheeler 48’ is equally at home 
on the open sea or in familiar inland waters, and can be operated at low upkeep cost. Interior 
arrangements are spacious; they are planned for comfort even on extended cruises. Designed 
in collaboration with one of America’s foremost sailboat authorities, John Alden, the Wheeler 


48' is, genuinely, a blue-water sailorman’s boat. Inquiries are invited. 


Wheeler is now accepting res- 
r ervations and orders establish- 
ing priority of construction 

when restrictions are lifted. 

° 

SHIPBUILDING ene eet U.S. Army 
supply vessel ready for launch- 

CORPORATION ing at the Wheeler yard. ~ 


FOOT OF 154TH STREET & EAST RIVER, WHITESTONE, L. I., NEW YORK CITY 











SETTING THE PACE FOR PROGRESS 
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ENCOMPASSING ALL 





FIELDS 
oPEED 


uherein communications coutrilute to) SAFETY 


On all points, Harvey-Wells communications 
equipment meets the need for high fidelity in trans- 
mission and reception, ” 

Through intensive testing methods and exclu- 
sive engineering techniques, Harvey-Wells systems 
have made important contributions to communica- 


tions in vital war operations. Their wide use 


IN COMMUNICATIONS 


EFFICIENCY 


by the armed forces is “proof positive’ of 
their ability to deliver completely dependable 
service. 

The unusually high standards fulfilled by 
Harvey-Wells receivers and transmitters are your 
guarantee of maximum efficiency in peacetime 


communications. 


If 
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Busy doing /ittle things in a big way 


War has taught the need for ‘‘perfection 
in little things.” Mechanical parts, equip- 
ment and fittings must be soundly engi- 
neered — designed and built to take 
real punishment under the most adverse 
conditions. 


Marine Products has keyed its 
entire organization to this idea, 
in the wartime production of 
pumps, throttle and clutch controls and 
other equipment for amphibious vehicles, 
tugs, work and fishing boats and other 
small craft. 





But more important than this, our 
skilled research engineers are working 
constantly to make these products even 
better. No materials, no design features 
or processes that promise, improvement 


are being overlooked. 


These men — backed by Marine Prod- 
ucts’ modern laboratory facilities — are 
at the disposal of the industry for either 
war or peacetime planning. We 
invite you to consult us on 


oe 





MARINE PRODUCTS CO. 


6636 CHARLEVOIX AVE. 


© 


DETROIT 7, MICHIGAN 


Installation Problems Solicited 
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13 factors sndiahneaile 
MICHIGAN PROPELLERS 
the Choice of DISCRIMINATING BUYERS 


1 The SUPERB ACCURACY of the Machined-Pitch Process 


which assures that smooth as silk performance that comes only 
from absolutely uniform pitch of all blades plus perfect spacing 
and inherent balance. 


2 MICHALLOY, THE TOUGHER, LONGER LASTING METAL 
from which all standard MICHIGAN PROPELLERS are made, 
considerably exceeds Navy requirements for tensile strength and 
elongation — is far more resistant to corrosion than conventional . 
bronzes, lasts much longer. 


3 DESIGN BACKED BY 40 YEARS OF SPECIALIZATION 
in the production of propellers. All our experience and “know- 
how” is devoted exclusively to building the best propellers money 
will buy. We have no distracting sidelines. 


To learn fully why you can expect more from MICHIGAN 
propellers write for our new catalog No. 145. 


MICHIGAN WHEEL COMPANY, GRAND RAPIDS 3, MICHIGAN 


NOTE: At present rated orders only em 3 TIMES pont OF THE 
may be accepted. Such orders are ; WINNER “E” AWARD 
being filled wth reasonable promptness. 4 Z 























- ¢SUBMARINE TENDER 
—a floating navy yard, with 
12,000 GM Diesel horsepower. 








“U.S. NAVY RESCUE TUG > 
She and her sisters powered with 
GM Diesels have saved millions 
of tons of Allied shipping. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


Outwardly these efficient ships could scarcely look 


less alike. But they have two important 


characteristics in common. 


1, All do their jobs superbly well. 


ks sueniaiiean 2. All are powered with 


With GM Diesels, they have more 


room for fuel and longer range. GENERAL MOTORS DIESEL-ELECTRIC DRIVE. 


<U.S. NAVY NET TENDER 


with GM Diesels delivering KEEP AMERICA STRONG—BUY MORE WAR BONDS. 
1,000 shaft horsepower. 








Time, a,Saturday morning after V-Day. 
The sun is just breaking through the 
mists across the Sound. You could 
wait no longer when your distributor 
*phoned yesterday and said your new 
Owens had arrived. 

Last night she was in the water. You 
stowed your personal gear; stocked 
the galley. Today you're starting a 
cruise that will take.you to Province- 
town, Bar Harbor, the St. Lawrence. 

She’s a beautiful boat. Gliding 


through the water, her twin-motors 
purring, she’s a poem in motion. 

She's a sturdy boat, too. We built 
her on the molds of the rugged craft 
we supplied to the Armed Forces dur- 
ing the war years. Stormy waters hold 
no terrors for her. 

You’re taking congenial com- 
panions along to share your fun. 
There’s plenty of room for them in 
the luxurious cabins. Owens produced 
the roomiest cruisers in the 30-ft. class 


ORO re i tha rere 
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before the war... produced them by 
hundreds to keep pace with the ever- 
increasing demands of experienced 
boatmen... but the postwar Owens 
Flotilla has everything beat for com- 
fort. It took us a lot of years and thou- 
sands of boats to learn to build cruis- 
ers like the one you're skippering to- 
day. You'll agree that it was worth it. 

You have no extras to worry about, 
either. When you took delivery yester- 
day, your Owens was complete in 
every detail—ready to sail away. 

It was easy as acquiring an autémo- 
bile and, when you consider the long 
years of pleasure built into the Owens, 
it was even less expensive. It’s a beau- 
tiful boat—a beautiful morning! 

Want to know. more about the 
Owens Flotilla? Sizes and equipment 
will meet your exact requirements. 
Specifications will be ready for publi- 
cation soon. For advance information 
write today. Owens Yacht Company 
11 Stansbury Road, Baltimore 22, Md. 





CRUISERS 


Buy War Bonds Today— Own an Owens Tomorrow! Ask 
Your Distributor about the Owens Priority Purchase Plan. 
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“WHEN MEN SAIL FOR FUN AGAIN” Federal-Mogul’s 
great experience and facilities will once more be 
devoted to serving those who build, sell and sail 
pleasure craft. 


Detroit, Mich. 


Greenville, Mich. 





The coveted Army-Navy "“E” with stars, awarded 
Federal-Mogul Marine Division “for high contribu- 
tion to American Freedom.” 


CLOVERLEAF 
EQUI-POISE 


TRU-PITCH & 
HY-TURBINE 


TRU-PITCH 
MOTORSHIP 





NOW will 200 M AGAIN. / 
ee 


“Reckless Annie” is a very famous PT. Her record of kills ranges all the way 
from barges to a big Jap warship. 


Last mission she got into trouble — true, she got a full quota of Nip barges 
. .. but she limped back to port. 

Little wonder we thrill at the stories of the PT’s, the world’s fastest combat 
ships. For extra speed and dependability, PT’s rely on custom “Equi-Poise” 
propellers — an exclusive Federal-Mogul product. 


TODAY “Equi-Poise” — the same design that made world’s records for “Miss 
America X” .. . that gained praise from thousands of boat owners and 
builders in peacetime . . . is driving heroic PT crews on many a successful 
mission. 

ONE OF THESE DAYS you too may enjoy the smooth operation of “Equi- 
Poise” propellers on your boat. Until then, all our efforts are to hasten 
Victory. Federal-Mogul Marine, 4043 Beaufait Ave., Detroit 7, Mich. 
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NO-WEED & 
WEEDLESS DUTY 


HB HEAVY CUSTOM, STAND- 


ARD EQUI-POISE 
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Counter weighted and fully balan- 
ced crankshaft for smooth operation 
at all speeds. 


Outside oil pump for maximum 
accessibility. 


Fram Oil Filter to insure oil purity 
and long life to all reciprocating 
parts. 


Full length water jackets completely 
surrounding each cylinder, insuring 
new cooling efficiency and equalized 
expansion. 


Water pump having a cushioned 
drive for complete quietness. 


Kermath Temperator to control 
water temperatures and improve 
operating efficiency. 


Long connecting rods for minimum 
side thrust and added smoothness. 


ERMATH 


5893 Commonwealth Avenue 
Canadian Factory: 619 King St., W., Toronto 2, Ont. 
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16. 


MANUFACTURIN G 





Full pressure lubrication to all 
reciprocating parts. 


Stromberg marine carburetor of 
non-drip design, air intake silencer 
and cleaner, flame arrester screen. 


Special intake manifold for maxi- 
mum operating efficiency at med- 
ium and high speed ranges. 

High turbulence cylinder head to 
give top power and maximum 
economy. 

Extra large main and connecting 
rod bearings. 

Oil Cooler for added economy and 
longer life. 

Exceptionally high power rating of 
55 to 60 horsepower. 


With or without Kermath reduction 
gear. 


Rubber mountings for quiet, vibra- 
tionless operation. 


CcCOMPAN Y 
Detroit 8, Michigan 
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WITH OUTSTANDING MARINE ENGINE 
FEATURES AND SPECIFICATIONS 








RUGGED, LONG LIVED, 
POWERFUL 


Here’s a small, compact, four 
cylinder marine engine with an 
amazingly high power output— 
offering boat owners a new 
source of sturdy, dependable, 
consistent performance with a 
wide range of speeds and 
applications. It is ideally suited for 
light cruisers, auxiliary sailers, 
work boats, launehes and small 
fast runabouts. 

Employing the same design as 
the famous Army Jeep motor, its 
ruggedness, stamina and excep- 
tional power rating is identical. 
Available as a postwar installa- 
tion—with or without reduction 
gear. 

We have available a com- 
pletely illustrated catalog 
of marine engines provid- 
ing horsepower charts, in- 
stallation diagrams and 
specifications. Mailed on 
request, 











GASOLINE AND DIESEL 
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FUTURE 
FAIRFORM FLYER 


Designs for our postwar fleet have been completed. 


All are new, from the Sportsman 36 to the Overseas 100 —a model 
for every purse and purpose. 


They embody all of the qualities that endeared our boats of the past to 
their owners — stability, freedom from pounding, durability, capacity 


for high speed, relative silence, reliability and the laminated Quadraconic 
Form of Hull. 


They benefit from the broad and intense experience of developing a suc- 
cessful PT Boat for the United States Navy. They partake of duly 
proved new materials and methods, with plastics as an additional bond, 
not as a substitute for copper, bronze and monel. They religiously avoid 
the flashy, the extreme of styling, the experimental. 


A few characteristics: 


They all plane at 11 knots or under, all cruise at 18 knots or higher. 
Size and power equal, they sustain higher speed and consume less fuel 
than any seagoing yachts in existence. 


All berths are lower berths. No cruising a la sardine! The time- 
tried Fairform Electric Toilet and electric running water in all models 
dispense with back-breaking hand pumps. Nearly all fittings and 
accessories are designed and manufactured within our own plant, 
particularly adapted to their purpose. 


Twin screw, twin rudders, precision controls and powered with the 
most efficient and reliable engines for effortless operation and unfail- 
ing propulsion. 


Built in a new waterside plant, under ideal conditions, by experienced 
and faithful workmen, by a company whose integrity has won to it the 
most distinguished group of owners who ever blessed a boat builder. 


HUCK NS YACHT CORDBDORATION 
The Florida Marina 
ROOSEVELT HIGHWAY, LAKE SHORE BOULEVARD AND ORTEGA RIVER 
‘Box 6336 _ Telephone 2-1126 


JACKSONVILLE 
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The “38” Raised Deck Sedan—the all-purpose, all-weather cruiser 








For smart styling . . . 
PICK A MATTHEWS 


Matthews Cruisers have long been known for smart up-to-the- 
minute styling. They are as correct and faultlessly designed 
as a Commander's uniform. They have all the spit-and-polish 
of an Admiral'’s barge—and yet they have that conservative 
touch that keeps them in good taste year after year. 


When our new posi-war cruisers are ready you'll see the 
smartest line of stock cruisers in all of our 55 years of building 
“America’s Finest Cruisers.” 


We'll be glad to add your name today to our mailing list if 
you plan to purchase a 34 to 60 foot cruiser after the war. 


THE MATTHEWS CO. 


PORT CLINTON 2, OHIO 


»» THE MERCHANT MARINE NEEDS OFFICERS AND MEN. CAN YOU QUALIFY? «« 
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Beach-Hitting LCVP’s 
Need Pl rive! 
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WITH SO MUCH AT STAKE, Uncle 
Sam insists on fuels that give fast, 
smooth, unfailing engine response 
—maximum power drive—to hard- 
fighting landing barges, crash 
boats, and other Army-Navy small 
craft! 


After Victory, the Socony- 
Vacuum research and laboratory 
experience gained in developing 
fuels for small: combat craft, prom- 


ises you a special marine gasoline 
that will mean faster starting— 
smoother, more dependable en- 
gine performance! 

This great new Mobilgas Marine 
will be teamed with famous Mobil- 
oil Marine—to give you the finest 
kind of peacetime cruising power! 
SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC. 


and Affiliates: Magnolia Petroleum Co., 
General Petroleum Corp. of California. 





TIE UP AT THIS SIGN MARINE 


OF YOUR FRIENDLY 


Mobilgas-Mobiloil Marine Dealer 


TUNE IN “INFORMATION PLEASE’’—MONDAY EVENINGS, 9:30 E.W.T.— NBC 
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SAFETY AND BEAUTY 


with : 


PETTIT ''SKIDLESS’? DECK PAINT ee ee 


Every yachtsman knows the menace of 
slippery, water-soaked decks—fears the 
nasty accidents they can cause. But now 
—after years of experiment—Pettit has 
perfected a “SKIDLESS” Deck Paint 
that assures secure footing under all 
conditions. Without sacrifice of finish 
beauty, this amazing new deck paint 
produces a truly rough, skid-proof sur- 
face. Easily applied . . . brushing out 
to a uniform surface... Pettit 
“SKIDLESS” Deck Paint is offered 

in. six standard colors—Cream, 
Medium Buff, Marine Gray, Pine 
Green, Sea Green and a beautiful 

new Marlin Blue. 


Enjoy a new sense of com- 
fort and safety with Pettit 
“SKIDLESS” on your decks 
this year. Your service yard 
or marine supplies dealer 
has it—or if not—write 
us direct. 





SINCE 186} 
PETTIT PAINT CO., INC., 507-519 MAIN ST., BELLEVILLE, N. J. 


AND SEE WHAT SERVICE MEANS 
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On all Hyree - 


WAR SERVICE 
COMMERCE 
CRUISING 





on request 


Specify Columbian Fittings for your postwar boat 


COLUMBIAN BRONZE CORPORATION 








aoe 


FREEPORT, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 














With a Columbian Propeller behind, you will come out ahead in the end 
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You ought to hear the skipper and the 
crew talk about the Shelikof. They tell 
you she’s one of the fastest in the fleet. 
They point out she returns from each 
trip with as much as 35 tons more catch 
than other boats her own size. That 
all adds up to 11 free trips a season. 


And it’s no idle scuttle butt. There’s 
good reason for this performance. It 
lies in her basic power plant—two 
General Motors 6-71 Diesel engines 
driving a single shaft. 


These engines are light in weight—and 
occupy a minimum of valuable space, 


' ® | ENGINES : sic 250 H.P... DETROIT DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, b 
ALV , : 


AEEP AMERICA STRONG 
BUY MORE WAR BONDS 





GENERAL MOTORS 


DIESEL < 
POWER 


contributing to greater boat capacity 
and extra pay load. 


General Motors engineers produced a 
power plant clean and compact in de- 
sign, with parts interchangeable one 
engine with another. The result is a 
Diesel that starts quickly, runs smooth- 
ly, is easily serviced, and delivers de- 
pendable power, year in and year out. 


These are advantages that make GM 
Diesels important today in the tasks 
of war—equally valuable in the many 
jobs to be done for boatowners every- 
where. 


RCE 
% S 























SERIES 71 





GM 


TRO-MOTIVE DIVISION, lo Gra 
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MARINE UNIT 









ENGINES . . 150 to 2000 H. P... CLEVELAND DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Cleveland 1}, Ohio 
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LOOK AHEAD WITH 





CHRIS - CRAFT CORP., 


ALGONAC, MICH. * 





What is it? A new Chris-Craft 22-ft. 8-pas- 
senger Sportsman for a wide range of boating 
activities. Options of 95, 130, or 145 hp. 
engines with speeds up to 30, 35 or 37 m.p.h. 


When will it be ready? Deliveries of this 


‘ and other new Chris-Craft Runabouts, Utility 


Boats, Cruisers and Motor Yachts will begin 
shortly after wartime restrictions are relaxed. 
All will be of traditional Chris-Craft quality. 
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New Chris-Craft 22-ft. Custom Sportsman 


How much will it cost? Our famous mass pro- 
duction economies will bring the price of the 
Sportsman as well as prices of many other 
Chris-Craft models well within the budgets 
of the great majority of motor boat buyers. 


What to do? Place an order for your new 
Chris-Craft with the Chris-Craft dealer in your 
community, today! Remember, we're 100% 
on war work now. 


Buy UL.S.War Bonds Today— 


WORLD'S LARGEST BUII 





RS OF MOTOR BOATS 
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Distinctive postwar design, beautiful lines and 
spacious, comfortable accommodations make 
this all-welded yacht a luxury liner in miniature. 
A combination lounge and dining room 

42 feet long and 19 feet wide is a feature of this 
90-foot craft, and her staterooms and other 
accommodations are in keeping. We will 
welcome the opportunity to supply 


additional information. 
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Designed by George G. Sharp, Naval Architect 








THE INGALLS SHIPBUILDING CORPORATION 

Two Shipyards: Pascagoula, Miss., and Decatur, Ala. 

Offices: BIRMINGHAM, Pittsburgh, New York, 
Washington, New Orleans. 
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The illustration above shows a test hook-up for Heat Recovery 
Silencer research in the Maxim Research Department. Here again, 
as in Maxim Silencers, the basis for superior performance is con- 
stant and painstaking research which results in proper basic de- 
sign and a never ending search for improvement. 


Maxim Heat Recovery Silencers provide effective silencing of 
exhaust noise, 100% spark arresting (where this is desired) and 
the recovery of waste exhaust heat to produce steam or hot water 
for heating or processing operations. 

These Heat Recovery Silencers are available with automatic 
controls which control steaming rate by varying water level in 
the water wall of the Silencer. They may be run wet or dry. 
Highly efficient heat transfer is assured by the Maxim extended 
heating surface feature. 

e 


For silencing without the heat recovery feature, Maxim makes silencers 
for internal combustion engine exhaust or intake, steam engine exhaust, 
air compressor intake, vacuum pump discharge, blower intake and dis- 
charge, high velocity steam, air or gas discharge. Engine exhaust silencers 
available with or without spark arrestor. Bulletins on request. 
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EXHAUST OUTLET 

















EXPANSION RING 


EXTENDED STEAM OUTLET 
HEATING 7 i ae te 
SURFACE ss 3 ' 


STEAM SEPARATOR 


MAXIMUM 
WATER LEVEL 


SEPARATOR 
DRAIN 


DIVIDING HEAD 


WATER WALL 


SLOTTED 
INLET TUBE 


CLEANOUT EXHAUST INLET 
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PRACTICAL WORKING HOOK-UPS 


Typical Heat Recovery Silencer hook-ups are 
available with a detailed discussion of each. 
We will be glad to send them to you. Just 
ask for Dwgs. B-298, B-301, B-302 and B-303. 




























LEST YOU FORGET 


Our other depart- 
ments are still en- 
gaged 100% in the 
manufacture of 
LIFE FLOATS 
SPECIAL BUOYS 
WATER LIGHTS 
and many other 
marine life saving 
devices 
















DIVISION OF WINNER MFG. CO., INC., 104 RAILROAD AVENUE, WEST TRENTON, N. 
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TECHNICIANS ALMOST CONVINCED US that we could not vary the degree 
of heat to different sections within any one mold. They told us that on a product 
such as the one illustrated above, we had to use a uniform heat to cure the 12 layers 
of cotton duck... which meant that the section containing only 6 layers would be 
overcured! | 


BUT OUR ENGINEERS DISAGREED... and fourteen months of laboratory 
research finally resulted in an entirely NEW process of manufacturing low pressure 
laminate products. It removes the limitations of former methods, for higher pressures 
may be employed without changing exact temperatures. For example, if 300 
degrees is required, the Winner Process permits the use of pressures from 10 to 
well over 100 Ibs. psi. | 





We are now geared to produce parts made of phenols, resorcin resins, styrenes, 


melamines, etc. These plastics may be used in combination with cotton duck, glass 
cloth, impregnated papers, rope fibres and other materials. In addition to our 


work with fluid pressure, we are also making pieces using various types of contact 
resins, 


We invite your inquiry regarding products of any shape or size. 
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THE NEW | 









~The “Shangri-La,” below, is a 57-foot twin screw Diesel. 
Add three feet to her length. Then add many wartime im- 
provements in machinery and electrical equipment and 
you've got the new post-war Annapolis "60." 





6, 





Owner's double stateroom. Yacht alse has twe 
guest double staterooms. Hot and cold running 
water, electric toilets, venetian blinds. 














For the yachtsman who wants a truly 
luxurious post-war cruiser, beautifully 

arranged, the new Annapolis “60” is 
the perfect answer. 


The pictures reflect some of her luxury but 
they do not tell the whole story. Not shown 
is a full width galley, equipped with gas 


ie es ee ee range. Also not shown are two shower baths 
This partial view of dining salon gives you some 8 ; 


ideut of ‘yuchi’s Jexetious sesommadehions.in: located in the owner’s quarters. In addition, 
terior finished in selected hardwoods. 


there are spacious quarters, complete with 
shower, for the crew. 










We will start production of the new Annapolis 
“60” the instant Uncle Sam says “go.” In the mean- 
time, write today for our booklet which describes 
this superbly designed luxury cruiser in detail. 


RANK PO LISS MRR ERRD: 9 SHIPYARD ESTABLISHED 18-57 
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When the Army sailed into Manila 


Porus - KROME 


was there, 


When the Army’s fleet sailed into the port of 
Manila recently, one of the first ships to enter 
the harbor was a “tug of war” like the one 
shown here. Not so long ago, a tug of war 
- meant only a pastime at a picnic. But what 
this tug of war does is no picnic. The tugs used 
by the Army must be rugged, reliable and 
ready for Herculean tasks at a moment’s notice. 
That is why the Clark Bros. Marine Diesels 
which power these tugs of war have Porus- 
KROME on the cylinder liners. Porus-KRoME 
assures greater reliability, longer life and less 
“time out” for engine maintenance. 
Porus-KromE is hard, pure chromium 
which is applied to cylinder bores by the 








U.S. Army tug powered by Clark Bros. 
Marine Diesels using PORUS-KROME liners. 


Van der Horst process. It has tiny pores and 
channels in its surface which serve as reser- 
voirs for lubricating oil, feeding it back as 
needed. It reduces corrosion and wear, and 
multiplies cylinder life 4 to 20 times .. . ring 
life 3 to 5 times. 

The tugs of war are proving the value of 
Porus-KRoME every day in this global war 
. . . and so are submarines, mine sweepers, 
landing craft, tanks and other equipment. 
They point the way to better peacetime engines. 

Plan now to use Porus-KRoME as soon as it is 
available. Whether you are a builder or a user of 
engines, write today for full information about 


‘the advantages Porus-KRromeE will give you. 


PORUS = KROME m VAN DER : 
Per, Set fer he Lie of yore Orginas 
VAN DER HORST CORPORATION OF AMERICA 





U. S. PATENTS 2,048,578 AND 2,314,606 


AN AFFILIATE OF DRESSER INDUSTRIES 








OLEAN + NEW YORK 
CLEVELAND 11 OHIO 
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TRUSCOTT 38 SEDAN 


... and that glorious vacation cruise you've 



















been planning and looking forward to when 
“it's all over’°—wonderful days of carefree 
cruising and relaxation. You'll want the 
. best—and that means a Truscott! The beauti- 
ful Truscott 38 Sedan cruiser has sleeping 
accommodations for six people—two in the 
deckhouse, and four in the twin staterooms 
forward. Full-Vision Windshield . . . finger- 
tip control . . . brilliant performance, are 
exclusive Truscott features. Although we're 
still 100% on war work we will gladly send 
you further information about the Truscott 
38 Sedan and other new Truscott Cruisers. 1899 





Write us today. Highest Award in its class. 
Won by Truscott-boats. at 
& ‘the National Export Expo- 1 
sition, Philadelphia, Pa., 
BUY WAR BONDS 1899, 
\ America's best investment. Upon ma- 1926 
NN turity they pay $4.00 for every $3.00 | Highest Award won by 
1 invested. Help yourself by helping Truscott boats at Sesqui- 
: your country win the war. centennial Exposition, 


Philadelphia, Pa., 1926. 


TRUSCOTT BOAT & DOCK CO. 


ST. JOSEPH, ICHIGA 


and 








@ Mr. Anthony Martinolich, well- 
known San Francisco shipbuilder 
and designer of the 149’ 6” Super 
Tuna Clipper “Pan American” 
Says: 


“We use Weldwood Plywood 
in the construction of all cabin 
work, including inboard parti- 
tions, outboard sheathing and 


decking under canvas.” 








YACHTING 


Plywood for ALL cabin work 








@ The Super Tuna Clipper “Pan American”, designed and built by 
the Martinolich Shipbuilding Co. This boat is 149’ 6” overall, and 
4s designed to ride out all kinds of weather. A truly fast, sturdy 
craft — built for long years of profitable service. 


Skippers and designers of 
boats built with Marine 
Weldwood never have to 
worry about cracked 
planking. 


This plywood will not split 
or crack. It takes nails, 
screws or rivets close to the 
edge, and warping, shrink- 
ing and swelling are held to 
an absolute minimum. 


It is the ideal material for 
boats that have to take a 
day-after-day pounding, 
like the fishing fleets. Weld- 
wood’s high strength- 
weight ratio gives it an 


“extra margin” without in- 
creasing dead weight. 


The waterproof plastic-resin 
bonding agent used in the 
manufacture of Weldwood 
Marine Plywood is rot- 
proof, teredo-repellent and 
will not support the growth 
of mold or fungus. 


If you want a stronger, 
lighter boat, design to 
use Weldwood Marine 
Plywood .. . either flat or 
molded. 


Write for complete infor- 
mation. 











WELDWOOD Plywood 


Weldwood Plywood and Plywood Products are manufactured and marketed by 
UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION 
New York, N. Y. 
Distributing units in Baltimore, Boston, Brooklyn, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, High Point, 
Los Angeles, Newark, New York, Oakland, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Rochester, San Francisco, Seattle. Also 


U. S.-Mengel Plywoods, Inc., distributing units at Atlanta, Jacksonville, Louisville, New Orleans. 
Send inquiries to nearest point. 








Plastics and Wood Welded for Good 
Waterproof Weldwood, so marked, is bonded with 
phenolformaldebyde synthetic resin. Other types 
of water-resistant Weldwood are manufactured with 
extended urea and other approved bonding agents. 
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This Chris-Craft cruiser will be pro- 
duced for your pleasure After Victory 
by Chris-Craft Corporation, Algonac, 
Michigan. 





.WHEN STRANGE WATERS LURE YOU... 
vie you aid he SAFER with weil 





REG.U S.PAT.OFF. 


After this war you will want to ex- +4 help you safely into port, even in fog 
plore new waters with your boat... $$ oF darkness. 

widen your pleasure horizons. When $4 TODAY fighting ships and war cargo- 
you do, be sure that you have Fatho- 4 carriers navigate with Fathometer. 
meter protection. Fathometer will = TOMORROW you, too, may cruise 


accurately tell you the depth of more safely with Fathometer 






water beneath your keel. Its echo-depth-soundings. For com- 


soundings, plus your charts will plete information write Dept.R12 





YACHTING 


RHODES 35 


A Lady that Leads a Double Life! 


On regatta days she’s a handsome, brilliant 
racing machine...after the race, or on lei- 
surely weekends, the Rhodes 33 becomes a 
comfortable, fully equipped, auxiliary cruiser. 
She’s a joy to the heart of the racing skipper 
and a grand investment in pleasure for his 
whole family. Quantity production of. the 
Rhodes 33 was interrupted by the war, but the 
South Coast Company will resume this exten- 
sive program just as soon as possible. 

Write for complete details on the Rhodes 33 and for informa- 


tion on South Coast's Cost-Free Priority Plan for post-war 


/ 


IN 


purchase. 


RHODES 33 


Designed by Philip Rhodes 
Dimensions: 33'8” x 22'4” x 
6’10” x 5’. Sail area, 386 sq 
ft. Displacement, 5800 Ibs 
Outside lead ballast, 2950 Ibs 
Shipping Weight, 6800 Ibs 














IN ADDITION TO THE RHODES 33, SOUTH 
COAST ALSO BUILDS: — e 32 « Albatross 
¢ Falcon « Hubbard Star « Power Boats and Sailing 
Craft custom-built to specifications + Hubbard's Sea- YACHT AND SHIPBUILDERS 
going Hardware. NEWPORT HARBOR, CALIFORNIA 
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MARINE CONTROL 
SYSTEM 


rr) 





: sam — 
T FINGER’S TOUCY | 


The Morse Stick coordinates both steering and engine operation in a single 
lever — under the light touch of one hand. It makes steering effortless — 
positive — fast — in any weather. 


Look for a brand-new conception of pleasure boating with your Morse 
Marine Control. It will be available as soon as wartime restrictions permit. 


THE MORSE CONTROL GIVES YOU THESE ADVANTAGES 


Rudder and transmission are operated In steering, 18 or more feet of hard 
hydraulically by engine power—controlled wheeling is reduced to only 18 inches of 
with ease by a single unit — the “‘Stick’’. lateral stick movement. 


Position of stick indicates rudder Stability and ease of operation obtainable 
direction at all times. with no other equipment. , 


 Hotte MARINE CONTROL SYSTEM 




















UR date book is still filled with command performances 

for Messrs. Forrestal and Stimson. OK by us. Most of 

our former and future clients are en route to pay a visit to 

Emperor Hirohito and we’re doing all we can to make that 
cruise a great success. 

- But we dare say all these men have other important en- 

gagements pending...of a pleasanter nature... when 


peace returns. And we’ll be right here, ready to send them 
off in ship-shape boats. . . repainted, rebuilt, repaired. Or 
built from bottoms up, with all modern technical improve- 
ments and loving, old-time craftsmanship. 


Some famous yachts we have serviced * JOSEPH CONRAD 
BARUNA * MISTRESS * PERSEPHONE * SERVA LA BARI 


STARTY\FROM 
\. BAY PNF-07 


~ 





and later 


JAKOBSON 


on Ee oo abe ee ay Oe ee ee oe 


Master Boat Builders 
For 48 Years 


OYSTER BAY Wy NEW YORK 
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ROBERT HEARD HALE 


SMALL CUTTER 


ss 


1937. Moderate draft keel boat drawing 
Sleeping accommodations for four. Full Sede eadroom. 
Powered with Universal engine. Equipment includes 
two suits of sails, Genoa jib and dinghy. Monel metal 
galley. Comfortable and roomy. Much extra equip- 
ment. In commission, Long Island Sound. 


GAFF SCHOONER 


ro SALE AND CHARTER ® 31’ cutter, ee 


Pr 


FOR CHARTER @ 538’ schoouer designed by Alden 
and built in 1928. 70 h.p. engine, Ratsey sails. Clinker 
built tender. One double stateroom and one single 
stateroom. Total accommodations for seven in 
owner's party. Light sails are practically new. Com- 
pletely equipped. Available with one-man crew. In 
commission, Long Island Sound. 


MARCONI KETCH 





FOR SALE @ 55’ ketch, p Soepet by ys and built 
in 1930, Beam 12’ 6”, draf 6” ibs. outside 
ballast, 2000 inside. Planked with im rocvte Northern 
pine. Sails iticlude light sails in excellent condition. 
Chrome exterior fittings. All innerspring berths. Ex- 
cellent equipment Sypouamout., Available in com- 
mission, Long Island Sound. 









KEEL CUTTER 





FOR SALE AND CHARTER © 38’ cutter, built in 
1938. Beam 11’ 9”, draft 5’ 10’’. 7000 lbs. outside 
ballast, 5000 Ibs. inside. Teak decks. Steers by wheel. 
One double stateroom. Total accommodations for six. 
Red Wing motor. Weldwood tender. Available in 
commission, Long Island Sound. 


MARCONI SCHOONER 





FOR SALE @ 69’ Gray Diesel powered schooner, 
designed by Alden and built in 1925. Ratsey sails. 
Two tenders. One double stateroom, one single state- 
room. Total accommodations for nine in owner's 
party. Radio direction finder and lots of other addi- 
tional equipment. Everything in fine shape. Yacht 
laid up now. Can be commissioned on short notice. 


FLUSH DECK YAWL 








ee 


FOR CHARTER ® 55’ combination keel and center- 
board yawi, ae mr and built by Herreshoff in 1932. 


6”, draft 5’. Natural finished decks. Ex- 
ceptionally roomy. Accommodations for owner's 
party up to seven. Bath. New teak cabin floor, new 
mattresses, etc. Powered with 115 h.p. Chrysler 
motor. Available in Chesapeake Bay with or without 
one-man crew. 


“See 2 es I. _ahh, 3 


114 LIBERTY STREET 


NEW YORK 6, N.Y. 


TELEPHONE REctOR 2-3620 


DOUBLE ENDED KETCH 


FOR SALE @ 41’ Diesel Dowered ketch, designed by 
Hand and built in 1934. 11’ 7” beam, 5’ 7” draft. 
Exceptionally heavily EMRE. "Natural teak 
decks. Steers by wheel. Ratsey sails. Large tank and 
ice capacities for extensive cruising. Total accommo- 
dations for six. Unusually finely equipped. Now in 
commission, Great Lakes. 


STAYSAIL SCHOONER 











FOR CHARTER @ 70’ Bowes designed flush deck 
schooner. Powered with 110 h.p. Buda gasoline 
engine. Roomy and comfortable, her accommodations 
consist of one double and one single stateroom, plus 
two berths in cabin and two in deckhouse. Shower 
bath. Carries two boats. Available in commission, 
with crew, Long Island Sound. 


RACING YAWL 





FOR SALE @ 62’ Sparkman & Stephens designed 
yawl, built in 1937. 45’ 4” water line, 13’ 10’ beam, 
8’ 10” draft. Racin peru flush deck type. Natural 
teak decks. Steers by wheel on pedestal. This yacht 
is of the finest construction and in excellent condition. 
eae sail locker and fine equipmgnt throughout. 

Stainless steel rigging, and linen lines.’ Fine racing 
record. Now laid up, Great Lakes. 














YACHTING 








No, 4580 © FOR SALE ® Exceptionally able cruis- 
ing schooner. 63’ 3” x 16’ x 8’ 4’. Very poavily built. 
Hand designed for his own, use in 1922. 19. 
Palmer 50 h.p. motor and Delco lighting 5 plant 
Boat thoroughly rebuilt 1937. Used very little since. 
Sails A-1. Double stateroom and roomy main cabin. 
Very plainly peemee. High bulwarks. Laid up in 
Maine. Price $8500 


No, 1193 © FOR SALE @ Comfortable and smart 
cruising cutter built 1937. 45’ x 35’ x 12’ x 6’. Has 


lead ballast, mahogany planking and teak deck. 
Fastenings are Everdur. Galley is aft. Sleeps four 
including double stateroom. Also two berths for- 
ward for crew. Gray 4-40 engine. Photo sister boat. 
Location Massachusetts. Price $10,000. 





John G. Alden 


Naval Architect 


131 State St., Boston, Mass. 
A Tel.: CAPitol 9480 


YACHT BROKERAGE AND INSURANCE 
































No. 1864 © FOR SALE ® Delivery early July in commission. 
Very attractive modern ketch in beautiful condition. 67’ x 47’ x 
1S’ 6” x 8’ 10’. Lead ballast, double planking, teak — ‘and 
atom 9 Sails, spars and rigging best quality, new 1944 and little 

. 6-cylinder Chrysler motor 95 h.p. used three seasons. New 
deck shelter aft eae cockpit. Very roomy double stateroom. 
Four s in cabin. Large galley and roomy forecastle. Top- 
sides are blue. Second stateroom could easily be added. Boat is 
equal to anything of this size. Located near Boston. 








No, 610 @ FOR SALE ®@ Very fast high orkiie 
cruising yawl, designed by this office and built by 
Herreshoff Mfg. Co. in 1936. Double planking. Lead 


keel. 44’ 6” x 30’ x 8’ x 6’. 
ward. Sleeps two in main cabin. Galley amidships. 
Sails new 1944, This yacht was built on a cost plus 
basis and is in exceptionally fine condition, Has no 
power but space for engine is provided. Location 
Massachusetts. Price $9000. 


Double stateroom for- 





No. 394 © FOR SALE @ Exceptionally fine Alden 
schooner. 60’ 6’ x 40’x 13’ x 8’ 3”. Has iow nmage i, 
Very fast. Double peeing, *pronss fastenings, 
deck. Has Ratsey sails, Pigeon hollow spars, and 
was not used in Government service. Red Wing 40 
h.p. engine new 1941 and used only two months. 
Accommodations for six aft including double state- 
room. Galley and crew caaees forward. Location 
Massachusetts. Price $21,60' 


















our designs. Two berths in main cabin, 


stateroom, lavatory, galley and an unusuall. 
cockpit. For further information consult $ 

MAN & STEPHENS, Inc., 

New York 17. 






No. Y-7400 — FOR CHARTER — One of the 
popular Week Ender Sloops, built by abin, dou sub 
louble 


PARE. 
11 East 44th Street, 








SPARKMAN 
STEPHENS 


INCORPORATE D 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS 
YACHT BROKERS 
MARINE INSURANCE 





No. Y 
oS tet oa es en, 
cabin and room for pipe berth forward. Hollow 
spars. Ratsey Sails. For further information, price 
and location consult SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, 












-7385 — FOR SALE — Auxiliary cutter, 37’ 


Four berths in main 


Inc., 11 East 44th Street, New York 17 


{EAST 44™ ST. NEW YORK 














No. Y-725 — FOR SALE — One of the popular 
International Class Sloops which we are offering for 
sale. We have boats for sale in practically all other 
active racing classes. For up to date information on 

MAN & STEPHENS, 
New York 17. 


racing oath consult SPAR 
Inc., 11 East 44th Street, 













No. Y-7711 — FOR SALE — Auxiliary cutter, 45’ 
4” x 32’ x 10’ 4” x 6’ 6”, built in 1937 rom our de- 
. to best specifications. Four berths in main 
cabin, double stateroom. Ratsey sails. A consistent 
winner in cruising race. For further data consult 
SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, Inc., 11 East 44th 


Street, New York 17. 












- Y-6399 — FOR SALE — Seagoing schooner, 

120’ x 98’ x 25’ 4” x 14’ 6”. Cargo capacity 125 
tons; main hold approximately 5000 cu. ft., Diesel 
motors. Could be converted into yacht for postwar 
world cruise. 











No. Y-8040 — When a man keeps a boat twenty 
years, she must be a good boat, and the owner of 
this Atkin ketch says she is a better boat today 
than she was when we sold her to him in 1925. We 
are sure that a careful inspection will prove it. 











No. Y-7483— FOR SALE— Auxiliary cutter, 
28’ x 25’ x 9’ 6’ x 5’, built by Essex Boat Works in 
1935 from designs by Winthrop Warner. Mahogany 
planking, Everdur fastenings, teak deck, hollow 
mast. For further information, price and location 
consult SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, ii 


Inc., 
East 44th Street, New York 17 


No. Y-8627 — FOR SALE — 45’ waterline auxil- 
iary yawl, built by Nevins from our designs in 1939, 
without regard to expense. Not in commission since 

941, so she is relatively a new boat. Large inven- 
rit ‘of sails, latest in equipment. For complete in- 
formation consult SPARKMAN & STEP HENS, 
Inc., 11 East 44th Street, New York 17. 
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AVAILABLE FOR 


standards. 
condition are practically unobtaina 


DELIVERY 


TWO DAWN CRUISERS 


Each in splendid condition, custom-built to preeminent DAWN 
Tach a rare purchase-opportunity, as craft of this class and 

ble today. Each is a real “lifetime” 
boat for a discriminating yachtsman who appreciates the value of 
commodious accommodations, superb appointments and quality con- 


struction. Each can be maintained with or without a paid hand. 


EACH “READY TO GO” AT ALMOST A DAY’S NOTICE 


WRITE FOR DETAILS IMMEDIATELY 


DAWN CRUISERS, 


INC. 


FOOT OF PATTERSON AVENUE, NEW YORK 61, N. Y. 


OPTIMIST aw a fener last DAWN 46’ to be built before the outbreak of hostili- 
ties. C tions for 6 persons plus paid hand. Twin 225 HP. 
Sterling Petrels, installed August 1944, Built-in shower; hot and cold running 
water. 


CAPRONIA @ Well-known DAWN 48’ model, built 1931. In splendid condi- 
tion. Sleeps 6, plus paid hand. Twin 180 HP. Sterling Petrels. Built-in shower stall 
hot and cold running water. 


























YACHT SALES & SERVICE, INC. 
1528 WALNUT STREET + PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 


Pn: ag Naval Architects 


Yacht Brokers 


No. 1778 — FOR SALE — 
Attractive 49’ diesel pow- 
ered schooner from designs 
by John Alden. Comfortable 
accommodations for four or 
six. Fully equipped and in 
splendid cofidition. For fur- 
ther particulars, communi- 
cate with YACHT SALES 
& SERVICE, Inc., 1528 
Walnut Street, Philadel- 
phia 2, Pa. 








No. 1290 — FOR SALE — 46’ 11’’ Matthews custom built 
cruiser. Comfortable accommodations for four and crew. 
Equipment very complete, CO2 fire system, and many other 
extras. Powered with Sterling 225 h.p. motor. For further 
particulars, communicate with YACHT SALES & SERVICE, 
Inc., 1528 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 











ELDREDGE-McINNIS, INc. 


131 State Street, Boston 9, Massachusetts 


YACHT BROKERS Telephone HUBbard 2910 NAVAL ARCHITECTS 








FOR SALE—No. 
5411—Racing schooner 
MALAY, designed by 
Roue and well known 
Bermuda Race winner, 
Has had excellent care 
and has unusually good 
sail inventory. Ideal 
boat for ocean racing 
or cruising, 45’ 3” x 
34’ 5" x 11/9" x 6 6”. 





Other Suggestions 


FOR SALE — No. 5255 — 29’ 7” 
l.w.1. auxiliary Marconi ketch, sleeps 
four. 1939 sails, 1940 engine. Deliv- 
ered in commission for $6500. 


FOR SALE — No. 5431 — Very 
fast sailing yawl, 44’ 6” x 30’ x 8’ x 
6’, built by Herreshoff in 1936. 
Sleeps four. 





FOR SALE — No. 2097 — Offered 
by original owner, . well built 
cruising ketch, 38° 6” wf 2 
1 i’ =F e , has many cauneel fea- 


Many Other Offerings 
in Both 
Sail and Power 


tures. Dual controls in cockpit and 
deckhouse. Berth for paid hand. New 
sails 1942. Lathrop engine. Many 
extras. 

















C. P. AMORY, DISTRIBUTOR, INc. 


108 Twenty-Eighth Street * Newport News, Virginia 


. otreagemmnonenscnnr nem 


GR 


77' New York Launch and Engine Company Yacht, a very fine deck- 
house job, forward and aft deckhouses, two double and two singles 
below deck, wheelhouse, large aft deck, yacht in fine condition. 





48’ teakwood schooner, built by MATHIS, Buda powered. 34’ water 
line, 5’ 6” draft (center board in keel, flush with cabin floor). Crew's 
quarters forward, sleeps six in owner's and guest cabin. A very able, 
fast fine schooner. 


YACHTING 


Phone Saybrook 7942 


e BROKERAGE DEPARTMENT e 


FOR SALE at our yard, No. 
44014. A very high grade, modern 
ketch. 52’ x 40’ x 13’ 8” x 5’ 2”. 
Has outside ballast and small 
centerboard. Hull is in wet stor- 
age and needs only routine com- 
missioning. Spars are in excellent 
condition. Rigging is mostly 
stainless steel. Turnbuckles, fit- 
tings, etc., are of bronze. Hull has 
teak deck and rail cap. Trim is 
mahogany. Below she is truly a 
home afloat. Forward is a double 
stateroom. A well appointed gal- 
ley with bottled gas stove is 
amidships and opposite that is a 
big toilet room and hanging 
lockers. The main cabin is large, 
with two built-in berths and one ex- 
tension transom. The compan- 
ionway is aft to starboard. To port 
is a real engineroom with a Fair- 
banks Morse three-cylinder diesel. 
The boat was built, apparently, 
without regard to cost, in 1931 in 
Boston. The engine is 1937. She 
has not been used for the dura- 
tion. The sails are in serviceable 


condition. The owner’s quarters ~ 


are finished in lovely mahogany. 
There are two berths in a separate 
forecastle forward. She is a real 





yacht, and able to go anywhere. 
She just came on the market and 
can be bought for about half what 
it would cost to build her. See her 
here by prior 5 og pg with 
the Essex Boat Works, Inc. 


We are offering several new 26’ 
Maine lobster boat hulls, now 
building by Curtis at Boothbay 
Harbor. These boats can be had 
as is or completed by special 
arrangement. Details are avail- 
able by request. 


We are managing exclusively two 
heavy, comfortable auxiliary cut- 
ters for charter. Each is just over 
forty feet on deck and available 
for minimum twe week periods. 
Each will sleep five or six persons. 


Let us have your charter in- 
quiries. We have a few good boats 
to offer. 


We require references to character 
and experience of all persons 
chartering through us. 


Send us your inquiry. List your 
boat with us. 


WE ARE DEALERS FOR RICHARDSON CRUISERS 

















ROGER M. ROWE 
Yacht Broker 


e 70’ Staysail Rigged Schooner. Complete in commission. 


e 58’ 6” x 12’ x 7’ 9’ Marconi Rigged Schooner, built 1925, 
aes fastened, Red Wing, 1939, sleeps four owners, two crew; very 
complete. 


@ 46’ Schooner, Hand Design 1936, Marconi Main, 90 h.p. Chrysler, 
new installation 2-1 RD, sleeps six, complete. California. ~ 


e@ 42’ Cutter, Luders built 1940, auxiliary, sleeps four cabin, two 
stateroom; full cruising equipment. 


e 40 Square Metre Sloop, Herreshoff, built 1933, sleeps four, Ship- 
mate, ice chest, sink and toilet. 


e 37’ 6” Ketch, Double Ender being completed, Atkin design, monel 
fastened, 60 h.p. Chris-Craft, sleeps three cabin, two stateroom, monel 
tanks. Great Lakes. 


@ 25’ x 7’ x 2’ 6” Marconi Sloop, C.B., sleeps two. 
@ 21’ Sloop with cabin, built 1939. Rhode Island. 


@ 62’ Flying Bridge Twin-Screw Cruiser, built 1925 Consolidated, 
rebuilt and modernized. 


e 60’ Cruising Houseboat, Mathis built, power plant installed 1941, 
unusually well equipped. 


e 55’ Flying Bridge Twin-Screw Cruiser, Grays 121 h.p. 1940, 
ye sleeps six, three electric toilets and shower, complete. Great 
es. 


e 47’ Twin-Screw Consolidated Cruiser, built 1933. Speedway 
motors, two double staterooms, two crew's quarters. 


e 44’ Elco Twin-Screw Cruiser, 1940, Custom Model Plan. 


e 44’ Twin-Screw Sport Fisherman, built 1937, 6-51 Grays, sleeps 
four, has crow’s nest and pulpit. 


e 42’ Elco Double Cabin Cruiser, 1929, very well kept up, in 
commission. 


© Owens 30’ DeLuxe Sedan, 1941, 90 h.p. Chrysler. 
e 30’ Richardson, 1932, 75 h.p. Gray, 1941. 
® 26’ Richardson, 1937, Gray 51 h.p. 


_ If Your Boat Is For Sale, We Solicit Your Listing 


DARIEN, CONNECTICUT 
Telephone Darien 5-0990 

















WOULD YOU LIKE TO OWN 
A MODERN DIESEL POWERED 
CRUISER LIKE THIS? 


If so, see 


LINTON RIGG 


729 Fifteenth Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 








EE 


ESSEX BOAT WORKS, Inc., Essex, Connecticut 
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‘ ~~ \ 


STEVENS 


Q [ t id 


NEW YORK 2 TELEPHONE: BOWLING GREEN 9- 4000 





ae si Established 1906 


ALL TYPE YACHTS pions 
» FOR SALE OR CHARTER Inport 
pees FULL PARTICULARS UPON REQUEST ss liaeaiate 











TELEPHONE: CABLE ADDRESS: 


BRYANT 9-7670 G ELOW CROGIE, NEW YORK 


INCORPORATED 





HENRY J. GIELOW, INC. 
25 WEST 43RD STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS ~ MARINE ENGINEERS 
BROKERS 


If your boat is for sale we solicit your listing 

















MASTERSON & SCHLEGEL | {22% 


25 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone: HAnover 2-0074 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS + YACHT BROKERS 


Will Appreciate the Privilege of Listing Your Yacht For Sale or Charter 


























MADISON AVENUE? 


-i06S8-6 


* NEW YORK.22™ 





ARINE ENGINEERS YACHT BROKERS 


A FEW OF OUR CURRENT LISTINGS ¢ (Send Us Your Requirements If These Are Not of Interest) 
Brokerage Department — Mr. Herman Jagle, Miss Linda Wesik 


POWER 44’ 1940 arena aw enclosed bridge deck od Hpoeiraert sloop, new 1940. 
32’ King lap-strake sport fisherman, new 1936. cruiser, two Chryslers. COM WISS CINE. 
1 Gaw se pos: ag “Ai he 46’ Dawn Diesel cruiser, new 1938. 38’ Marconi cutter, new 1938. 
36’ Owens sport fisherman with flying bridge, new 48’ Fast twin-screw cruiser; excellent offshore and 43’ Flush deck Diesel cutter, new 1942. 
1940. One Gray engine, new 1943. ; fishing model. . 43’ N.Y.Y.C. 30, sloop rigged. 
36’ Richardson Sedan, new 1940. Two Gray gas 50” Twin-screw consolidated sport fisherman. 48’ Auxiliary sloop, new 1939. 
a ’ ° 50° 1939 Matthews. On West Coset. il = came tree schooner, new 1936. 
1 : 52’ Diesel powered consolidated sport fisherman, en schooner, 
37’ Se sedan cruiser. Two Chrysler gas new 1939. m 56’ Hand schooner. 
38° 1 900 Ma TER Ever Ty 60’ Twin-screw Diesel cruiser, new 1939. Hf poe me meen, ‘ thie 
. Schuman single-hander yawl, new , 
40’ Chris-Craft Challenger, new 1941. Two Chris- SAIL 58’ Diesel yawl, new 1935. 
Craft, 275 h.p. engines. 28’ Warner designed cutter, new 1935. 26’ Auxiliary ketch, new 1941. 
40’ Custom built sedan cruiser. One Red Wing 32’ Raised deck cutter, new 1936. 38’ Keel ketch with doghouse, new 1935. 


gas engine, new 1940. 33’ Herreshoff auxiliary sloop, new 1937. * §2’ Cruising ketch, heavy construction. 
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J. RAMSEY SPEER, JR. 
Yacht Broker 























YACHTING 








Falmouth Marine Railways, Inc. 
FALMOUTH, MASS. : 
< FOR SALE 


f \ Auxiliary schooner, 
47’ x36’ x 12'x 6’. 
By Starling Burgess. 


















































N hollow sp 
Power Auxiliary 1939. New ns 
| 1942, 56 h.p. Buda, 
18 EAST LEXINGTON STREET overhauled 1943. 
4 Deck and trim teak, 
BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND | auxiliary lighting 
system. Accommo- 
dations for two in 
Telephone Lexing ton 1070 private stateroom, 
four in main cabin, 
one in_ forecastle. 
| Boat is beautifully 
WE SHALL EXERT EVERY EFFORT TO kept and has not 
3 | been in govern- 
ment service. Now 
RENDER A VALUABLE SERVICE TO i aii teas ne 
Falmouth, Mass. 
THE YACHTSMAN WHO WANTS TO “price $20,000 
BUY, SELL, OR CHARTER. WE RE- 
UEST THE PRIVILEGE OF LISTING 
i FOR SALE 
YOUR YACHT, AND ASSURE YOU Cabin tintean: 30 x 
9 x 2’ 6”. b-cyl. 
THAT YOUR INQUIRIES WILL RE- oe Bis Na i 
condition. Now in 
CEIVE OUR DILIGENT ATTENTION. commission. 
Price $3500 
WWW NNW CCN CAS 
FRANKLIN G. POST & SON, INC. FOR SALE 


Builders of “Seagoin” Boats * MARINE AGENCY 
Mystic, Connecticut — Telephone 659 





cogs fe 30’ Alden Malabar 


47’ heavily constructed 
power boat. Lathrop 
motors. 















21’ Yawl, built 1942. 
Excellent condition. 


32’ Auxiliary sloop. 
Day sailer. 


ALSO ... Many other good sail and power boats 

















| 















First OFFERING of one of the finest ketches on today’s market. A 
home afloat for the man who likes leisurely cruising, fast enough for 
the racing yachtsman. Alden design, 55’ x 1214’ x 734’. Six-cylinder 
Gray engine, Lux system. Large double stateroom aft, four berths 
in main saloon, fireplace, spacious galley, two berths forecastle. 
Easily handled marconi inboard rig. Sails, covers, upholstering, 
carpeting, etc., in excellent condition. This beautiful ketch, com- 
pletely equipped and in exceptionally fine condition, has never been 
in government service. Located New York area. Price attractive. 
Reply Box 601, care of Yacutinc, 205 E. 42 St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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NEW ENGLAND MARINE EXCHANGE 
Yacht Brokers 


355 Savin Avenue ° 


West Haven 16, Connecticut 





YACHTS FOR SALE OR CHARTER 


34’ Chris-Craft express cruiser, 
1940, sleeps four, lavatory, galley, 
twin 95 h.p. engines, overhauled 1944. 


>) 12-Meter sloop, 69’ 2” x 12’ 8” 
x 8’ 5”, built in Germany 1928, 
large complement of sails, fully found, 
sleeps five plus four crew, beautiful 
interior layout, excellent condition 
throughout. , 
© 40’ Raised-deck cruiser, 1937, 
lapstrake construction, sleeps five, 
lavatory, stainless steel galley, 200 
h.p. Hall-Scott engine. Built for com- 
fortable living afloat. 


40 Square-Meter sloop, 47’ x 

7’ 7” x 4 6", Herreshoff built 
1933, cruising and racing sails, S. S. 
rigging, sleeps four. 


43’ Wheeler custom-built cruiser, 
1937, sleeps eight, lavatory, 
galley, twin 85 h.p. Chryslers. 


47' Consolidated custom-built 

yacht, 1933, luxuriously appointed 
and completely equipped, two double 
staterooms, crew's quarters, twin Speed- 
way engines, like new. Never used in 
Government service, excellent con- 
dition throughout. 














TAMS 


INCORPORATED 


250 PARK AVENUE, 


ELDORADO 5-6850 


NEW YORK 


Naval Architects Yacht Brokers 


Marine Engineers Marine Insurance Brokers 








HENRY BAAY 

YACHT YARD 

Marblehead, Mass. 
Wiis 1005-W or R 


FOR SALE: rae Brtanetins, 49° 
KS Moan st 8’, Quality con- 
struction and hence built. Condition 
excellent. Refinished 1945. Raised 
deck and trunk cabin. Alden de- 
signed, Centerboard. Inside ballast, 
hollow spar and booms. Double 
sawn and bent frames. Crew quarters 
for two. Private stateroom, two lower, 
one upper berth and toilet. Main cabin two bunks, toilet. Large ‘galley aft. 
Centerboard trunk and board copper encased. Large cockpit, deckspace, wheel. 
Ample tank and storage space. Reduction gear engine, used one season. Ideal 
craft for a sailing home in southern waters, Price asked $9250.00. 




















THE =ANCHORAGE 
WARREN, RHODE ISLAND e TEL. WARREN 0333 


No. 554. In commission—fast Alden 
Schooner, 53’ x 38’ x 12’ x 7’ 4’. Hollow 
Marconi main, two suits sails, one new late 
1944, good light sails. Stainless standing, 
new running rigging. Sleeps six with double 
stateroom aft. Two crew forward. Not in 
Government service and a good clean 
boat, fully found and ready to race or 
cruise. Owner purchased larger schooner. 
We have other attractive offerings in sail, 
power and auxiliaries. May we help you? 


“OUR EXPERIENCE IS AT YOUR SERVICE” 


INC 














OTHERS @ SEND US YOUR INQUIRIES © YACHTS BOUGHT AND TRADED 





\ 
‘Prospective ‘Bidders 


ON SURPLUS VESSELS AND EQUIPMENT 


For a nominal fee, you may secure an accurate Survey 
Report and Appraisal, providing a sound basis for your 
bid on vessels along the Atlantic seaboard. 


Surveying saves you money. 


HARRY D. GRAHAM 


Marine Surveyor and Consultant 
76 Beaver Street “ New York City 
WHiteball 3-6824 


a, eee ff 


WILLIAM GARDNER & CO. 
NAVAL ARCHITECTS 
MARINE ENGINEERS MARINE BROKERS 


21 West St., New York Tel. Digby 4-9257 


37’ Double-ended ketch, now being completed 
47’ Marconi ketch 

52’ Auxiliary ketch 

58’ Auxiliary schooner 

80’ Diesel schooner 

95’ Diesel schooner 


42’ Single screw Elco 

38’ Matthews cruiser — twin screw 

54’ A.C.F. 1937 — Recently reconditioned 
55’ T.S. Diesel cruiser 

60’ T.S. Diesel cruiser 











JOHN E.RODSTROM, Associate 


YACHT INSURANCE 


130 William Hbveet — en 
New York 4.NY Mint Mae 














ERNEST LISKEY & ASSOCIATES 


Naval Architects and Marine Engineers 


Yacht Brokers Marine Insurance 
804 17th Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. 


HENRY KILLAM MURPHY, Mgr., Brokerage Dept. 


40’ Express Chris-Craft '41. Sleeps four. Twin 160 h.p. motors........ $10,500 
42’ ACF '38 “Voyager.” Twin Chrysler Royals. Perfect..........+++6. i 

44’ Chris-Craft Double Cabin. Enclosed Bridge. Sleeps eight.......... 19,500 
49’ Elco Twin '39 Kermath “Flyers.” Sleeps six, plus one crew.......++ au 

75! Twin Diesel Deckhouse Cruiser, Sleeps eight, plus three crew....... 15,000 
75’ Wells-designed Matthews. Sleeps seven, plus three crew. Shower... 11 ‘950 
35’ Marconi Sloop. Ratsey sails. Reconditioned '45. Many extras...... 6,550 
36’ Alden "50-50" Cutter '35. 6-cylinder Chrysler. Ready Sistine waans 7,500 
46’ x 14’ x 5’ Motor Sailer Ketch. Fairbanks-Morse '36 Diesel........ 12,500 
52’ Alden Gaff Schooner. Reconditioned '44 by Nevins.........+. «. 10,850 
54’ Alden Marconi Schooner. Unused since '40. Reconditioned '45..... 9,750 
72’ German Marconi Ketch. '40 Diesel. Sleeps ten, plus three crew..... 8,750 


if Your Boat Is for Sale, May We Offer It to Our Customers? 











ES W.BLIVEN & ¢ 


; YACHT BROKERS 





LIST YOUR BOAT WITH BLIVEN!! 











THOMAS D. BOWES, M.E. 


Consulting Naval Architects and Engineers 


Lafayette Building 
Chestnut and Fifth Streets, Philadelphia 
Lombard 0658 and 0659 Cable BOMO 











“KNOW THE BOAT’S CONDITION BEFORE YOU BUY” 


WILLIAM F. CAESAR 


Yacht Surveyor 


48 Tier Street, City Island 64, New York wise 
Phone: City Island 8-1325 














ERNEST F. FETSKE & CO. 


Engineers 
Naval Architects 


10 West End Place 


Brokers 
Elizabeth, N. J. 











NORMAN ALAN HILL, Yacht Broker 


ROUND BAY. SEVERNA PARK, MARYLAND 


Editor of CHESAPEAKE CRUISE $5 postpaid 


Use the book to plan a vacation cruise this season in auxiliary-sail 


CHESAPEAKE CHARTERS 











CHARLES D. ROACH 


Naval Architect and Marine Engineer 
Yacht Broker _ 


331 South Andrews Avenue, Ft. Lauderdale, Florida 
Telephone 2676 











H. GERALD STAIRS 
Registered Civil Engineer 
Marine Architect Yacht and Ship Broker 
The Sycamores, Mahone Bay, Nova Scotia 














WINTHROP L. WARNER 


Naval Architect 


Yacht Broker Marine Insurance 


114 College Street, Middletown, Conn. 
Tel. 344 




















SWAP CHEST 


10 CENTS A WORD 
$2.00 Minimum 
Please send remittance with order 


State if you prefer replies direct, or 
want box number assigned 





Sale: Complete battery-charging gen- 
erator set, only one year old, beautiful 
condition, driven by 2-cylinder gasoline 
engine with 2.5-kw. generator for 32-40 
V. batteries. Automatic push-button 
starting. This is Universal Motor Co. 
Model 3000-MS, complete with heavy 


-welded steel gasoline tank holding about 


60 gallons. Attractive cash price. Ken- 
neth B. Walton, 1214 Atlantic Avenue, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


Marine artist will make arrangements 
to meet boat owner in any L. I. harbor 
on week-ends to make direct sketch from 
boat, for oil or water color action por- 
trait. Robert Zoeller, telephone Bay 
Shore 1272-R, 53 Community Road, 
Bay Shore, N. Y 


Friendship Sloop: Morse-built oak 
Friendship, 40’ x 12’ x 6’, flush decked, 
completely rebuilt as cruising yacht but 
with original lines carefully preserved. 
Sleeps six, full headroom, toilet, galley, 
Shipmate stove, Ford marine conver- 
sion, good sails and rigging, $1,800 
afloat, Boston. Reply Box 1100, Boston 
3, Mass. 


Wanted: New or used mainsail for 
Graves’ designed Knockabout sloop. 
State price and particulars. W. L. 
Thomson, 55 South Willard Street, 
Burlington, Vt. 


Free Summer Charter, 38-foot yawl. 
Party must furnish $1,000 bond, com- 
mission her and pay for this ad in re- 
turn. Inspect boat first at Stratford 
Shipyard, Stratford, Conn. Please do 
not communicate unless absolutely in- 
terested. Phone Bridgeport 4-1385 or 
write Carl Wayne, Trumbull, Conn. 


Wanted for Cash: P Class mainsail, 
62-foot hoist, . 30-foot boom. Reply 
Robert Webster, 231 South La Salle 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Wanted: Old Town or Penn Yan can- 
vas-covered dinghy, must be perfect, 
9 or 10 feet, vicinity New York City. 
Phone Talmadge 2-3834. 


Wanted: Cruiser or auxiliary, 30 to 38 
feet. Sleep three or more. Sound hull 
and marine motor essential. Photos re- 
turned. W. E. Humphreville, Box 380, 
Houston, Texas. 


Have cash waiting for foresail for 70’ 
schooner. What have you? Also, we can 
use a gaff mainsail. Would consider 
either or both. State dimensions and 
price to Essex Boat Works, Inc., Essex, 
Conn., phone Saybrook 7942. 


For Sale: Chrysler Crown Marine 
Engine — brand-new in the crate — 
two-to-one reduction, 12-volt generator 
with all accessories, $975. Write S. 
Yolen, 5 Grace Church Street, Port 
Chester, N. Y. 


Coastal Real Estate for sale, rent. 
Summer homes, islands, camps, yacht 
yards, etc. Wesley K. Cramer, 64 Wall 
Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Wanted: Wilcox-Crittenden (or simi- 
lar) Little Giant windlass for %4’’ chain. 
A. M. Morse, Jr., 39 Maple Hill Drive, 
Larchmont, N. Y. 


For Sale: Star Boat No. 546, two suits 
of sails, new deck. Telephone Holmes at 
Barclay 7-8877. 


Wanted: Schooner, ketch or yawl, 
35-45 ft. o.a. Give complete information. 
Major Fred J. Driver, 4916 Douglaston 
Parkway, Douglaston, Long Island. 


Wanted: 30- to 35-foot cruising aux- 
iliary. Prefer yawl. Accommodations for 
four, full head room, wheel. steering, 
permanent back stays. Will consider 
ketch or schooner Marconi rigged. Send 
all particulars. Photos will be returned. 
D. H. Dickerson, 527 Majestic Bidg., 
Detroit 26, Mich. 


















































YACHTING 
SWAP CHEST « Continued 


Handmade ‘antique Sea Captain’s 
portable writing desk, rosewood bound 
and inset with hand-cut brass. 27’’ x 
18”’ x.9’’. Was used on Clipper Ship in 
China Trade. Mrs. E. M. Collins, 5400 
Fieldstone Road, Apt. 21 D, Bronx 63, 
N. Y., Kingsbridge 9-7645. 


Star mast and boom, flexible grooved, 
for sale. Spreaders and some fittings 
included. No rigging. $70. Reply Box 
6-1. 

For Sale: Star boat, one of the fastest 
boats in the country, built in Cali- 
fornia by Dittmar, West Coast. Galva- 
nized keel, varnished wood deck, South 
Coast flexible rig, chrome-plated fit- 
tings, Murphy & Nye sails. A-1 condi- 
tion throughout. Price $1,600. Reply 
Box 6-2. 

Wanted: Sails for a 6-metre. Need 
mainsail, working jib, genoa and para- 
chute spinnaker. Reply Box 6-3. 

For Sale:. Used sails — approximate 
dimensions: Mainsail, 35’/15’, 24’/13’, 
23'/15’, 20'/9’. Jibs 26’/12’, 25’/9’, 
20'/7’, 13'/6’, 33'/12’. Spinnakers 
29’/18’. If interested will advise exact 
dimensions. Reply Box 6-4. 

Owner small schooner, vicinity Port 
Washington, lacking crew, would like 
to hear from experienced amateur 
yachtsmen for week-end sailing. No 
expenses involved. Reply Box 6-5. 

Wanted: Ketch — 38’ to 45’ overall. 
Give full particulars and price. Reply 
Box 6-6. 

Wanted: Copy of Eldredge Harbor 
charts, Cape Cod to Sandy Hook. Will 
swap cash or yachting books. Reply 
Box 6-7. 

Wanted: Cockpit binnacle and stand 
for yawl for 5- or 6-inch compass. Reply 
Box 6-8. 

1938 Parkman Star No. 1672, Pres- 
cott Wilson sails, flexible spars, stainless 
































.tigging, with trailer, stored under cover, 


Long Island. Will swap for $750. Reply 
Box 6-9. 

Will swap °41 Cadillac, four-door 
sedan — perfect condition, excellent 
tires — for 40’ to 50’ auxiliary schooner 
or motor sailer, located north of New 
York, that is ready for sea. Reply Box 
6-10. 

Short-handed? Experienced sailor, 32, 
wants berth for two weeks on well-found 
sailboat cruising East Coast or Lakes. 
Will share expenses. Reply Box 6-11. 

Wanted: International One-Design 
sloop, any condition. Reply Box 6-12. 

For Sale: Zeiss 8 x 40 binoculars, 
recently cleaned, collimated, complete 
with case, like new. Price $150. Reply 
Box 6~13. 

Wanted for Cash: Equipment for 
small cruiser, extinguishers, anchors, 
sink, electric bilge pump, lights, etc. 
Not new but good shape. Reply Box 
6-14. 

For Sale: Two 6 x 7 stainless steel 
shrouds, 7/32’’ diameter, 49’-7’’ long, 
thimble ends. Make offer. Reply Box 
6-15, 


Separate letier for reply to each box 
number Is necessary 
Send Replies, GIVING BOX NUMBER, to 
SWAP CHEST, care YACHTING 
205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


THE 
MIGHTY 







































WAR Ty. 
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FOR CHARTER... 


Well found 43-foot Casey ketch in 
beautiful condition. Also duplicate of 
Mocking Bird, smart auxiliary cutter 
32 feet overall. Everything in first 
class shape including new Gray 
motor. Fine opportunities for respon- 
sible yachtsmen. Both boats serviced 
by the Wiley Shipyard. 


RALPH H. WILEY 
Oxford, Maryland 


FOR SALE 


Islander 30’ auxiliary sloop. 
Built in 1939. Large sail in- 
ventory. Many extras. Gray 
22 motor. Full headroom. 
Sleeps four. First-class con- 
dition. Price $4500 firm. Lo- 
cated on Lake Ontario. Will 
deliver. H. SINNHOFFER, 3417 
Lake Ave., Rochester 12, N.Y. 

















YACHT FOR SALE 


1933 Consolidated 47’. One of the 
finer small yachts. Two double 
staterooms, enclosed bridge deck, 
separate crew quarters, large open 
cockpit, twin Speedway engines, 
100 hp. each, tender with motor, 
condition equal to new. Never in 
government service. Offered at ap- 
pen geen one-half original cost. 

eady to be launched. $15,000. E. 
Bernarp, 106 East 85 St., New 
York City. Telephone BUtterfield 
8-9710. 








FOR SALE 


Burgess & Morgan-designed 12-Metre 
sloop, 69’ 2” x 42’ 11” x 12’ 8” x8’ 5”. 
Built by Abeking & Rasmussen, Ger- 
many, 1928. Sleeps five comfortably 
plus four in crew’s quarters. All con- 
veniences plus complete equipment 
inventory. Extensive assortment of 
working and light sails. All in fine 
condition. NEw Encitanp Marine 
ExcHanceE, 355 Savin Avenue, West 
Haven, Conn. 


Coastwise Cruiser 
No. CCI6 
"JOU-JOU" (formerly Whisper) 


Can be viewed end of May beginning 
of June. Excellent condition, com- 
java Ry —— Two main sails, 
enoa pte, (we spin- 
cee Rag oon jib, six sail-b 
—_ and jib covers. Complete 
extra | as tone (pre-war). 
Two anchors, lb. mushroom, 
oe chain, 40-ft. manila pick-up 
basa ohn 
eaa0 e stove, ‘our 
. tollet, icebox, various “instru 
ae and tools such as Kenyon 
ships clock, Selsi barometer, oo ni 
White compass, Boyce Meler 
Gray gasoline motor, over auled. 
battery engine charger. Considerable 
equipment such as dishes, 
leary, battery » ls guar og ~ 
» ba 4 
cluded’ Willing to sell "airectly or 
through broker, if adequate bids 
received, by mail only. 


N. K. THOLAND 


441 Lexington Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. 








S. S. CROCKER 


Yacht Designer and Broker 


333 Washington Street 
Boston &, Mass. 


Tel. LAFayette 6543 





For Sale—CROCKER designed aux- 
iliary ketch. 37’ x 29’ x 11’ 9’ x 4’, 
Keel and Centre Board. Excellent con- 
dition, Out of commission since 1941. 
Sleeps four in main cabin and two in 
double stateroom. Large galley and 
cockpit. Redwing engine, 35-45 h.p., 
1938, Sails 1938, running rigging 
1940. Hollow spars, light sails. Smart 


sailer. 
Price $7500 




















Ruan Genner 
+ BOATS 


LAND AHOY 


PORT WASHINGTON ¢ NEW YCRK 


17’ MARCONI 
CABIN SLOOP 
An ideal keel boat for boys 


22’ MARCONI 
KEEL DAY SAILER 


An excellent family boat 
e 


PORT WASHINGTON 1851 


OWNER of a beautiful water- 
front estate desires 
to form a small community of con- 
genial, refined lovers of salt water 
and will dispose of a small number 
of waterfront homesites. They are 
reasonably restricted as the owner 
wants to safeguard his own estate. 
The land is high and rolling; with 
tall oaks, hickories, maples and 
pines. Hurricane harbor and deep, 
wide water. Two Yacht Clubs near. 
Send for photographs. 
“BERKELEY HALL” 
Weems, Virginia 














FOR SALE 


piso. 160 h.p. Chris-Craft marine 

gines, port and starboard. Have 
had only 12 months’ use. Will not 
split pair. Engines do not include 
reverse gear. Asking $1500. Inquire: 
G. R. Price, Zenith Radio Corpora- 
tion, 6001 Dickins Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois. 











XPERIENCED, unlimited master, 

navigator and active coast and 
harbor pilot for eee Atlantic and 
Gulf Ports, available for large sea- 
going and coastwise yachts. Docking, 
undocking, and twin-screw vessels 
a specialty. Why not line up your 
skipper now? Reply Box 604, care 
of Yacutinc, 205 E. 42 St., New 
York 17, N. Y. 


Wanted: 


One 6-cylinder Superior marine or 
stationary Diesel Engine. Also 2- 
cylinder Covic Diesel Engine. 
NYLEN PRODUCTS CO. 
St. Joseph, Michigan 





FOR SALE 
Auxiliary Sloop 
DUSTYGO 


26’ 10” o.a. by 8’ beam, Built by 
Peterson Boat Works of Sturgeon Bay, 
in 1938, Powered by 10 h.p. Univer- 
sal. Can be inspected at Telgard 
Boatyard, Northport, Michigan. For 
further information inquire Box 606, 
care of YACHTING, 205 E. 42 St., 
New York 17, N. Y. 


FOR SALE 


or 


SEASON CHARTER 


UXILIARY schooner. 57’ 6” x 44’ 
9” x 14’ 2” x 7' 10”. One of the 
finest boats of her size and type on 
the Great Lakes. Alden designed, 
built 1926, Hull thoroughly recon- 
ditioned. Deck, cabin sides and all 
exterior trim are of teak. Modern 
rig, with jib-headed mainsail, gaff 
foresail, double head rig with re- 
movable forestay. Stainless steel 
rigging. Large sail inventory in very 
good condition. Comple tely and 
y well pped above and 

below. Interior rebuilt 1940, now 
has very large double stateroom 
aft; large main cabin has four 
berths, chart table, dresser, dining 
table; excellent galley with four- 
burner kerosene burning Shipmate, 
and crew’s quarters forward. All 
the stowage space you can use, 
includes six hanging lockers. Gray 
6-71 with 244:1 reduction gear, 
good as a almost completely 























FOR SALE Exceptionally fine 


keel sloop, 29’ 6” x 
26’ x 7’ 2” x 3’ 6”. Geiger designed and 
custom built in 1939. Light displace- 
ment, modern, fast, Hull, engine rig- 
ging, sails, equipment perfect. En- 
closed toilet, galley, sleeps three. Avail- 
able July 1. $3500. Pictures and details 
now. Reply Box 605, care of YACHTING, 
205 East 42 Street, New York 17, N.Y. 











WANTED 


Man for all around duties at yacht 
club as present understudy to re- 
tiring superintendent. Full charge 
anchorage, docks, moorings, club- 
house, etc. Year round position. Lo- 
cated at central Great Lakes harbor. 
Reply. Box 602, care of YAcuHTING, 
. 42 St., New York 17, N. Y. 

















A-1 omg life time 


for "for horns, electric bilge 
modern cruiser. New 





Bor 60 if you haven't $12,000 cash for a boa 
600, care of YACHTING, 205 E. 42 St., ty vary 


batteries. Hot water heating through- 
out boat, shafts and pom gt 4-cylinder 32-volt lighting plant, air 


pamos, radio spd. other equipment for a 


entire bape 7 a, SoD side ‘and m just 
OY. do not reply. 





For Sale 


CAPE COD CAT 


Excellent little cruiser, one of the 
prettiest craft ever built by famous 
Crosby of Osterville. Original cor- 
rect rig. 21’ x 10’ x 2’ 4”. Gray Light 
Four, 1940 Model, installed in 1941. 
Cozy cabin with lockers and galley 
space. Two comfortable full length 
berths. Practically new Upson spe- 
cial sail. New rudder and center- 
board. Complete equipment. Being 
refinished inside and out for owner's 
use. Ready to sail away from Sauga- 
tuck Boatyard, Westport, Conn. 
Price $1,500. E. W. ROBOTHAM, Hills 
Lane, Westport, Conn. Phone 2-5549. 





rep 44. Cruising 5 

m.p.h. 32-v. lighting system, two 
generators. You can go anywhere 
in this boat, safely and comfortably, 
and with a boat that has excellent 
sailing alities. Now in commis- 
sion at Detroit. Sale price $13,000. 
Season charter $4000. Contact your 
broker or C. M. Bursacn, 2163 
Field, Detroit 14, Michigan. Phone, 


elrose 1048. 


























ROBERT | 
Marine 

53 COMMUNITY RD., BAY SHORE, N.Y. 

Pr rtraits 


ELLER 














ears rye serviceable Wright 
350 h.p. 8-cylinder water- 
cooled Airplane Motors and car- 
load of new spare parts for sale 
cheap. Suitable for Marine Con- 
version or Stationary Power 
Plants and Standby Units with 
gasoline or natural gas fuel. KarL 
Ort, York, Pa. 





BEAUTIFUL ISLAND 
with Furnished Cottage 
Near the Acadia National Park 

Sell for $7000. Lease $500 


ARTHUR E. PRAY, Broker 
Town, Country, Seashore Properties 
Bar Harbor, Maine 























Fig we to buy Sail Loft, estab- 
lished 60 years. Owner wishes 
to retire. Shop 28’ x50’. Two- 
family house; 2-car garage. Stor- 
age shed. Four lots, 50 x 100. Oil 
heat. Shop suitable for awnings 
or upholstery. Providence, R. I. 
Asking $12,000. Reply Box 603, 
care of YACHTING, 205 E. 42 St., 
New York 17, N. Y. 














AN OPPORTUNITY FOR A 
SUMMER IN MAINE 


Three months on Casco Bay taking 

care of comfortable auxiliary sloop. 

All expenses and salary. Must be 

experienced all-around boatman. 

Address: Mrs. C. E. Ernier, Wynd- 
» York, Pennsylvania. 
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If there’s boating in your blood, you'll thrill to this salty saga of small 
boat adventures and achievements in World War II. Over one hundred 


full-color and black-and-white illustrations: give you a hitherto un- 





equalled “picture” of Elco PT performance and construction, and a 
new insight into the influence of PT design on post-war boating 
standards. The coupon below will bring you a copy promptly and with- 
out charge while the supply lasts. 


G€co PTs 


SETTING NEW STANDARDS 
FOR POSTWAR BOATING 


Elco Yacht Division, 
ELECTRIC BOAT COMPANY, 
Bayonne, New Jersey. 


Send me a free copy of "Elco PTs in Action.” 
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TO THE AMERICAN PHOPLE: 


Your sons, husbands and brothers who are stand- 
ing today upon the battlefronts are fighting 
for more than victory in war. They are fight- 
ing for a new world of freedom and peace. 


We, upon whom has been placed the responsibil- 
ity of leading the American forces, appeal to 
you with all possible earnestness to invest in 
War Bonds to the fullest extent of your 
capacity. 


Give us not only the needed implements of war, 
but the assurance and backing of a united 
people so necessary to hasten the victory and 
speed the return of your fighting men. 
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By SPUN YARN 


HILE doing my V-E gloating, I did not resist the temp- 
tation to look through back pages of the ‘‘ Longboat”’ 


and read what I had previously written about the | 


backward people who called themselves the Master Race. Per- 
haps you'll be interested. . . . In October, 1939, I likened the 
European war (it was then too early to recognize it as Part II 
of the World War) to the Fastnet race and said I hoped it would 
wind up the way the 1939 Fastnet did, with the Germans finish- 
ing first and the British winning on corrected time. Well, the 
krauts are plenty finished. . . . Then, later, I suggested that 
Mussolini and Hitler should take up racing and sail themselves 
into oblivion. And that’s where the Italian jackal and the Ger- 
man jackanapes are now. If they had followed my humane sug- 
gestion at the time it was offered, millions of lives would have 
been saved. 


There’s another reference I’d like to bring up, because before 
we know it the krauts are going to suggest that we let bygones 
be bygones.and admit them freely to the fellowship of interna- 
tional yacht racing. That’s the kind of people they are. They 
indulge nationally in sadistic cruelties which absolutely beggar 
description and then, washing their hands, they say, ‘That was 
war. Now for good clean sport.” Well, in 1937, Germans took 
‘part in a race to Gotland and Jack Parkinson, who also sailed, 
made this comment on their post-race behavior: “‘One of the 
sights of the afternoon was a German in full dress uniform, 
bound for dinner in town followed ten paces behind by two 
sailors marching the goose step, one of them playing martial 
airs on the accordion.” I quoted that remark in the Longboat 
and I repeat it now because I want to help perpetuate the pic- 
ture. A German is a militaristic swine. At the age of three he is 
one of the cutest little babies you ever saw. At thirteen he is a 
uniformed scout, learning to goose-step. (I once saw dozens of 
them fresh off a German cruise ship, goose-stepping up the 
streets of a Swedish city.) At twenty-three, he paralyzes the 
imagination of decent people by his inhumanity in war, and at 
thirty-three he’ll engage in a friendly yacht race — and Ameri- 
cans, seeing him in full dress uniform, followed by goose-stepping 
sailors, should remember that the leopard does not change his 
spots. My hope is that Americans and Britons will never in this 
generation or the next admit these stupid, -wicked people to 
international competition. I speak as one who saw no difference 
between the Kaiser and the German people or the Nazi hier- 
archy and the German people and as one, also, who anticipates 
that before long American and British do-gooders will shed a 
tear when they observe the scorned, friendless plight of junior 
German “sportsmen.” 


Now that Hitler has pulled Germany’s ruins down upon 
himself it will do no harm to reveal that Dismal Spit, in which 
I did mine sweeping duty for eighteen months, is none other 
than Cape May, N. J. It isn’t a bad Spit in retrospect and I 
hope you will read with pleasure old Alf Loomis’s reminiscences 
of same starting in the current number. (Adv.) He calls it rem- 
iniscences of mine sweeping, but I bet a dollar he reveals none 
of the secrets of that sprightly trade. He may be a dope but not 
when it comes to keeping his-finger on his number. 


Lt. Comdr. Pete Newhall, who used to keep the sweepers 
sweeping at Dismal Spit, has provided me with a happening 
that occurred shortly after I went overseas. A colored lookout, 
sighting the white streak of a tide rip for the first time, hollered 
nervously down the voice tube of a sweeper, “‘Wha’ dat up 
ahead?” The helmsman, also colored, replied, ‘“‘I dunno; yo’re 
supposed to ’dentify it.” Silence, then, ‘‘Uh, it looks like a tor- 
pedo.” The helmsman, casting a knowing glance at the tide rip, 
drawled, ‘‘Well, yo’re the lookout.’”’” Nothing more was heard 
from topside for the rest of the sweeping mission. 


Probably some of you are wondering why I don’t sound off on 
the use of laminated keels and other timbers in postwar yacht 
construction. But what can I say? Dozens of prospective owners 
and builders believe it to be the coming thing. They point to 
the extra strength of the phenol-bonded laminations, to the 
Navy’s successful employment of the wood in hundreds of as- 
sault craft, and to the economical use of short lengths at a time 
when full-sized timbers will be excessively costly if, indeed, 
obtainable. But I must confine my participation in the discus- 
sion to the remark that my brother-in-law is president of the 
concern that has developed the latest process and that family 
ties are thicker than glue, so I’ll do my log-rolling in another 
river. 


Now that’s a swell book that Joanna Colcord has written 
under the title Sea Language Comes Ashore. It is, as may be 
inferred, a compilation of nautical. words and phrases that 
have become part of the landsman’s language. Once upon a time 
I swore a mighty oath that never again would I countenance the 
word “prow” in this department. But the landlubbing cor- 
respondents have since then been admitted to naval craft and 
have more and more sideslipped into the error of using the word 
as a mark of their saltiness. So here I quote Miss Colcord’s re- 
mark upon this detested word: “Literary archaism for a ship’s 


_bow and still used by landlubbers who know no better. The only 


prow is the proa, a Malay sailing craft.” 
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THERE'S’ 
36 YEARS OF 


Know How 


UNDER THE HOOD 











ouTBoARD WW motors 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS — AND HOLD THEM! 
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"Know how" says Webster, is “to understand the 
manner, way or means...” 


The Evinrude you can own, after peacetime manufacture 
is resumed, will represent 36 years of “understanding the 
manners and ways” of outboard motors. And understand- 
ing, too, the waters and the boats that outboard motors 
are used on, and all the features and refinements that 
give greatest satisfaction to owners. 


Evinrude know how started with the invention of the 
outboard motor, and broadened with each passing year. 
Matchless know how produced the great Storm Boat mo- 
tors that helped speed the historic crossing of the Rhine. 
Evinrude’s 36 years of know how is something to remem- 


ber . . . when you select your postwar outboard motor. 
EVINRUDE MOTORS, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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Oxford, on the ‘‘Eastern Shore,” is a favorite of Chesapeake yachts- 
men. Here are the Tred Avon Y.C. and several well-known yards 


THE TURE OF THE CHESAPEAKE | 


Gibson Island, between Baltimore and Annapolis, is a snug 
anchorage made famous by the Gibson Island Yacht Squadron 
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SAILING AROUND 
THE ANCHOR 


Chips From the Log of the “Mocking Bird” 


By RALPH H. WILEY 


LTHOUGH Mocking Bird was launched during August, 

1940, it is not until a cold December 16th, 1943, 

that time gave way to inspiration and we 

start her belated log. So this log will not be 

the conventional one of dates, wind, weather 

and barometer readings, things that we can- 

not record at this late date and in which we 

had little or no choice at the time. It will rather be 

the record of events that bring pleasant memories and’ which 

were more or less of our own shaping. Of longitude we shall say 

nothing but we shall take a lot of latitude. We will even so 

discard convention as not to call Mary Wiley the mate nor our 

son, skipper or bosun. and, above all, promise to make no dis- 

paraging remarks about the yard that built and services our 
boat. 

Mocking Bird was built under the shelter of the Florence 
Northam’s old mainsail, the same mainsail that sheltered her 
forerunner Golden Bough during her period of incubation. This 
precarious tent stood where the open boat shed now stands 
and just did manage to last through till launching day. When 
a boatbuilder builds himself a boat, it is a difficult undertaking. 
He must diplomatically accept advice from all of his customers 
and follow little of it for, if he were to.combine all the suggestions 
offered in one boat, she would be a sorry craft indeed and could 
rightly be christened Conglomeration. The inspiration for the 
hull design was the Tancook whaler and the lines were laid 
down after two winters of study of both the lines and the actual 
performance of one of these smart little schooners. Mocking Bird 
resembles the older Tancook boats closely in underwater profile 
and in the general proportions of her rather slender double-ended 
hull, but diverges widely from the fisherman type in carrying all 
of her ballast outside, in structural details and in her entirely 
modern sail plan. 

It is Mocking Bird’s good fortune’ that her designer’s con- 
servative New England background is tempered by the saving 
grace of an Irish grandfather, whose rebellious spirit demanded 
a design unencumbered by conventionality or current rating 
rules. The results of this stubbornness are both interesting and 
confusing. When measured by the rule, Mocking Bird is an 
enormous craft, much too large for single-handing; actually 
she is a docile, moderately rigged, sea kindly little vessel with 
a habit of going to windward smartly without wearing out her 
engine or her crew and with a happy way of going from here to 
there easily and quickly. She will sail herself on all points of 
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“*Mocking Bird’ is a docile, moderately rigged, sea kindly little 
vessel with a happy way of going from here to there easily and quickly.” 


sailing and her tiller can be held with one finger even when 
reaching in a breeze. Getting down to fundamentals, she does 
not ruin one’s sleep by tacking about at anchor and can be 
safely and easily hauled on any ordinary railway, features 
strangely lacking in many cruisers built to a rule. 

Mocking Bird is 31 feet over all, 8 feet beam, 4 feet 7 inches 
draft and weighs 11,000 pounds. Below, she is primarily ar- 
ranged for two with an extra pipe berth forward. Many small 
boats with full headroom give the feeling that the mainsail has 
been double reefed to make room for the cabin, so the headroom 
in Mocking Bird is only 4 feet 9 inches. However, with the 
galley arranged so one can do all the work while sitting down, 
our older generation, hardy survivors of cat boat days and many 
years of narrowing circumstances, are able to make themselves 
quite comfortable. Mocking Bird now is powered by a Gray 
Light Four with feathering wheel and lifeboat exhaust. The 
motor has been installed so that it has light, air and an un- 
obstructed view of the whole cabin. Responding nobly to this 
fair treatment, it is a neat and trustworthy member of our 
crew. 

Although Mocking Bird’s keel was laid in September, ’39, it 
was not until August, 1940, eleven months later, that she was 
ready to slide down the ways, started happily on her journey 
when Mary Wiley gave her a smart smack on the nose with a 
pint of Maryland rye. The launching was an unusually pleasant 
one for her builder-designer-owner for she was so nearly a 
counterpart of Golden Bough that he was spared the usual 
anxiety which accompanies a launching. No sooner had she hit. 
the water than Frank Dobson had her mast swung out and 
stepped, and rigging proceeded forthwith. The two days it took 
to do the rigging were the longest two of the whole eleven 
months. Would sailing day never come? At long last, we bent 
the sails. The mainsail we had acquired from Francis Bidwell for 
ten dollars and it was a sort of triple play from a Six-Metre 


’ to Babe to Mocking Bird. However, when five feet were cut 


off the foot, it was a perfect fit. The jumbo we made from an 
Eight-Metre genoa with the assistance of the colored sailmaker, 
another hand-me-down from Ralph Earle to Findlay Downs to 
Ralph Wiley. 
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With a hull resembling that of a Tancook whaler, “Mocking Bird’’ is 31 feet ‘over all, 8 feet beam, 4 feet 7 inches draft and 
weighs 11,000 pounds. Her headroom is 4 feet 9 inches 


At last we were under way and at last Mocking Bird’s tiller was 
telegraphing tender messages to her master, gentle suggestions 
for codperative action which come only from a perfectly 
balanced boat: ‘My jib feels a little flat. That’s better, thank 
you. Now harden my main sheet just a hair and we'll sail 
closer to the wind.” At the mouth of the creek, Mocking Bird 
and I were met by two boys in an able one-design, who re- 
quested a brush out to the Light and return, a distance of 
four and one-half miles. It was quite exciting to have an official 
brush like this on the first trip out and when it was over we 
suspect that the two boys went off somewhere to scratch their 
heads or maybe scrub their boat’s bottom. We never saw them 
again. 

We were busy at the shipyard during the late part of the 
1940 season, finishing Moon Maid, motor-sailer Number 4, and 
this took a lot of time that could have been spent sailing 
Mocking Bird. We took one short cruise but found it difficult to 
go far without a motor when it was necessary to be home on a 
definite schedule. However, we found that we could sail through 
Tilghman’s Narrows (Knapp’s Narrows) and also found that 
we could take one entire day to sail from Sharp’s Island to 
Oxford, about eleven miles. 

On one occasion during the summer of 1941, the Tred Avon 
Yacht Club held an 18-mile race for cruising boats. We had no 
genoa, but Leo Flanigan and Leo, Jr., offered to help man the 
ship and bring with them an old genoa from Gleam. As Gleam is 
fifty some feet over all, our borrowed genoa was large enough to 
make even.the Navy boats seem scantily clothed. There was 
some to spare at the leach which the resourceful Leo, Sr., by the 


grace of an extremely light air, rolled up and held in his hand. - 


Mockiny Bird made an excellent start at the weather end of the 
line almost at the gun, Stormy Weather crossing just a little 
ahead and to leeward. As the air was light, we tacked immedi- 
ately along the shore into a little breeze and out of the foul tide, 
while the rest of the fleet sailed across the river and were set back 
by the current. Believe it or not, on the next tack we cut off 
Stormy Weather, so much to Bill Labrot’s surprise that he did not 
wake up to the fact until it was too late, forcing us to luff to 
avoid a collision. Just then our ancient genoa split. It could not 
have been the wind that split it for there was hatdly any; it 
must have split with excitement or at the humor of our getting 
to windward of Stormy Weather. Leo, Sr., the strong mind of our 
crew, negotiated an armistice at this point with Stormy, agreeing 
not to protest in exchange for the loan of a sail needle which was 
quickly tossed over along with a ball of sail twine. We went on 
our way with Leo sewing up the jib en route and finishing the 
job with a roll of adhesive tape. 


1. The mid-section of the Chesapeake, from Baltimore to the Choptank, 
offers almost everything a yachtsman could desire 





But racing is just one darned thing after another and we were 
soon beset by two large vessels, Dr. Nelson’s sloop Alsumar and 
the rerigged New York ‘‘40” Traveler, both coming up astern in 
squeeze formation, one on each of poor little Mocking Bird’s 
unprotected flanks, just as we were sailing into a nice breeze. 
An emergency of the first water to most of us, but duck soup to 
the indomitable Leo. With a mumbled, ‘‘We’ve got to do 
something about this,” he seized the boat hook and sounded 
expectantly. On seeing us sounding, the skipper of the New 
York “Forty” figured he must be practically up in the bushes. 
He shouted, ““ —— Wiley’s sounding! Hard-a-lee!” 
and Alsumar went about too, without even taking the time to 
shout. Dr. Nelson took this all in the proper spirit, but the 
skipper of the “Forty,” who had been imported from Long 
Island Sound for the occasion, was a bit put out at being taken 
in in such an unprofessional manner. Fortunately, the race was 
called off just about then as there was no chance of finishing 
within the time limit. It is doubtful if we could have stood much 
more excitement; in fact, Al Kuehnle, who was also in our crew, 
keeled over at this moment either from the heat or possibly the 
strain. A tow home from Mescal was gratefully accepted. 

During the rest of the 1941 season, we pretty well behaved 
ourselves and confined our operations to the waters near Oxford. 
We did, however, discover how much more you will use a boat 
that is quickly and easily made ready for sailing. If Mocking 
Bird’s sails are all stowed below, where they do not have to be 
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dried or worried about, it takes just ten minutes to bend them 
and be ready to sail. Unbending takes but five minutes. We roll 
the sail up with the battens in place — which saves lots of time. 
When it is easy to get under way and your boat is small enough 
so that no extra hands are needed, you actually do all the sailing 
that you otherwise just talk about. Almost any evening when 
there was a good breeze, we would be found scampering off down 
the river just after dinner, often accompanied by some of our 
friends who soon discovered that there was always a chance for a 
good sail if they dropped around at the proper hour. This con- 
tinued until late fall and on the sunny days throughout the 
winter. 


A sail on New Year’s Day started 1942 the right way, and it - 


was Janie and Bob Wamboldt (here for the holidays) who went 
along. Coming home, Bob: saw Maryland through a porthole. 
He was either really cold or playing up for a drink. Janie, who 
doesn’t drink, did not complain so we were suspicious of Bob. 
This first sail on New Year’s Day does not mean that Mocking 
Bird had been outfitted at this time for the coming season. She 
never has any regular outfitting time but gets a little attention 
from day to day, year ’round, and she is nearly always ready to 
go. 
It is at times a rare treat to take sailing someone to whom 
sailing is entirely new. Do they not say that Iowa is the great 
breeding ground for admirals, or words to that effect? Anyway, 
late one summer evening, the Trews arrived with Mr. and Mrs. 
Clarke Templeton and their two children as guests in Wanderer. 
The trip in the motor-sailer under power from Annapolis to 
Oxford was the first intimate aquatic experience for these 
parched and apparently entirely dehydrated Midwesterners 
and, with some misgivings, I acceded to Joe’s request to take 
mother, son and daughter for a short sail in Mocking Bird. We 
got under way in the late afternoon and ran down to Chop- 
tank Light before a brisk nor’easter. If only I could have caught 
with the camera the expression of complete bliss on the faces of 
mother and children as we rounded the yacht club, bit into the 
breeze and really started to go! But a picture cannot be taken 
through a drizzle in the early evening, so you will have to take 
my word for it. The moral is that a duck, even though hatched 
and reared away from the water, will swim and like it when the 
opportunity offers. The beat back against the nor’easter, with 
the drizzle streaming off our faces, brought us home pretty well 
drenched. Like those tiny dry straws which expand into colorful 
flowers when dropped into water, both mother and children had 
burst into full bloom with their first bit of dunking. When we 
landed we were met by the anxious father who greeted us with: 
“My! You’re wet through.” ‘Yes, Daddy,’ replied the glowing 
daughter, ‘‘we are wet through but it is such a happy wet!”’ 

About this time, we were subsidizing a small sail loft in 
Oxford and decided that we could afford to buy Mocking Bird 
a new and extraordinary genoa jib. This sail would be equipped 
with a roller reefing gear so that it could be set or furled in a 
jiffy, single-handed, without leaving the tiller. Charles Vaughn, 
one of our customers, was using this idea with great success on 
his trim yawl Lucy and gave us the benefit of his advice in 
avoiding some of the mistakes he had made and which are likely 
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to be made by anyone rigging this deceivingly simple affair the 
first time. We had an old Wykeham-Martin jib reefing gear in 
our salvage department, but sent to Merriman for a wire 
halliard reel, a winch with which to sheet the sail, blocks and a 
lot of other odds and ends. The wire halliard reel is the key to 
the whole situation, as with it the luff of the sail (which is set 
flying) may easily be made to stand well. Also, there is enough 
wire on the reel so that, when the jib is unbent, the wire halliard 
is brought down and made fast to the bowsprit to act as a 
headstay. 

The new jib was finished the morning of the day we expected 
to start for Gibson Island to sail down in the annual race. How 
we all worked! Frank Dobson was busy splicing the wire while 
Harry Offutt and King Graves bolted on the tracks for the 
genoa sheet leads, the winch and the reel. I gave directions, 
hunted up odds and ends and provisioned the boat, at the same 
time looking after the normal course of events of the shipyard. 
At last everything was in place, we sent up our jib and, for some 
inexplicable reason, the whole contraption worked beautifully. 
The next few moments were spent just setting and furling the 
sail for our own and the bystanders’ edification. It seemed just 
too good to be true. We shoved off in a light head wind with the 
engine running, had a spot of rain, a spot of lunch and plenty of 
amateur photography, and motored some ten miles until we 
were through Knapp’s Narrows and passed on out to Poplar 
Island where we caught a nice southwest air and stopped the 
engine. The freshening breeze brought us to our destination in 
the early evening. 

Gibson Island is quite an institution, the sailing center of the 
Chesapeake, where an excellent landlocked harbor provides 
safe haven for a fleet of cruising boats that is a pleasure to 
feast one’s eyes upon. Even in war time, boats sail freely here 
and the fleet is little diminished. The Gibson Island Club 
provides excellent facilities for its. members and extends real 
hospitality to visitors. 

We did little better than usual in the race but did get home 
the same day. We managed to get an hour or so behind in the 
first 15 minutes and, being the smallest boat, were in a hopeless 
position when the wind finally came in — fresh and dead ahead. 
However, it was a fine sail which was what we went for and, with 
two such efficient and congenial companions, the trip was one 
which will be remembered long and pleasantly. 

The annual regatta of the Tred Avon and the Chesapeake 


(Continued on:page 100) 
























“When the log canoes race (above), war breaks 
out on this peaceful peninsula, as the race is an 
open conflict before, during and after the event.” 
Annapolis, at left, famous as the site of the Naval 
Academy and made picturesque by its bugeye 
fleet, is a port of call for every Chesapeake cruiser 
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Bud gave the horses two-thirds astern and laid the “Assertive” alongside as pretty as — 
you please. When pressed, he admitted that the AMcs weren’t too hard to handle 


IN AND AMONG THE “SWEEPS” 


An Ex-Ocean Racer Gets Acquainted With the Mysterious Art of Mine Sweeping 


By ALFRED F. LOOMIS, Commander, USNR 


OU GET used to virtually everything in the naval service. 
Offhand, I would not have said that orders to a munitions 
carrier were anything to cheer about but when, in the 
latter part of 1941, I received such orders I glimpsed at once 
their redeeming features. Although I was not specifically named 
as navigator, I had the rank — two and a half stripes — for the 
billet and I foresaw that a couple of good landfalls added to my 
past experience would place me permanently in that coveted 
position. It seemed a happy augury that the Navy names its 
ammunition ships after extinct volcanoes. In the gazetteer I 
looked up the mountain for which my ship was named and 
found that it rose 1400 feet above sea level. By an unbidden 
association of ideas, I thought of a bomb landing on 10,000 tons 
of TNT and me — and changed the subject. It were better to 
concentrate on the thought that any vessel of the fleet’s train 
makes a U.S. port from time to time, giving her crew oppor- 
tunity to fraternize with the home folks, and that, because of the 
critical nature of her cargo, a munitions carrier is given superb 
DD protection . . . I hoped. . . . And other navigators don’t 
go barging into her. I decided that taking everything into con- 
sideration I’d rather be billeted aboard a big inherently danger- 
ous ship than in some little packet that had to take care of 
herself while snooping around in dangerous places on extra- 
hazardous duties. 
About that time, my orders: were revoked by the Bureau and 
I was sent to the Naval Mine Warfare School at Yorktown, Va. 
The Navy, as you know, is the Silent Service, given to mysteri- 
ous brooding spells while other more articulate branches of the 
armed forces rush into print to justify their existence. About the 
most secret activity of the Navy is mine sweeping, and the 
darkest and least soluble of all mysteries is how I came to be 
selected for it. 


Until the receipt of my orders, mine sweeping was a trade that 
I wanted no part of. Although the mortality rate of mine sweep- 
ing personnel was not particularly high in the last war, the duty 
was arduous and, not to be too polite about it, stinkaroo. The 
boys swept not only enemy mines but, after the conclusion of 
hostilities, turned to and for a solid year swept the gargantuan 
North Sea fields that the U. S. had planted as protection against 
the enemy ships. In return for which, they got home-after every- 
body had forgotten that there had been a war and found all the 
good jobs taken. No, I didn’t like mine sweeping. 

But orders were orders and the fact that I was being sent to 
school for eleven weeks opened rather pleasant academic vistas. 
To tell the truth, I had grown a little self-conscious about filling 
in naval questionnaires. They asked hopefully whether I was a 
graduate of the Naval Academy and, when I answered “‘ No” to 
that, they besought me to tell them what colleges and universi- 
ties had honored me with their degrees. None. When they said 
succinctly and intimidatingly, “High school graduate?” they 
plumbed the depths of my ignorance, as the answer again was 
“No.” But now—or, anyway, eleven weeks from now —I 
would be a member of the elect. In all the United States Navy at 
that time there were only 200 officers whose alma mater was the 
Naval Mine Warfare School and I would be the 201st. At last I 
would have graduated from something and the 76 other students 
in my class — mostly inconsequential ensigns and jg’s — would 
have to follow along as best they might. 

Well, I made it. I was not the honor student. But on account 
of my rank I had a drag with the faculty, who permitted me to 
look at my class standing. I graduated 76th, and was reliably 
informed that up to that time no lieutenant commander had 
been bilged out of Mine School. ; 

Algebra was my weakness. To know mine sweeping you have 
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to understand electrical circuits and magnetic induction. For an 
understanding of these erudite subjects you have to know 
algebra. I don’t know why, but you do. And I hadn’t cracked an 
algebra book for 35 years. But I studied and got an A for Effort. 
I studied equations, Wheatstone bridges and Fleming’s right- 
hand rule so assiduously that it wasn’t until the latter part of the 
tenth week that I had opportunity to realize that there were 
literally dozens of bright ensigns and jg’s who had mastered 
these mysteries in the first week and whose brains were thence 

forth at my disposal. 

Perhaps I should have adopted the all-out philosophy of 
another two-and-half-stripet who graduated either 75th or 77th. 
He said he had never previously graduated from anything. On 
his next to the last day at kindergarten he had bilged out 
because he tripped over an electric light cord. Ever since then 
he had been allergic to electricity and would have none of it. 
He got a nice berth as exec of a mine layer and subsequently 
saw service in the African invasion — while I went straight to 
the mine sweepers. 

+ + + 

I have never been allergic to small craft and that is what an 
overwhelming majority of the mine sweepers are. In my early 
days at Tompkinsville, to which location I was assigned in 
command of the New York group of mine sweepers, I used to 
hear a lot about the alleged crankiness of the District class of 
mine sweepers known as AMcs. They wouldn’t do this and they 
would do that, said their youthful skippers as the engine room 
annunciators jangled and the deck force hopped hither and yon 
inserting fenders between the ship’s side and the pier. They were 
topheavy and they always backed to port unless you wanted 
them to, and the best tugboat skipper in New York harbor 
couldn’t get ’em to pop up when he said “ Mommer.” 

That’s what I believed until Larry Reybine, an ex-ocean 
racing sailor, blew in as officer-in-charge of the sweeper Vigor. 
He took me out for the day to run the magnetic range or some- 
thing and, as the lines were singled up he said: “‘ Alf, these little 
packets handle like a canoe. They’re lovely. Now watch.” . 

I watched with interest heightened by the fact that these 
were the first encouraging words I had ever heard spoken for 
the maneuverability of an AMc. There were a couple of sub- 
chasers moored ahead of us and a YMS astern, and we were 
sandwiched in between, port side to the pier, with barely enough 
room to go ahead on a short spring. 

But that is what Larry did, after all lines but the bow spring 
had been let go. He stopped his motor and, while the stern was 
still swinging to starboard, went slow astern, let go the spring, 
gave her full right rudder, eased to amidships as we brought the 
YMS abeam. It was beautiful timing and a neat balancing of the 
little ship’s willingness and contrariness. He stopped the motor 
again before the Vigor’s stern began to work to port, drifted 
slowly down the center of the slip, gave one long blast as we 
neared the end of the pier, spun her in a Turn 27, hard right 
rudder, full speed ahead, and straightened her out for the run 
down to the Narrows. 

Months later, down at Cape May, I watched Bud Gasque, 
skipper of the Assertive, another of the same class, make a land- 
ing that was even better than Larry’s departure. Bud was not 
given to superlatives, but he admitted when I pressed him that 
the AMcs weren’t too bad if you treated them right. This was a 
downwind landing, starboard side to, wind at least 30 knots, 
alongside a finger of Pier 3. We came in aboiling at an angle of 
fifteen degrees with stopped motor and no place to go but 
through the pier if the motor didn’t take hold in reverse. One 
and only one line was thrown, a quarter spring, and as a spry 
sailor on the finger pier led it to a bollard ’way forward, Bud gave 
the horses two-thirds astern. They backed, exactly as he (not I) 
had expected them to. The hawser was new, the press of wind on 
the Assertive’s stern was strong, and the dumpy craft sprung 
herself in to the pier so docilely that breast lines were dropped 
on their respective bollards and the bell to stop the engine was 
immediately followed by “Double up and secure.” 

Yes, I found you could get fond of little packets like the Navy 
AMes if you saw them handled right, even if they are the God- 
awfulest looking craft ever devised. Why, the pilot house is so 


ay 


far forward that it appears to belong to the sweeper up ahead, 
and is so unnautical in appearance that I used to think of its 
encircling cat walk as the front veranda. 

Paul Williams had the Limpkin, another of this numerous 
class and, sweeping out of New York, used to sit on the front 
porch where he could watch the other sweeps while tanning his 
bald head. I went out with him one day and came back late in 
the evening and so am in a position to tell you how the mine 
sweeps — at least Paul Williams and the Limpkin — saved the 
port of New York from fire and destruction. I have been reading 
in the papers recently about how the Coast Guard preserved 
New York from a fate worse than that and, as nobody to my 
knowledge has ever given the sweeps a word of favorable 
publicity, it’s time to take off the wraps. This was really 
something. 

We came up Ambrose Channel directly ahead of an inbound 
convoy of tankers — 15 huge seagoing vessels each laden with 
100,000 barrels of high octane or other gasoline. As I forgot 
how to multiply immediately after receiving my precious 
diploma from Mine School I can’t tell you how many million 
gallons of liquid jewels that is, but it’s enough to run your plane 
and your motor boat through the next half a dozen reincarna- 
tions. Or enough to burn New York’s docks and shipping to a 
cinder. And the anti-submarine gate was closed — with the tide 
flooding under this four-mile string of tankers pounding up the 
channel. Ah me! 

The Limpkin reached the gate first and a Yippy bustled out 
and told us to lie to until the gate-closing exercises were com- 
pleted. She dashed off to warn the first tanker, whose propeller 
was already going astern and, although the night was black:as 
pitch, there was enough light from the gate vessels for me to see 
that she was cutting it too fine across her bow. A second later a 
shout in the night and the scrunch of steel on wood confirmed 
the evidence of my eyes and I said to myself, “If I weren’t an 
innocent bystander I’d be tearing around telling people what 
to do. . . . By God!” I added to myself, jumping a foot in the 
air, ‘‘you’re probably S.O.P.A. and you’ve damned well got 
to do something!” 

So I told Williams to have his communicator get the senior 
gate vessel on the radiophone and tell her for me to cut out the 
exercises and open the gate damn quick, and added that we’d 
have to run full speed up the line of incoming tankers and 
anchor them one by one to avert the worst shambles and 





The skipper had a 36-inch megaphone and his voice was 
louder — can you believe it? —than Gordon Raymond's at 
the Salerno beachhead 
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Them was golden words that drifted across the Stygian darkness of the night: ‘‘All the depth charges are set on safe.” 


holocaust that had threatened New York since the Black Tom 
disaster. 

Thereafter Williams took the job in hand and really worked 
fast. First, he made the attempt to get the shipwrecked YP boat 
out of the channel before she sank. In the few minutes that it 
took him to work near the first tanker and get a line to the 
Yippy, which was now alongside amidships, I heard two re- 
marks that couldn’t have been sweeter if Gershwin had set 
them to music. The first was, ‘‘A man is standing by to take 
your line. Everybody else is O.K. and aboard the tanker.” And 
the second, ‘‘ All the depth charges are set on safe.”’ 

The towing line was passed, the last man of the Yippy’s crew 
jumped aboard the deep-laden tanker’s deck, and the Limpkin 
backed away. One of our men with a fire ax stood by the line, 
just in case. But he didn’t really need it because, when the 
Yippy sank smack in the middle of the channel, the line parted 
before he could swing the ax. Two more seamen tossed over a 
dan buoy to mark the spot, the skipper said “Too bad,” we 
waited a few seconds to find out whether the ash cans really 
had been set on safe, and then the Limpkin charged down chan- 
nel four bells and a jingle to avert the major disaster. 

Williams didn’t waste time fiddling with the phone in warn- 
ing the oncoming tankers. He had a 36-inch megaphone and his 
voice — I’ll lay a hundred dollars on it — was ten times louder 
than Gordon Raymond’s at the Salerno beachhead. “The gate 
is closed,”’ he yelled as the second ship came abeam. ‘‘ Anchor 
immediately to avoid collision!” 

Those tanker boys were on their toes — as they have to be if 
they don’t want to simulate a live volcano — and one after the 
other of them anchored as they got the word. Too often in this 
war a glancing blow between a tanker and another vessel has 
ignited the spark that spelled doom for both of them. Some 
twenty minutes later we reached the end of the column and 
worked back to find the tankers all at rest, some athwart the 
channel and others headed seaward but no one within collision 
distance of the next. It was a good evening’s work for the 
Limpkin. Yes, and it was a good night’s work for ‘‘ Windy” 
Byrnes in his tug Metacom when the gate was opened and he 
horsed the anchored tankers around one by one and headed 
them for the security of the protected anchorage. 

++ + 

But let’s see, where were we? Oh yes, mine sweeping. 

Well, I never really got to love it at Tompkinsville as there 
was too much desk work and too little opportunity to go to sea 
with the sweeps. The hours, though, would have been nice if 
they had been shorter. I worked from eight in the morning until 
midnight and got parts of two Sundays off a month — and I 
remember (for contrast) when I was a free man and used to 
stagger into the office on payday and cruise the rest of the time, 
weather permitting. Of course, when the weather didn’t permit 
I didn’t cruise — and that isn’t mine sweeping either. 

I really began to learn the mysteries of the art when,- in 
August of ’42, I was detached from Tompkinsville and ordered 


to proceed to Cape May, N. J., for such duty as might be 
assigned. I arrived in pouring rain — which reminded me of the 
last time I had put in there in Hotspur in the fall of ’39 — and 
the next morning reported to Captain H. B. Mecleary for duty. 
He said: “ You will be commander of the Mine Sweeping Group 
and your chief job will be to go to sea with the sweepers and see 
that they sweep where and when you want them to. The Fourth 
is the only Naval District on the eastern seaboard in which the 
Comsweep is given time to sweep. Your predecéssor, Com- 
mander McDonald, will indoctrinate you.” 

So, as it had stopped raining, I excused myself and looked up 
Mac. He got me a little blank book. “ Now,” said he, “put this 
down. Captain Mecleary is Commanding Officer of the Naval 
Base and of the Inshore Patrol. He’s the works. Captain John 
Magruder is Assistant for Operations, and he’s your immediate 
boss. Don’t bother Captain Mecleary with operating details. If 
you want to go home over the week-end see Captain Downer.” 

“Three four-stripers?” I asked. ‘‘It sounds like 90 Church.” 

“Yes and no. Captain Downer is Assistant Commander 
Inshore Patrol but, as the sweeps practically run themselves, he 
never interferes. There’s also the Commanding Officer of the 
Air Station and the Commanding Officer of the Section Base. 
They won’t bother you. Now, if you’ve got all that in your head 
we'll step outside and have a look around.” 

I didn’t have it in my head or even in the notebook. But I 
soon learned that although the set-up seemed screwy it was no 
exception to the Navy rule, whatever that rule may be. All 
organizational plans that I’ve seen are called screwy, the only 
thing in common being that they work. Which the set-up cer- 
tainly did at Cape May. 

So I spent the first day being indoctrinated. It’s going to be a 
lousy pun, but you’ve got to take it. Mac and I and the skipper 
of a PGY got into her gig and went up the harbor to a dock 
where there was a beer joint. Had a couple of glasses of beer. 
Then we got into the gig and went up to a dock in Wildwood. 
Had a couple of glasses of beer. There was another dock in Wild- 
wood and we went there and had some beer. Then we returned 
to Cape May, my indoctrination completed. 

“Tn the morning,” said Mac, “at 0700 we’ll go out in my flag- 
ship, the Roller, and we'll sweep the South Channel. Next day 
you'll relieve me and sweep the North Channel. This tour around 
the inland waterway today was a diversion. I’ve got everything 
so beautifully organized that you can take a day off now and 
then. As for sweeping, there’s absolutely nothing to it.” 

I saw in a glance that I was going to like Cape May better 
than Tompkinsville, where, in my time, sweeping was such a 
serious business that I could never be sure which would wear out 
first, the sweeps or their officers. 


(To be continued) 


The opinions or assertions contained herein are the private ones 
of the writer and are not to be construed as official or reflecting the 
views of the Navy Department or the Naval service at large. 
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Yacht racing is at its best when the speed capabilities of the contesting yachts are as nearly equal as possible 


A REPORT ON THE VANDERBILT RULES 


An Evaluation by the Racing Rules Committee 
of the North American Yacht Racing Union 


By J. HERBERT WARE, Chairman 


Epitor’s Norr. Mr. Ware’s report was presented at the annual “In yacht racing there are many legitimate ways in which 
meeting of the North American Yacht Racing Union which was you may get the better of an opponent. A good start right on the 
held in New York in February, 1945. It was preceded by the intro- gun, with full headway and your wind clear, is what all con- 
ductory remarks of President Clinton H. Crane, who stated that: testants are aiming for. If you get such a start and your op- 

ponents are a minute late, you are praised, not blamed. In horse 
“The past season, in spite of the war, has shown a greatly re- racing it would have been a false start. Blanketing, backwind- 
vived interest in the subject of the racing rules. In this country, ing, playing for the inside at the next mark, making an opponent 
Harold S. Vanderbilt has produced an entirely new set of rules; take an extra tack, etc., are not only permitted but add to the 
in England, discussion has been raging as to the merits of the _ interest of the sport. 


luffing rule. is es 
“Before discussing racing rules in any detail, it will help us if “Mr. Vanderbilt in his articles has pointed out certain weak- 
| we can agree on what yacht racing really is. It is my feeling — nesses and ambiguities in the existing rules, some of which have 


, and I think the feeling of most yachtsmen — that yacht racing long been recognized by racing yachtsmen. To correct these 
is a game and not a race to determine the relative speed of two faults, he has drafted a completely new set of rules which de- 
vessels. The yachts are the pieces and the ocean is the board. It __ part still further from the Rules of the Road at Sea. These rules 
may be played with 90-foot cup defenders, or with sailing have been extensively tried during the past summer and have 
dinghies. It is at its best when the speéd capabilities of the con- | been even more extensively discussed. The chairman of the 
testing yachts are as nearly equal as possible. Experience teaches —_ racing rules committee of the N.A.Y.R.U., in the report which 
that an outstanding yacht in any class will probably kill the — follows, compares the Vanderbilt rules with our own and with 

’ class. In this country, our keenest racing has been in one-design the Rules of the Road at Sea. We should be grateful to Mr. Van- 

‘ classes. Abroad, the attempt has been made by ever closer re- _— derbilt for increasing the interest in yacht racing during this 


} strictions to prevent outbuilding. The hazards are the variations wartime period. 
in the weight and. direction of even the steadiest wind, to say “While there are certain ambiguities in our rules which need 
- nothing of the variation in the tides. Local knowledge, weather correction, racing yachtsmen, and particularly race committee 
y wisdom, the ability to read conditions with a good pair of field members, will bear me out that an agreement on the facts in the 
d glasses are as necessary to a first-rate racing skipper as a good case of a protest is more difficult to arrive at than the final in- 
g tiller hand. terpretation of the rules after the facts have been found. My 
d “All of us who have raced successfully realize that the race is own experience on appeals bodies shows that more than half the 
hever won until the finish line is crossed; that, however bad or time race committees report an impossible state of facts, which 
T good your position may be, seeking a better slant of wind may ‘ must be brought to reason before an intelligent decision can be 
a Save you if behind, whereas, even if you are far ahead, nothing § made. In a hearing to determine the facts, complete disagree- 
it ’ ¢an save you if you run into a complete doldrum and have the ment between the crews of the contending vessels is usual, and 
unhappy experience of seeing your competitors sail merrily even agreement between impartial witnesses is difficult to arrive 
round you on their way to the finish line. at. This being so, good sportsmanship requires that protests 
' “Another important element is knowledge of the rules. The _ should be used sparingly. Most of us, I think, act on the prin- 
es purpose of the rules of all games is to define the game, as any ciple that if the foul was rot intentional and did not affect the 
he game must be played in accordance with the rules, which are in- result of the race, protests should not be made. However, the 


variably both written and unwritten. yachtsman who continually crosses too close when on the port 
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tack, forces overlaps at marks, etc., sometimes leaves us no 
other course but to protest. As a matter of record, protests are 
rare in this country. 

“There is no doubt that the present racing rules are not per- 
fect but they are the growth of more than a century of yacht 
racing all over the world. They have been frequently amended 
and have been interpreted by appeals bodies on both sides of the 
Atlantic. At present they are uniform the world over. In my 
opinion, it is much more important for the good of yachting that 
all of us here and abroad should race under the same rules than 
that those rules should be perfect. It is most important that any 
change should be made jointly by the yachting bodies of all 
countries in which yachting is an active and organized sport, and 
that no change should be made that departs more widely from 
the Rules of the Road at Sea than do our present rules, and that 
whatever changes are made should be made within the structure 
of our present rules; otherwise, great confusion will result.”’ 


Mr. Ware’s report follows: 


ee the most interesting development in yachting dur- 
ing 1944 was the sudden awakening of interest on the part 
of many yachtsmen in the racing rules proposed by Harold S. 
Vanderbilt. Numerous problems have been thereby posed and it 
is the purpose of this report to consider them as briefly as their 
complexity will permit. 

It is entirely natural that yachtsmen should first direct their 
attention to a consideration of the merits of Mr. Vanderbilt’s 
proposals. There are, however, two other aspects of the matter 
which are of basic importance, yet which can be too easily over- 
looked. Inasmuch as they are the foundation upon which the 
racing rules have been constructed, they merit first considera- 
tion. 


In 1929, at the London Conference, substantially uniform 


international sailing rules were agreed upon. and adopted by 
delegates from all of the principal yachting countries of the 
world. This was a notable achievement, accomplished only after 
long years of persistent and arduous effort. 

As a basis for the new code of racing rules thus formulated, 
the delegates inevitably took the Rules of the Road at Sea. In 
so far as was reasonably possible the principles therein estab- 
lished were followed. However, inasmuch as the Rules of the 
Road at Sea were basically designed to keep vessels apart in 
open waters, whereas the racing rules in large part contem- 
plated situations of congestion in relatively narrow waters, cer- 
tain differences were a necessity. Nevertheless, the uniformity of 
principle between the two codes is striking. 

* * * 


Study of the Vanderbilt Rules, accordingly, should be under- 
taken only with a full realization of the obligation of yachtsmen 
to adhere to the sound dictates of international coéperation and 
courtesy. All suggested rule changes, moreover, should be con- 
sidered in their relation to the basic Rules of the Road at Sea. 
Keeping these two factors clearly in mind will provide both the 
perspective and the solid foundation necessary to an intelligent 
and constructive revision of the racing rules, if such revision 
shall be deemed desirable by the yachtsmen of North America. 

Before specifically considering the Vanderbilt Rules, it seems 
advisable first to review the Rules of the Road at Sea. They are 
relatively simple, as follows: 


1. A vessel which is running free shall keep clear of one 
which is close-hauled. 

As applied to same-tack meetings, this means that a wind- 
ward vessel shall keep clear. As applied to opposite-tack meet- 
ings, this gives right of way to a vessel close-hauled ‘on the 
port tack over one running free on the starboard tack. 

2. A vessel which is close-hauled on the port tack shall keep 
clear of one close-hauled on the starboard tack. 

3. A vessel running free on the port tack shall keep clear of 
one running free on the starboard tack. 

4. When both are running free on the same tack, the wind- 
ward vessel shall keep clear. 

5. An overtaking vessel shall keep clear. 
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6. If one vessel is obligated: to keep out of the way, the 
other shall keep her course and speed. 


It is evident almost at a glance that the basic right-of-way 
provisions of existing racing rules follow the above almost ex- 
actly. In addition, Rule 30(H) amplifies the windward-vessel- 
keeps-clear provision to include two close-hauled yachts. 

The supplemental rules of the N.A.Y.R.U., on the other hand, 
contain two types of variation from the Rules of the Road at 
Sea. The first represents amplification: the application of the 
principles of the Rules of the Road at Sea to situations not con- 
templated by them. Illustrative of this is Rule 30(I), which pro- 
hibits a yacht from tacking so close to another that a collision 
would result before the former had gathered proper way. Rules 
31 and 32 similarly make exception to normal right-of-way pro- 
cedure in special situations. 

The second type of variation is outright digression from the 
Rules of the Road at Sea. The right of a yacht being overtaken 
to windward to luff head to wind and as rapidly as she pleases 
is a maneuver obviously outside of normal sailing procedure. 
So, also, is the right of a yacht holding right of way before the 
start, even when being overtaken to leeward, to bear away 
slowly. In this same category must be placed Rule 34 which 
states that there is no required side to the marks of the starting 
line before gunfire and that they do not rank as obstructions. 


The Vanderbilt Rules 


Mr. Vanderbilt’s four basic right-of-way principles are as 
follows: 


1. Port tack yacht keeps clear. 

2. Yacht clear astern keeps clear. 

3. Windward yacht keeps clear. 

4, A yacht, while tacking or jibing, shall keep clear. 


These four rules clearly are simpler than either present racing 
rules or the Rules of the Road at Sea, a simplicity gained largely 
by always giving a starboard-tack yacht right of way over a 
port-tack yacht regardless of the point of sailing of either, and 
by the elimination of the concept of overtaking. These two dele- 
tions permit the combining of present clauses D, E and F of 
Rule 30 into one; and the similar combination of clauses G and 
H — which, incidentally, can and probably should be combined 
without in any way affecting present rules. 

Basically, then, Mr. Vanderbilt in his right-of-way rules 
clearly diverges from the Rules of the Road at Sea in giving right 
of way to a starboard-tack yacht running free over a close- 
hauled port-tack yacht; as he does also in his optional provision 
for use at a start in which a yacht is able to cross the line in the 
right direction only on the port tack, by giving all port-tack 
yachts right of way over all starboard-tack yachts. 

Mr. Vanderbilt also seems to diverge from the Rules of the 
Road at Sea in eliminating overtaking but this is covered in his 
General Rules in almost precisely the same manner as at present 
— another reason why his basic rules are simpler than present 
right-of-way rules. Again, in his Special Momentary Position 
Rules, in a three-boat situation, he permits a yacht to sail in be- 
tween two already overlapped yachts, thus nullifying in this 
case that provision of the Rules of the Road at Sea and of present 
rules which requires an overtaking yacht to keep clear. 


Fundamental Differences Between the Vanderbilt Rules 
and Those of the N.A.Y.R.U. 


There are a great number of differences in the operations of 
these two sets of rules. Many of the changes incorporated by. 
Mr. Vanderbilt are in the nature of simple amplification, the 
setting forth in greater detail of practices permissible under 
existing rules. There is, of course, no basic issue present in this 
aspect of the Vanderbilt Rules. 

Other revisions proposed by Mr. Vanderbilt are designed 
either to change present practices which he deems to be unfair, 
or to eliminate right-of-way determinatives which he regards as 
vague or difficult to determine readily and certainly on the wa- 
ter. These may be listed as follows: 
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1. Sailing Between Two Overlapped Yachts 


Although this provision does nullify that Rule of the Road at 
Sea which provides that an overtaking yacht must keep clear, it 
must be remembered that the Rules of the Road at Sea do not 
contemplate luffing; and, were it not for the luffing privilege 
provided in present rules, a yacht could safely sail between two 
already overlapped yachts which were sailing nearly parallel 
courses at a reasonable distance apart. 

Mr. Vanderbilt advocates this on the ground that if the two 
overlapped yachts are a substantial distance apart, a third yacht 
should not be obligated to sail around them; that the two yachts 
can see the third one-approaching and can close up the gap be- 
tween them if they so desire; but that, if they do not choose to 
do so, they should not be entitled to shut off as much sea room 
as is permissible under present rules. He further argues that, at a 
start, a yacht sailing with good headway often has no choice 
other than to sail between two yachts idling near the line and 
that, accordingly, the practice should be permitted. 

The above arguments are impressive. Accordingly, I recom- 
mend that serious consideration be given to the adoption of this 
revision proposed by Mr. Vanderbilt. 


2. Room at Marks and Obstructions 


Originally, Mr. Vanderbilt, deeming “approximately the same 
course” a vague and unsatisfactory determinative for claiming 
room at the start, provided in his rules that after the starting 
signal all leeward yachts should give room to all windward over- 
lapped yachts. This, of course, legalized barging in its most ex- 
travagant forms and was finally rejected by Mr. Vanderbilt for 
that reason. This revision, originally intended to do away with a 
vague determinative, has since become an anti-barging pro- 
vision, designed to do away with that unfair practice. 

Under present rules, barging unfortunately seems legal, at 
least in its lesser stages, inasmuch as a yacht may claim room 
under Rule 31 after gunfire at a mark of the starting line, if she 
legally overlaps another yacht when both of them without tack- 
ing are about to pass a mark on the required side. Accordingly, a 
weather yacht may approach a leeward yacht at a very substan- 
tial angle and claim room after gunfire provided she has been 
able to assume approximately the same course as that other 
yacht just before either yacht reaches the mark. 

There are two factors which permit barging today. The first 
is the time-position element — the fact that the assumption of 
nearly parallel courses may be delayed until virtually the last 
second. Barging would be stopped were it necessary to establish 
the overlap, let us say, three lengths from the mark. Such a re- 
quirement would, of course, be met immediately with the ob- 
jection that it would be impossible on the water ever to deter- 
mine accurately when a yacht was three lengths from a mark. 
Theoretically this is a thoroughly valid objection but in practice 
the procedure has worked exceedingly well. Knowing the drastic 
penalty for establishing an overlap too late, and being himself 
unable to ascertain accurately when the leeward yacht is just 
three lengths from the mark, the would-be barger sees to it that 
there is no doubt that the overlap is established at more than 
the requisite distance. This method has operated most success- 
fully for a number of years in the Southern Massachusetts 
Y.R.A., in the case of team races between three clubs in that 
organization, by the adoption of this provision as a local 
“ground” rule; and in team racing the desire to take full ad- 
vantage of every practice permissible is undoubtedly at its 
highest. It should be noted, moreover, that this requirement ef- 
fectively solves the approximately-the-same-course question, 
for the windward yacht naturally assumes a course parallel to 
that of the leeward yacht. 

The above discussion of a variant from present rules may at 
first sight seem incongruous in a comparison of such rules with 
those proposed by Mr. Vanderbilt. It is presented, however, in 
order to emphasize the basic problem involved in eliminating 
barging, to which there appears only one other solution, namely 
that contained in the Vanderbilt Rules. 

The second factor which today permits barging is the simple 
fact that barging can take place only when room can be claimed. 
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Mr. Vanderbilt now proposes that there be no such thing as 
room at a mark of the starting line either before or after the start- 
ing signal. He would not permit a yacht after gunfire to luff 
above close-hauled at a windward start or above her compass 
course to the next mark on a free start in order to “freeze out”’ 
another yacht but, on the other hand, there would be no obliga- 
tion to bear away below those courses to give another yacht 
room. 

The question then arises: Just how would this proposal oper- 
ate in practical application? Under certain specified conditions 
Rule 31 today makes.an exception to the right-of-way clauses 
of Rule 30, and it would appear that this exception was in- 
corporated in the rules as a means of preventing collisions at 
specific points during a race where collisions were more apt to 
occur. If this provision is eliminated at a start, then, would 
collisions be more likely to result? 

With no actual tests on which to base an opinion, this is dif- 
ficult to answer. It should be remembered, however, that today, 
prior to gunfire, room may not be claimed at marks of the starting 
line. Mr. Vanderbilt’s proposal would merely continue that pro- 
hibition after gunfire. 

At obstructions or marks, other than starting marks, the Van- 
derbilt Rules provide that if two overlapped yachts are about 
to pass such an obstruction or mark on their windward side, a 
leeward yacht shall allow all windward yachts room to pass and 
round it. 

This is precisely the same provision originally adopted by 
Mr. Vanderbilt for use at the start and subsequently rejected by 
him because it permitted wide-open barging. He has retained it 
for use subsequent to the start, however, inasmuch as he regards 
barging in such instances as a lesser evil than the vagueness of 
“approximately the same course,” which is the right-of-way de- 
terminative of existing rules. 

The Vanderbilt Rules, accordingly, contain two exactly op- 
posite provisions for room at marks. At the start, no overlapped 
yacht may claim room. Subsequently, all overlapped yachts 
may claim room. 

To avoid this sharp divergence of treatment, to the end that 
one uniform rule may apply in all such situations, and in order 
that barging may be more effectively eliminated, it is suggested 
that serious consideration be given to the adoption of the 
method already tested by the Southern Massachusetts Yacht 
Racing Association, namely, that for the purpose of claiming 
room at a mark or obstruction, an overlap must be established 
at a point not less than three lengths distant from such mark or 
obstruction. 


3. Optional Port-Tack Right of Way at Start 


Mr. Vanderbilt’s optional starting provision, giving right of 
way to all port-tack yachts over all starboard-tack yachts, is 
intended to be used solely when the starting line can be crossed 
in the right direction only on the port tack. Mr. Vanderbilt 
contends that starboard-tack right of way was never intended to 
be used as a method whereby a few yachts could interfere with 
the only normal starting course of an entire fleet; and that when 
such conditions obtain, the practice should be prohibited by 
this optional provision. 

Whereas this suggested revision has no little appeal when 
viewed theoretically, it is so fundamental a violation of the 
Rules of the Road at Sea as to seem a dangerous one. The success 
of its operation would be wholly dependent upon every con- 
testant being properly advised of this radical change in right of 
way, short of which serious collisions would surely result. In 
view of the difficulties which race committees have already ex- 
perienced in getting contestants to observe course signals, it is 
exceedingly doubtful that race committees would ever. avail 
themselves of this optional provision. 


4. Starboard-Tack Right of Way 


‘ Mr. Vanderbilt advocates his simplified rule always giving 
right of way to a starboard-tack yacht over a port-tack yacht, 
regardless of their respective points of sailing — except in the 
one instance discussed immediately above — because he re- 
gards close-hauled as a determinative which at times can be very 
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vague. A yacht by definition is free the moment she ceases to be 
close-hauled, but this is not always easy to determine on the 
water. A starboard-tack yacht may have slightly overstood a 
mark, either because of an error in judgment, a shift of wind, or 
being obliged to keep clear of another yacht. May a port-tack 
skipper safely regard her as sailing free? If so, what is his stand- 
ing if the starboard-tack yacht suddenly luffs to close-hauled in 
order to claim right of way? 

Mr. Vanderbilt cites these cases as illustrative of the confu- 
sion which may result from close-hauled as a right-of-way de- 
terminative. In addition, he points out the decision in Rainbow 
vs. Yankee (N.Y.Y.C. 1934 race committee report, page 8) in 
which it was held that at a start a starboard-tack yacht ad- 
mittedly sailing a point and a half free may invoke Rule 30(E) 
against a close-hauled port-tack yacht. ; 

It should be borne in mind, however, that Mr. Vanderbilt’s 
very simple basic rule giving right of way to the starboard-tack 
yacht, regardless of her point of sailing, is but part of the pic- 
ture. May she alter course toward a port-tack yacht and still re- 
tain her right of way? 

He permits a right-of-way yacht, before the starting signal, to 
luff or bear away so as to force a non-right-of-way yacht to alter 
course, but only slowly and not so as to balk or mislead that 
other yacht; and in any event, either before or after starting, she 
may exercise these privileges only if the other yacht is in a posi- 
tion where she is able to respond. 

After the starting signal, a starboard-tack yacht may not de- 
part from her “normal course” with respect to a yacht on the 
opposite tack except by tacking or jibing onto the other yacht’s 
wind. A “normal course” is defined as “the course a yacht 
might sail, in the absence of competitors, to finish as soon as pos- 
sible.’ Under the Vanderbilt Rules, then, whereas the star- 
board-tack yacht does hold right of way, her maneuvers are and 
must be somewhat circumscribed. 

Lastly, consideration should be given to the effect of the Van- 
derbilt Rules upon normal port-tack starts. Such a start, even 
when definitely favored, is a rather difficult one to make under 
present rules when a close-hauled port-tack yacht has right of 
way over all but close-hauled starboard-tack yachts. It would 
obviously be rendered more difficult by giving all starboard- 
tack yachts right of way over even a close-hauled port-tack 
yacht; but such a start would seem to be rendered virtually im- 
possible if in addition starboard-tack yachts were given the 
right to luff and bear away and still retain their right of way. 

Whereas this revision suggested by Mr. Vanderbilt does pro- 
vide an unmistakable right-of-way determinative, it clearly vio- 
lates the Rules of the Road at Sea in giving right of way to a 
yacht sailing free on the starboard tack over one close-hauled on 
the port tack. Mr. Vanderbilt’s aims would seem to be achieved 
by adopting, as suggested by President Clinton H. Crane of the 
Union, a definition of ‘close-hauled” which conforms closely to 
the meaning of that term as used in the Rules of the Road at 
Sea, namely, that a yacht is close-hauled when sailing with the 
wind any point forward of the beam. I endorse this suggestion 
and urge that it be given careful consideration. 


§. Mast Line Termination of Luffing Rights 


Under existing rules, when a yacht is being overtaken to 
windward, she may luff head to wind if she pleases and, after 
starting, as quickly as she pleases, until her stem or bowsprit 
would strike the overtaking yacht abaft the main shrouds were 
she to continue to luff. Thereafter she may maintain the cour$e 
she last was on when her luffing rights terminated, but may luff 
no further. 

Believing that this termination point of luffing rights is vague 
and neither readily nor accurately determinable, Mr. Vanderbilt 
has devised a new and more specific determinative to replace it. 
This involves a new term, ‘‘mast line,” which is an imaginary 
line projecting abeam from the center of the leeward yacht’s 
mainmast. A windward yacht is said to be abreast of the mast 
line when her wheel or the fore end of her tiller is abreast of this 
line. When she has reached this point, a point readily determi- 
nable by her helmsman, the luffing rights of the leeward yacht 
terminate. This termination point is very similar to, but more 
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precise than, that of present rules. Its adoption, accordingly, 
merits serious consideration. 


6. One Luffing Rule — Elimination of ‘“ Approximately 


the Same Course’”’ 


Under existing rules, a yacht can be overtaking another only 
if the two yachts are sailing “approximately the same course,”’ 
beyond which line of demarcation they are deemed to be con- 
verging; unless when risk of collision began they were physically 
overlapped, in which event, although they may be sailing the 
same course, they nevertheless are converging under the rules. 

Mr. Vanderbilt claims that the fine distinction between these 
two points of sailing frequently leads to reasonable doubt as to 
which obtains in any given situation. This, in turn, leads to 
doubt as to whether the overtaking luffing rule or the converging 
luffing rule governs. Under present rules, the leeward yacht has 


- right of way under either but the speed with which she may luff 


and the termination of her luffing rights depends upon which is 
applicable. 

To eliminate “approximately the same course”’ as a determi- 
native, then, Mr. Vanderbilt replaces the two luffing clauses of 
existing rules with his one luffing rule, which is applicable alike 
to overtaking to windward and to converging. In each instance, 
and without distinction, the leeward yacht under the Vanderbilt 
Rules is given the same luffing rights over a windward yacht 
that present rules give to a yacht overtaken to windward. So 
long as the wheel or the fore end of the tiller of the windward 
yacht is aft of the leeward yacht’s mast line, the leeward yacht 
has full luffing rights in these two situations; and these rights are 
dependent, not on the respective courses of the two yachts but 
solely on the position of the windward yacht with respect to the 
mast line. 

Once the luffing rights of the leeward yacht terminate — and 
it must be kept in mind that these rights operate only under 
converging or overtaking-to-windward conditions — the lee- 
ward yacht may no longer maintain the course she last was on — 
if that course was above her normal course — as at present, but 
thereafter may not sail above her normal course. This change 
from present procedure is advocated by Mr. Vanderbilt, first, 
because he sees no point in prolonging a luffing match to the 
detriment of both yachts after the windward yacht has reached 
a position where she will almost inevitably pass the leeward 
yacht; and secondly, because he wishes to avoid, insofar as pos- 
sible, fouls caused by lack of steerage way due to a prolonged 
luffing match. 

In thus eliminating the vague determinative of “approxi- 
mately the same course,” Mr. Vanderbilt has proposed a revi- 
sion that merits thoughtful study, as does also his provision that 
upon the termination of her luffing rights a leeward yacht may 
not thereafter sail above her normal or proper course. 

It should be noted that, in eliminating one of the two luffing 
provisions of present rules, Mr. Vanderbilt has chosen to retain 
that one which permits the leeward yacht to luff head to wind 
and as quickly as she pleases. There has long been a substantial 
number of yachtsmen here and in England who have questioned 
both the sportsmanship and the seamanship of such all-out 
luffing. Inasmuch as the entire matter has now come up for 
consideration, it is suggested, then, that serious thought be 
given to the elimination of the right to luff as one pleases and 
that in place thereof, a yacht be permitted still to luff head to 
wind but only in a manner to which a windward yacht can easily 
respond. 


7. Tacking and Jibing 


Mr. Vanderbilt regards present Rule 30(I) as inadequate in 
its failure to mention jibing. His rules, accordingly, mention 
both maneuvers. It should be noted, however, that the failure 
of present rules to mention jibing is due, at least in part, to the 
basic difference between the two maneuvers. A tack necessitates 
a sharp change in course whereas a jibe may involve little if any 
change. 

Mr. Vanderbilt further regards the “proper way” determina- 
tive of Rule 30(I) as being very vague. Accordingly, he requires 

(Continued on page 93) 
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“Stardust” is but 26 feet over 

all and possesses both speed 

and stability. She has excellent 
accommodations for two 





N THE fall of 1939, it began to look as if that desire for a 
sail boat of my very own might soon be realized. Just before 
I started teaching school that fall, Dad and I went to see 
Phil Blaisdell, hoping that he would be able to build for us. The 
Blaisdells had been building boats on the banks of the Kennebec 
for over 75 years and now Phil and Charles Blaisdell were 
carrying on in the true Maine boatbuilding tradition. I knew 
Phil Blaisdell well. For two summers, while going to college, I’d 
worked for him. I knew him for the kind, sincere, skillful man 
that he was and had all kinds of confidence in his work. 

Phil’s interest in his boats never ceased even after they left the 
yard completed. He kept track of them and was pleased to have 
them appreciated, as he put the best of his work and material 
into them. It never seemed work to him to build boats because 
his life was so centered around them that he felt he was creating 
some new living thing; as each boat sailed down the river, part 
of him went with her. 

Phil’s father, Nicholas Blaisdell, had built a 23-foot sloop 
which had been successful in local races. Every five or six years 
thereafter, the shop had built a boat along similar lines but with 
certain improvements. With each of these boats, Phil had been 
developing what he thought would make the ideal cruising sloop. 
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“STAB GUS f° 


A Tribute to Philip Blaisdell 


By JAMES F. BAKER, Lt. (ig), USCGR 


When he asked me that fall what sort of a boat I wanted, I am 
quite sure that he knew my needs much better than I. There were 
a few general ideas which I hoped he would incorporate. The 
boat must be a fine sailer but no racing machine; have good 
accommodations for two but be no houseboat; be stiff in a smart 


_ breeze and, above all, pretty to look at. From then on, Phil was 


on his own and I would take whatever he gave me. He developed 
his ideas around the model of the little 23-footer. The first 
change was to reduce the overhang forward by lengthening the 
water line to 21 feet. This gave a slight hollow along the water 
line forward and a nice, easy entrance. Not everyone cares for 
the appefrance of the bow but it improves the sailing qualities, 
especially in going to windward. 

The next improvement was to increase the length with an over- 
hang stern. This greatly enhanced her appearance and gave 
additional cockpit room. Quite a debate then ensued con- 
cerning the pros and cons of self-bailing cockpits. To have a 
self-bailing cockpit in a boat of this size means no protection for 
the crew from the weather and precious little cockpit room. We 
finally chose the deep, roomy cockpit and in two summers of 
continuous sailing it has proved comfortable and not the least 
bit dangerous. 

I don’t enjoy cruising in a boat which is continually on her 
beam ends. Stability was, therefore, an important feature 
although I still wanted a good turn of speed. Fairly hard bilges, 
plus 2100 pounds of iron outside ballast and 700 pounds of lead 
inside, accomplished our aim. A good boat is a compromise of 
many factors. Full headroom was forgotten for a well-pro- 
portioned cabin. Inside aft, on the port side, is an alcohol stove 
and, to starboard, the ice box, shelves, etc. Two wide bunks with 
sponge rubber mattresses are along the sides and there is a 
toilet forward under the hatch. 

The rig is all inboard and quite tall. A club-footed jib is used 
for cruising and before reefing any sails the large jib is taken in 
and a small storm jib set. This small jib cuts down the total 
area, gives a little more weather helm and shifting jibs is much 
easier than reefing. The total sail area is 328 square feet. 

In a boat of this size, a propeller constantly in the water 
will have considerable effect on the sailing qualities so an 
inboard engine was out of the question. On the starboard wash 
rail, in wake of the cockpit, are three bronze bolts, to which can 

(Continued on page 110) 
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K. A. Staley 
“‘Moosabec”’ is a 34-foot Alden cutter, whose home port is at the 
Youngstown Yacht Club at the mouth of the Niagara River 


Wee I started my yachting activities on Lake On- 


tario almost the first advice received was “not to miss 
a cruise to the Bay of Quinte.” The chart shows the 
bay to be a long sinuous body of water lying between Prince 
Edward and Amherst Islands on the south and the Province of 
Ontario on the north. From Kingston, on the east, to Presquile, 
on the west, lies a good 80 miles of beautifully protected water, 
varying from 1 to 6 miles in width and with depths of from 12 to 
100 feet. Near Kingston there are some rocky dangers to be 
avoided but they are well marked. Elsewhere one need exercise 
only the usual caution. Cruising enthusiasts added to my store 
of knowledge and increased my eagerness by describing the pur- 
ity and freshness of the waters for swimming, the excellent 
fishing, the beauties of the cultivated but thinly populated shore 
line, the multitude of delightful anchorages, the hospitality of 
the little waterside communities. Then I read C. H. J. Snider’s 
passage in Edwin Schoettle’s Sailing Craft, ‘summer paradise 
is the Bay of Quinte with birds singing all day long in the woods 
on either hand and good fishing in every nook and cove.” That 
settled it; I must see for myself. : 
As every skipper knows, it is one thing to assemble a gang for 
a short jaunt and another to find a crew for two weeks who can 
live together in a small ship and finish on speaking terms. Cir- 
cumstances combined to give me as good a company as any 
skipper could want. There was Karl, a sailing canoe enthusiast 
from New York; Jack, who cut his eye teeth on a catboat in 
Buzzards Bay and Vineyard Sound; and Mac, a tough Scot who 
feared nothing so long as there was porridge for breakfast. 
Karl, with a lifetime of outdoor activities, elected himself, 
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CRUISING THE 
QUINTE 


Lake Ontario’s Bay of Quinte Is a Cruising Paradise 


By HOWARD M. SHARP 


with no vetoes, as cook. We all figured that if he could keep 
right side up in a sailing canoe, bracing himself in a good galley in 
all weather would be a cinch. He brought along as his badge of 
office a two-quart pressure cooker and, although it is getting 
ahead of my story, I want to say that any skipper who doesn’t 
include such a utensil in his galley complement when they are 
again available, is crazy. What a cook can do with it in five 
minutes on a good stove is nothing short of a miracle. 

Mac was assigned to the deck and Jack and myself constituted 
the after guard. The ship? Well, this is a story of a cruise so I’ll 
restrain myself by saying that she is Moosabec, a 34-foot 
Alden cutter with roller reefing on the main, roller furling jib 
and auxiliary power; as sweet a sailer in all weather as any man 
would want. Her home port is at the Youngstown Yacht Club 
at the mouth of the Niagara River and there, one Friday night 
in early July, we eased her up to the club dock and started stow- 
ing supplies and gear. Every time I start out on a long trip I 
wonder how that mountain of stuff ever gets stowed leaving 
room for the crew, but it does, and a last look around never 
creates the impression of an overstuffed sea bag. . 

My wife, who I suspect secretly delights in the title of Gal- 
ley Slave, allowed Karl to help her in stowing away the grub, 
and next day,.in the tossing around we encountered, not a thing 
came adrift. Sails were bent on and loosely stopped and by 
10:00 o’clock we gathered in the cockpit for explanation of the 
station bill, duties expected of each man, and my own wishes 


‘ with respect to the conduct of the ship in general. 


The prevailing winds on Lake Ontario are westerly and, the 
barometer being neither up nor down, we expected that this 
would hold. It was decided to lay a course directly for Presquile 
Light, 90 miles across the lake, 54° T or NE by E % E by our 
compass. There being no wind, we set a dock watch with in- 
structions to call us out at the first sign of the expected morning 
breeze. About 4:00 a.m. the call came and in no time we were 
dropping down the river, past the white Niagara Light, to take 
departure from the flashing white buoy at the bar. The breeze 
was light and the sea flat but the sun came up a blood red and we 
knew that there would be weather before the day was over. By 
afternoon the squalls were marching from the west, causing us 
to douse the main at intervals, leaving only the jumbo and, with 
a fetch of 100 miles of open water, raising a nice 6 to 8 foot sea 
almost dead aft. We romped but we rolled and before long Karl, 
with the observation that it looked like a big ocean to him, took 
to his bunk. Soon one of the fanniest episodes of the trip, to us, 
was furnished by Kari struggling out of the closed companion in 


_ desperate effort to make the rail before it was too late. He did, 


but just, and his split second finish furnished us heartless but 
lucky buckos, who never had in our sailing lives been so afflicted, 
an uproarious relief from struggling with sails and wheel. 


A hard crew to beat. 
Karl was a sailing canoe 
enthusiast, Jack had cut 
his eyeteeth sailing cat 
boats and Mac feared 
nothing so long as there 
was sure to be porridge 
for breakfast 
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At dark, the wind fell but not the sea and a dense fog settled 
down. Our dead reckoning put us within 10 miles of the light, 
but without a glimpse of shore or vessel on established course we 
had no opportunity to verify our assumptions. The shore is 
rocky and the entrance to Presquile Bay must be negotiated 
carefully by leaving to port a spar buoy 4 mile southeast of the 
light; to run between the buoy and the light is to risk a bad 
grounding on a rocky shore. Under power, and with Mac on the 
bowsprit, we stood in cautiously for there is no fog signal at the 
light. Suddenly a break showed us the light where it should have 
been and presently we were in the clear. Negotiating Presquile 
Bay is a job in which there is not a large margin of error, for the 
channel is narrow with a lot of shallow water on all sides. Two 
range lights on the shore five miles northwest of the entrance 
buoy look like one but unfortunately there are other shore lights 
which can be mistaken for the ranges. However, with a fair de- 
parture from a flashing buoy abeam the light, the careful atten- 
tion to the compass, plus a sharp lookout for unlighted channel 
markers, we drew opposite the resort hotel at Calf Pasture 
Point, made a 90° turn to port and, just before midnight, dropped 
the hook 200 feet off shore, snugged down, and slid into our 
blankets with that mingled feeling of relief and exultation that 
comes of a good landfall after a hard day at sea. 

For three days the lake was fogbound due to warm offshore 
air meeting the cold water of the lake, but in the bay the sun 
was hot, the breeze steady from the west, and the woolpacks 
moved complacently overhead. Food supplies can be had at 
Presquile but water and ice must be carried long distances at 
some inconvenience. Perch fishing is excellent and we had a real 
fish fry. 

After a day’s rest we set out to clear the Murray Canal and 
start down the Bay to whatever anchorage our fancy dictated. 
A general word here about charts and buoyage may be helpful. 
All through the bay from Kingston west the channels are 
marked as from seaward, so when coming in from the open lake 
at Presquile and proceeding eastward, red buoys are left on the 
port side. Charts are excellent and service on their procurement 
from the Department of Mines and Resources, Ottawa, is fast 
and efficient. Some are marked in feet and others in fathoms, 
and when passing from one chart to another the skipper is well 
advised to note the directions carefully, if he would learn from 
one experience to be outlined subsequently. 

The Murray Canal is about 6 miles long, without locks, and 
seemingly cut straight through pasture land. There are no toll 
charges. Cows and horses graze along the banks, and a dusty 
road carries an occasional car or vacationing cyclist. There are 
three little swing bridges, hand operated, and a blast of the horn 
opens them far in advance, the tender and an occasional helper 

walking the long bar round and round, then pausing to wave 
cheerfully at the sunburned voyagers slipping silently past. At 
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Mac, virtuoso of the fog 
horn, doing ‘his stuff 
on the Murray Canal. 
There are three little 
swing bridges, hand- 
operated, and a blast of 
the horn opens them far 


in advance 

K. A, Staley 
the last bridge you give your ship’s name and home port by hail 
and then emerge into Trenton Bay. When we cleared the break- . 
water a really fresh westerly was blowing so we left the jib with 
which we had negotiated the canal and, with the wind on the 
port quarter, romped along comfortably at 5 knots. The entire 
Quinte is everywhere so protected that no sea can make up, so 
wind really can be enjoyed. The water in Trenton Bay is heavy 
with vegetable matter and with a little wave action a fine foam 
works up so the sailor has the impression of tearing along on a 
great vat of nut brown ale. The land on the right is rather steep 
and wooded while to the left the more level farm land is broken 
by the cities of Trenton and Belleville. 

The entrance to Trenton is from the east; if any short cuts are 
tried from the west by way of the unmarked “dark channel” 
you will run afoul of mud banks or weeds. We went on by, revel- 
ing in the wind, the sea, the bright sun, in short what is known 
as “Quinte weather.” At Belleville there is a great steel bridge 
with a draw at the channel. Would she, on a busy Sunday deign 
to open without argument for our white winged mite? A full half 
mile away we saw her begin to swing and, as we went through in 
a. smother, the rails were lined with watchers, thinking what 
thoughts as they saw our foreign flag. We roared our thanks to 
the tender, hoping the gale would not defeat our only effort of 
appreciation. A half mile east the buoyed channel to the harbor 
opened and it being 5:30 we decided to seek a berth. From the 
chart the government dock offered a splendid L shaped lee so we 
worked in behind it and up to roadway connecting to the shore. 
The wind was so strong that heaving lines blew back in our face 
and it was 15 minutes before we were tied up by the aid of 
powerful language from the skipper, some fancy maneuvering 
and the help of a lone observer who fortunately knew what to do 
about lines. Where we lay the wind sang in the rigging but the 
water was still and our supper was a jolly affair. Later some 
friends joined us and we spliced the main brace, talked ships and 
sailing, and then turned in with the wind dropping and the cool 
sweet air flooding the cabin. 

There is a yacht club mooring near the town where ice and 
supplies are available but the channel skirts a sunken crib, and 
high water made landmarks uncertain so we elected to stay 
where we were. However, the next morning a 
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passing stranger took cook up to town in his 
car, a long walk for a man with sea legs; 
waited for him te complete some food pur- 
chases, and brought him back. Not the least 
of the joys of Quinte cruising are the hos- 
pitable people who live thereabouts. 

The wind was still westerly but moderate, 
the woolpacks marched overhead, the sea 
sparkled, so away we went, bound for Picton. 
Three miles to starboard after leaving Belle- 
ville is Massasauga Point, an excellent place 
to drop anchor for a swim or a quiet night. 
Still farther along on the south shore is the 
tiny hamlet of Northport. There is excellent 
fishing nearby and supplies can be had at the 
crossroads store. There used to be a fair 
wharf where protection could be had from all 





The Bay of Quinte is a long sinuous body of water 








lying between Prince Edward and Amherst Islands 






9 Steng Pt on the south and the Province of Ontario on the 
north. Here is cruising at its best 
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“Before a fine westerly we made an easy run to Stella, a tiny 
town on the north shore of Amherst Island.” 


but north and northeast winds but the high water is said to have 
washed this out. There is deep water up close, however, so the 
dinghy row isn’t long. We didn’t take time to verify these bits of 
information but they came from reliable sources so I feel safe in 
passing them along. 

The water in this part of the bay begins to lose its vegetable 
coloring and takes on a light blue-green tint. The shore becomes 
rolling and cultivated, emphasizing by its peaceful contrast the 
freedom and joy of the water. There is one bit of caution in here 
and that is Northport Shoal north of Northport. Observe the 
chart well and stay on the course because between the light 
buoy and the spar to the south is where the dangers lie, and the 
spar is hard to pick up against a sparkling sea. My advice is to 
stay north of the light buoy. 

About three miles beyond the shoal comes the maze of Tele- 
graph Narrows. Coming up to it gives a skipper the willies be- 
cause it looks like a tank trap of spars. However, by checking off 
the buoys one by one and keeping strictly to the channel the 
way soon opens up. After clearing the Narrows, Deseronto lies 
about two miles ahead on the port hand. There is good dockage 
there while taking on supplies, and good protection against 
winds from the north. However, few lie in there for long because 
of the multitude of natural anchorages all about. Deseronto is at 
the head of Long Reach and upon rounding the buoy there lies 
ahead a beautiful narrow stretch much resembling the Hudson. 
The land on either side is steep and wooded, broken only here 
and there by summer camps; the water a deep blue green. The 
wind was now well on the starboard beam and Moosabec went 
down to her lines while a nice wave formed along the port quar- 
ter. We were travelling, and the crew beamed. Karl broke out a 
mound of sandwiches and some cold beer and life was nothing 
but bliss. In no time it seemed Roblins Mills was off the star- 
board beam. This is a splendid anchorage with deep water right 
up to the wooded shore and Hay Bay, where muskies lie, is just 
across the way. Hay Bay is not charted for depth but, there is 
plenty of deep water if one wants to sound carefully to an an- 
chorage, while fishing. About three miles further we picked up 
the triangular bombing target which for some reason unknown 
to yachtsmen lies almost fair on the turn into Adolphous Reach. 
The RCAF wants a 3000 foot clearance which to all intents and 
purposes puts one practically in the woods on the west shore. 
Fortunately the bombers were busy practicing somewhere else 
at that time, for the wind had pulled ahead, a squall was show- 
ing over the high western shore and we were looking for sea 
room. These squalls come up unnoticed because of the high 
shore and a skipper is well advised to.be wary, for even in clear 
weather the valleys running down to the reach can pour a 
vicious blast out along the water. Hallowell Mills in particular 
had a bad reputation in days past for taking the sticks out of the 
lumber schooners that used to sail in and out of Picton. 

Our particular cloud was void of wind but put down a cold 
sheet of rain. We doused the main and then I sent the crew 
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‘At Picton (above) we made fast alongside the float and 
enjoyed the hospitality of the Prince Edward Yacht Club.” 


“Picton Harbor (below) is as protected as a bathtub, lying 
securely among the steep hills. Supplies of all kinds are 
available and everyone is most hospitable.” 


below. The rain soon ceased and we again made full sail but in 
that short interval, in spite of slicker and wool shirt I was 
chilled to chattering and nothing but a dollop of pirate’s blood 
would thaw me out. 

Picton lies at the very head of Long Reach and the harbor 
opens off to starboard. It would appear that a vessel must sail 
right into the high wooded shore before the turn opens up, and 
one is apt to be more than a little concerned at the first attempt. 
As we made the turn the wind dropped and it started to rain 
again, straight down, so we put on the motor and moved slowly 
up to the floating dock of the Prince Edward Yacht Club. Mr. 
Croft, the steward, was on hand at our hail, assisted us in moor- 
ing, and then turned the club over to us with that hospitality for 
which it is famous. The harbor is as protected as a bathtub, 
lying securely among the steep hills. The wind may whistle 
overhead but below hardly a catspaw will disturb the water. 
The rain ceased, the sun took a bow before setting and the cool, 
quiet, scented night took possession. We sat on the open yacht 
club porch, smoking and talking quietly of this and that with a 
few of the boating fraternity, then by 10:00 o’clock the lights 
were out and only the stars were on watch. 

Next day we dried sails, cleaned ship, took on stores, cleared 
with the Customs, and loafed. Picton is a beautiful little city, 
full of brisk trade and with a long association with lake shipping. 
Supplies of ‘all kinds are available and everyone is most hos- 
pitable. We picked up a lot of data about wind, weather, an- 
chorages, and fishing and, in the fashion of sailors, got restless. 
The second day about noontime we glided slowly out of the 
harbor and into the fresher breeze blowing down Adolphous 
Reach, bound for Prinyers Cove, about 15 miles to the east. The 
sailing was typically Quinte, moderate westerly, woolpacks, and 
a sparkling sea that made a little spray from our swift passage 


‘and just enough motion to keep our sea legs attuned. By 4:00 


o’clock we were rounding the point of the cove and beating 
slowly up to an anchorage close to the high north bank. The 
. (Continued on page 96) 
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“With the engines backing full, we kicked up quite a wake but we didn’t go toward it.” 


A NIGHT, AN ENSIGN, AND A_ YP 


There is More to a War Than Meets the Headlines 


By WILLIAM SHEPPARD, Lt., USNR 


REMEMBER Pearl Harbor but I remember the 
Sunday afterwards much better, for it was 
then that USS YP 49 and I had a night to- 
gether that I can never forget. 

Since the late months of peace and the early 
months of war, enough days have rolled around 
to bring to us landlubbers in braid some feeling 
of ability at matching wits with the sea. The gold has tarnished 
and in many cases has been renewed; the serge is-shiny and here 
and there a silver hair has crept in among the brown to testify to 
a particularly foggy night or a gale intent on swallowing our 
ship and us. Oh, we’re salty now as we brush the brine off our 
brow. 

But there was a day, and not so long ago, when that braid 
sparkled in the sun and weighed heavy on us as we strode down 
the dock to our first assignment, (resplendent as naval officers, 
yet knowing so little what to do about it. To so many those first 
days and months brought periods of agonizing embarrassment, 
terror of the unknown, and situations which had to be met with 
nothing much to meet them. Harvard Law School is a fine 
place but when it’s blowing 30 knots, the port engine conks out 
and the spring line gets completely out of hand, Spelvin ». 
Conklin just hasn’t got the answer. We who had never tampered 
with the sea before were many of the tools at hand, fashioned in 
90 days with the tempering yet to come. We offered the Navy 
enthusiasm. The Navy demanded more. 

The healing hand of time has had its chance to change those 
grimaces to grins, and in the wardrooms about the world chortles 
are greeting the stories of those first hectic days when logic and 
common sense sparred with seamanship and naval procedure. 
We hear of the skipper of a coastal mine sweeper who was sud- 
denly ordered to get under way when far too many of his crew 
were warming the bar stools of a distant tavern. One hundred 
and forty miles were swept with four men on board plus another 
officer who remained supine and sick in his bunk. I know, I 
know, it can’t be done. But it was. 

And so this is the story of a night in December of 1941. It 
shouldn’t have happened to a dachshund, but it happened to me. 





I was the executive officer of a 75-foot YP, which had been 
called back from retirement after hectic years of chasing rum- 
runners in the smuggling twenties. As I was the second of two 
officers attached, my title came by default but when safely 
ashore I flaunted it for all that it was worth. It was not every 
red-eyed ensign who strode the deck of a Navy ship as “ Exec.” 
And a good thing, too. 

Our job had been to patrol the Philadelphia Navy Yard dur- 
ing the months building up to Pearl Harbor. In its spot 100 miles 
up the Delaware River the yard was in an admittedly secure 
position but there was always the latent possibility of surprise 
sabotage, or picture taking which might present military hints 
to those who shouldn’t. know. Our duty also had the value of 
getting officers and men to some kind of sea when so much of 
our Navy was still forming up on the drawing board. We did 
figure eights over a two-mile course a few hundred yards off the 
piers; but dodging snorting tug boats and the Delaware River 
night boat kept us busy thumbing through the Naval Officer’s 
Guide, determining a right of way and unraveling the myriad of 
lights. 

We learned that, remarkable though the sextant is, it cannot 
furnish a line of position from an altitude taken on the stern 
light of an American Air Line luxury liner. We discovered that, 
while a fixed light can be a great help in getting a bearing, when 
it is fixed on the mudguard of a moving motorcycle its value is 
negligible. No, we didn’t require these aids, since a pair of 
binoculars was quite all that we needed, but we were in there 
pitching for, even then, we suspected that some day we would be 
calling upon all the meager experience we could tuck under our 
belts. 

However, when December 7th crashed down around us, we — 
no, lets put it more bluntly — J was not prepared for anything 


. more demanding than a brush with an excursion cabin-cruiser 


load of South Jersey visiting firemen. I was extremely familiar 
with two miles of waterfront. I knew nothing of how to take it 
from there. : 

But, by the Sunday following the Japanese raid, there had 
been no change in our routine so I was sitting in the thimble- 
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sized wardroom of YP 49 engrossed in a late Perry Mason story 
and the ready duty. That duty consisted of most of the crew 
and one officer remaining on board alongside the dock, awaiting 
the breakdown of another six-bitter with the patrol. As second 
officer, I ran quite a bit toward catching that assignment. It has 
been an old and honored custom for commanding officers in the 
Navy to be free from any dockside evening duty. And who was 
the amenable new reserve to break with tradition — be he only 
an officer-in-charge? 

Suddenly, a messenger brought the news that we were to get 
under way and proceed around to the waterfront to take over 
the patrol. That was disturbing for it pointed toward a long 
watch before the O-in-C would get the word, rally round and be 
waving on the dock. But a few more figure eights either way 
didn’t make much difference and soon we had cast off and were 
nosing our way into the tug-infested waters of our beat toward 
another night of ambling off piers glittering with the sparkle of 
feverish welding. The deck, of course, was mine, although the 


seaman on the helm needed scarcely a murmur in the matter of: 


orders for he knew our path fully as well as I. A fireman 2/c held 
the power of the engine room in his hands, but he held his reins 
loosely for, except when a tug boat skipper and I picked the 
same spot to head for and a “ Back down 
full!” was ordered, he could expect that 
a whole four-hour watch would drift by 
without a change in r.p.ms. On the bow, 
the lookout stared moodily into space 
looking for little men he knew were not 
there. 

In fact, the whole ship was griping at 
the duty. War had burst and yet there 
we were within hailing distance of the 
Liberty Bell. That bell needed defending. 
We felt that we could do it better some- 
what farther afield. We were not at all 
interested in another twisting night off 
the Navy Yard. About the time that I 
was getting ready to turn my cap around 
and be my own relief for a second four- 
hour watch, I noticed the frantic blink- 
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on the anchor. I was told later that one of the firemen rushed to 
the engine room and began pumping the bilges while another got 
busy with a can of brass polish. We were untrammeled by totaii- 
tarian doctrines and we were out to show that initiative was the 
best provider. 

Then another hail from the dock: “They say the ship is 

”? z 
wets the first flurry of confusion, I persuaded our helmsman 
- to resume his chore and the ship headed off in the general direc- 
tion of down the river. Charts we hadn’t used, but we found one 
that would start usoff. The parallel rulers weren’t to turn up 
until the next day, so I called on H.O. 211 for the first time as [ 
laid its edge between a couple of likely looking buoys and then 
slid it carefully to the compass rose. With that course we took 
our departure for the first bend in the river. Deviation was an 
unknown x and the procedure of adding or subtracting westerly 
variation was discussed for several minutes until one of the 
keener members of the crew came forth with a wicked bit of 
doggerel that held the key to the problem. 

Then I had a chance to look over, for the first serious time, our 
possibilities as an offensive vessel. We bristled with a one- 
pounder, two .30 caliber machine guns, four rifles, four pistols 

and two swords. The swords belonged to 
the: officers and were finely” decorated 
weapons but their use to me then seemed 
limited to the symbol of surrender. The 
rifles and pistols called for in-fighting at 
its closest and the .30s, though sprightly 
little guns, were but standard equipment 
for a successful Chicago gangster. It was 
all up to the one-pounder. 

Now a one-pounder has a certain 
vogue as a signal gun to herald the ar- 
rival of sunset and such but its havoc- 
wreaking potentialities had never been 
completely exploited, due no doubt to 
the fact that, as its name so broadly hints, 
it fires a one-pound shell. We peered 
anxiously into our magazine. Nestled 
snugly there lay 12 shells. Even in that 


ing of a light on the main pier. Havingno “The rudder post looked as though we had hit flush of excitement, I knew that 12 


signalman, we were accustomed to meet- 
ing these messages by pulling in to the 
pier and calling up to the sender to see if he had something for 
us. That, I admit, is a cumbersome procedure but we welcomed 
it for it added a fillip to the night. That night it was a galvaniz- 
ing hypodermic. 

“What’s up?” we enquired, hoping that a man had fallen 
overboard or at least a whaleboat had broken loose for us to 
rescue. 

“Plenty!” was shouted back. ‘‘The captain of the yard says 
that an unidentified ship has come by Delaware Breakwater 
without running lights and won’t answer the challenge. You are 
to proceed at once and intercept her.” 

“Intercept her?” I said bleakly. 

“Yeah, get going. She may be heading up the river to blow up 
Philadelphia.” 

“‘Sound General Quarters!” I shouted to start the ball rolling. 
It seemed the military thing to do. Up from the hatches below 
streamed the six men who were not on watch, rubbing their eyes 
and complaining about this break in the orderliness of their 
duty. 

“Prepare for action! We are going down the river to head off 
an unidentified ship heading this way.” 

I must admit that YP 49 had not been molded into a smooth- 
flowing outfit ready for any emergency. This was real; this was 
different; and every man had his ideas on how to prepare for the 
coming struggle. The helmsman made a dive for his lifejacket 
and only an equal leap by.me brought the spinning wheel back 
amidships. One sailor was busy stuffing slices of bread down his 
jumper front; another broke out a rifle and stretched out on 
deck peering over the gunwale, striking a pose similar to that of 
his ancestor at Bunker Hill. I failed to see knives in their teeth 
but I did note the now highly alert lookout sharpening his knife 


something more than mud.” 





pounds of screaming steel would deter 
little from her appointed course. We were 
going to have to get close enough to her that she could sink us 
with her anchor. But there was little time for thoughts of the 
enemy. The throes of navigation were settling upon me like a 
great clammy paw for the night was dark and there was so much 
of it. 

Yes, I know, the Delaware River is a broad one and its way of 
meeting the ocean is not particularly devious but, swallowed in 
a moonless night and banked with dozens of war factories, it 
took on the appearance of a maze lined with Fourth of July 
sparklers. It takes a trip or two plus highly buoy-conscious eyes 
to eliminate the chaff from the wheat so that the shyly twinkling 
light of No. 22 shows up against a background of welding by 
Shop 71. 

We reached the first bend with no great strain. The chart told 
me that much time and money had been spent to facilitate 
passage around that curve, since three sets of range lights di- 
rected the way. One is used for running in on; one takes you 
around the elbow; and another set sends you down the way as 
you line the two lights up over your shoulder. A later re-hash 
showed that, while we came up on the first set correctly, I man- 
aged to line up the upper one of the second with the lower of the 
third. I imagine that this is quite hard to do but it didn’t seem 
so at the time. At any rate, off we went greasing our guns. 

A few minutes after we passed a dredge which might have 
been deepening the center of the channel, I could see tree limbs 
through the gray. As the chart indicated that they were a long 
way from the channel, I thought that it would be best to come 
left a little just to play it safe. 

So “Come left a little,” I said. 

“Aye, aye, sir,” came back, but the bow was falling off to 
the right. , 
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“Put the rudder more left.”’ 

Still we were swinging to the right. 

“Full left rudder!” I ordered. 

“The rudder is full left, sir.” 

“But we are swinging to the right.” 

“Yes, sir, I have noticed that.” 

At this I reached into the bottom of the bag of tricks of all 


. officers new to the mysteries of the sea: 


“All engines stop!” I thundered. 

Scarcely had this order tinkled in the engine room when our 
forward motion ended so abruptly that we were thrown forward 
against the bulkhead. 

Down the engine room voice tube I yelled, ‘‘I only ordered all 
engines stop! Is there anything wrong down there?”’ 

“No, sir,” floated back, ‘‘ Nothing except cat tails coming 
through the port.” 

Yes, our first big chance and we were aground. I turned on 
the light and saw that we had done the job up brown for we 
hadn’t just slipped off the channel onto a nearby mud flat. We 
were high and fast on the wrong side of a river islet with a tide 
that had just a little flood left in it. Away went the grease and 
the rifles. Out came the boat hook and the lead line. Both pre- 
sented us with a tally of four feet four inches, which was on the 
minus side of our four feet six draft. 

This, too, was real; this, too, was different; and the book had 
no answer for it. When a regular Naval officer ran aground in 
peace time with a regular Navy ship, he had no further use for 
the book and so they never put it in it. Any possible information 
would suggest shifting water, ballast and fuel, jettisoning the 
forward turrets, or some such, and would not apply to the 
problem at hand which was, first, to get at that gray ship and, 
second, not to get caught out of bounds up that dead end creek. 

With the engines backing full we kicked up quite a wake but 
we didn’t go toward it. The boat hook sank too easily in the 
mud to help. Ideas burst forth, were discussed avidly, and in 
every case attempted, for out of that maelstrom of talk I hoped 
to glean something which would solve our difficulty. None of my 
90 days’ training offered a solution at that point and I was a 
badly flustered warrior. 

Jettisoning all possible weight had many adherents but the 
paper work which would stare me in the face when we got back 
to port stayed my hand. Yet, after jockeying the engines and 
shifting all the men aft failed, I was about to let everything 
movable go, when one of the boys suggested that, if we all 
jumped in the air at once and freed the ship of all that weight, 
she would leap back an inch or two at a time until she had 
worked her way loose. 

At this men began hopping up and down as though we were 
hop-toads on a tin roof. Shouts of “Wait for me!” “Stay up 
there until I get there!” “You can jump higher than that!” 
filled the air until I finally saw that organization was needed to 
get all of us off the deck at the same time. 

The jumping was stopped and all of us gathered on the foc’sle 
crouching to await my signal of “Jump!” If a Nazi spy had 
peered through the scuppers at us then he would have had a 
strange report to make to his overlords. At the word, the ten of 
us sprang into the night intent on getting up there and staying 
as long as possible. There may be a man who has developed 
sound and effective rules for body control with this goal in 
mind, but he wasn’t with us that night. I must admit that soon 
I began to doubt the practicability of our undertaking but I 
wanted to give it the old college try. 

When one of the boys suggested we add the extra boost of 
flailing our arms upward as we jumped we adopted it and once 
more bent to await the signal. At “Jump!” up went our arms, 
our feet, and, for an instant, us. Nothing happened. We col- 
lapsed to arrive at some new ship-moving idea. 

The idea finally came. Just why it stayed hidden so long I 
don’t know but logic had been pushed aside by war’s urgency. 
We hit upon the idea of sallying ship. We didn’t call it by its 
name for it was as new there as it was the first time it was in- 


‘‘What the devil is wrong with you and which side do you 
want us to come alongside of?” 
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vented. That did it. It didn’t take much rolling, once we began 
a rhythmic running from one side to the other, until the keel 
began to slide free of the mud. 

“Now let’s go!”’ the men shouted. 

** All engines ahead full; left full rudder!” I ordered. 

** All engines answer ahead full, sir, but this rudder spins like 
a top. I can’t seem to get to left full rudder.” 

After stopping the engines, we all trooped back to look at the 


rudder post. This time I felt that I couldn’t stand all the dis- 


cussion and suggestions that were due to pop forth as we sur- 
veyed the situation. So, ‘Look men,” I said, “I probably don’t 
know any more about this than you do, but I’m the one who will 
go on the carpet tomorrow or whenever we get back to the Yard, 
so just pipe down until I ask for ideas individually.” 

Having taken this step forward, it was up to me to do some- 
thing about it. Just what, I didn’t know, but in civilian life 
when my car quit operating I would always go to the hood, lift 
it up, and look in. I decided to do the same here, even though, as 
with the car, I had no idea what I was looking for, or what I 
would do, if I found it. 

We stared down into the small compartment. It took no ex- 
pert to recognize trouble there. The rudder had struck some- 
thing more than mud and had reared up, snapping the tired old 
quadrant and freeing the tiller ropes. That was bad but it looked 
as though the rig for manual steering aft would be able to get us 
off in the direction of the oncoming enemy. We rigged. Then we 
tugged. Nothing gave and nothing we did about it would help 
for part of the broken quadrant was jammed against the rudder 
post and was due to stay there until pried loose. 

That was the end. I was a crumpled, beaten figure of an en- 
sign as I surveyed the situation, preparing to admit defeat to 
the yard by radio telephone. I did have one last gasp of action 
left in me for, while I realized that I’d have to send in a plea for 
a tug, I was damned if-I’d let them find us just offshore there 
obviously out of the channel. Using the engines only, I began to 
work our way out to the channel. It can be done and with some 
degree of ease — but not the first time. I’m sure that the river 
traffic thought that the Navy was playing some kind of cat and 
mouse game as we zigged and zagged our way to the buoy 
neighborhood. 

We made it and, as the two firemen dropped exhausted in the 
engine room, we let go the anchor. Fortunately there was chain 
on it so we were set to be rescued. My hand was heavy as it 
reached for the radio handset. I dropped it as though it had 

(Continued on page 94) 
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THAT THREF STAR F1X 


Is the Ship Really in the Middle of the Triangle Formed by the Three Lines of Position? 


By C. STANLEY OGILVY 


OST navigators of the ‘‘get the answer by the 
shortest method and never mind the 
refinements” school are satisfied with 
using two lines of position to obtain a 
fix. Some of us, however, feel safer with 
sights from three bodies, even though one 
- or two of them may have to be advanced 
over a considerable period. This article concerns itself with the 





problem of ascertaining the ship’s position, once the triangle 


formed by the three lines of position is plotted. 

You may say: “But there is no problem. The ship is in the 
middle of the triangle and that’s.all there is to it.” Maybe that 
is true and maybe it isn’t. In the first place, where is the 
“middle” of the triangle? The spot is obvious enough if the 
triangle is equilateral; there is only one possible center, and the 
eye tells us where that is. But in any other triangle? Suppose 








Fig. 1. The eye places the center somewhere near point C but, to 
obtain a fix, we want the point equidistant from the three sides of 
the triangle 


the three lines of position intersect as shown in Fig. 1. The eye 
places the center somewhere near point C, which is in fact the 
centroid or center of gravity of the triangle (where the three 
medians intersect). For purposes of obtaining a fix, however, 
we want the point equidistant from the three sides of the 
triangle, which is point O, the center of a circle tangent to the 
three lines. The geometric name of this point is the incenter. 
In cases fike that of Fig. 1, the navigator who does not know 
exactly what to look for almost always places his fix too far 
to the right. 

The question may now be raised: what right have we to 
assume that O is a more probable position than C? Perhaps the 
centroid or even some other ‘‘center’”’ (mathematically there 
are others) would be a more logical choice for a fix. To settle 
this we must realize what a navigator means when he selects 
a certain point on a chart and calls it a fix. Only rarely does he 
mean: “The ship is here, right at this pinprick; I am positive 
that she is exactly here; she cannot possibly be anywhere else.” 
Usually we get no such -highly theoretical, navigator’s-dream 
sort of fix. More often he means: ‘This is the most probable 
position of the ship within the margin of error of the means at 
my disposal.” In effect, when three lines of position are used, 
the fix is that point which can be guaranteed to move the least 
distance with a given displacement (parallel to itself) of any 
one of the three lines. This ability of a point to stay put when 
one of the lines from which it is determined is moved is of prime 
importance in qualifying it as a choice for a fix. We see that a 
slight movement of one of the longer sides of.a long narrow 
triangle causes the centroid to move about twice as far as the 
incenter. (See Fig. 2.) Nor is any other point in the triangle 
better behaved than the incenter. 

The next question is: are there any other points which, like 
the incenter, are equidistant from all three lines of position? 
Yes, there are three others, but they are all outside the triangle. 











Fig. 2. A slight movement of one of the longer sides of a long narrow 
triangle causes the centroid to move about twice as far as the incenter 


By extending the sides, we may always draw three other circles 
tangent to the three lines (see’ Fig. 3). On certain infrequent 
occasions, One of the three points Ai, A2 or As may be worth 
considering as a most probable position. Bowditch is misleading 
on the subject. On page 190 (1938 edition) it reads: ‘‘Due to 
the normal inaccuracy of sights, three plotted lines of position 
will usually form a triangle. In.this event, it is most logical to 
assume that some type of error is mutual to all sights and 
therefore should be applied equally to all either away or toward 
the star, but not away from some and toward others.” With this 
statement one is inclined to disagree. It will be noted from Fig. 3 
that the three outside circles are always larger (in general much 
larger) than the inside one. Hence if any one of points Aj, A, or 
A; is chosen as a fix, even if the three stars are in the position 
necessary to make possible such a fix (explained below), we are 
making a choice that does not appeal to common sense. For it 
is usually more logical to accept as a fix a position which involves 
two small errors in one direction and one small error in the other 
than a position which involves three much larger errors, all in 
the same direction. This would be especially true in a small 
boat in rough water, where the errors would tend not to be 
systematic. 

Should we ever use a point outside the triangle, and if so, 
when? Mixter says (Art. 3111, 2nd Edition), ‘Navigators 
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Fig. 3. Are there other points which, like the incenter, are equidistant 
from all three lines of position? The diagram shows three others 
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commonly use the center of the triangle as the position of the 
fix and should continue to-do so. Under certain conditions this 
is not the most likely position, but it is difficult to recognize 
when such conditions exist.” With all due deference to this 
outstanding authority who has done so much to simplify the 
teaching and practice of navigation, I suggest that it is not so 
“difficult to recognize” the necessary conditions. It must be 
admitted, however, that the navigator will seldom go wrong if 
he chooses the central position. What are the exceptional cases? 

Condition 1: The three bodies observed must all lie on the 
same side of a straight line through the observer, that is, all 
within an are of azimuth of less than 180°. 

Condition 2: There must be reason to believe that a systematic 
error exists, mutual to all sights. (As explained above, I do not 
agree with Bowditch that it always does.) 

If — and only if — both these conditions are fulfilled, then 
one of the points outside the triangle may be chosen. Which of 
the three to choose is not difficult to determine, because there is 
always only one point to reach at which it would be necessary 
to move all three lines of position toward their respective stars 
or all three lines of position away from their respective stars. 
This is what is meant by a systematic error. It is not necessary 
to go through the angle-bisecting rigmarole outlined in Bow- 
ditch. 

Condition 3 might be added arbitrarily: All three stars must 
not lie within the same 90° of arc in azimuth. Point As of Fig. 3 
is the kind of extra-triangular point obtained when the three 
stars are all within the same quarter of the sky. There is no 
profit in going so far away from the lines when point O is so 
enticingly close to them. A fix of this type is not normally used 
at all, since it is notoriously “weak.” In fact, a large proportion 
of fixes are obtained from three objects approximately 120° 
apart, one in each third of the sky. Thus all question of an 
extra-triangular fix is eliminated, since condition 1 is con- 
tradicted. 

A systematic error is usually a personal one, the error oc- 
curring, for example, when an observer habitually places the 
image too high or too low in the sight picture. There are few 
other errors systematic in nature. Even an undetected chronom- 
eter error would not affect two observations in the same way 
if they were of bodies on opposite sides of the meridian. So it 
is seen that the second condition for an outside-the-triangle 
fix is relatively rare and that the first condition can always be 
eliminated by a proper choice of stars. 

In the event that it is necessary to use two stars with nearly 
reciprocal azimuths, and a third star whose vertical circle cuts 
the horizon on the shorter arc between the other two, a triangle 
like that of Fig. 4 results. Condition 1 is fulfilled, but not 
convincingly, because two of the stars are nearly 180° apart in 
azimuth. Condition 2 therefore becomes the deciding factor 
and, if it also is weak or negative (that is, if there is little 
reason to suppose that a systematic error exists), then it is a 
toss-up whether to accept position O or position A as the fix. 
Point O is slightly to be preferred because it is a little closer 
to the three lines; but if condition 2 is even suspected to exist, 
then point A immediately becomes highly preferable. 

If two stars with nearly the same azimuth are used in con- 
junction with a third whose line of position makes a “good cut”’ 
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Fig. 4. In the event that it is necessary to use two stars with nearly 


reciprocal azimuths, and a third star whose vertical circle cuts the 
horizon on the shorter arc between them, this is the triangle formed 
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with the other two, we again get a triangle like that of Fig. 4. 
Condition 1 is now strongly satisfied, but this time condition 3 
spoils things for an outside fix: the three stars are in or nearly 
in the same quarter of the sky. Hence even if condition 2 exists, 
the point is too far away for comfort; it is no longer point A. 
There is now nothing to help us choose between points O and A, 
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Fig. 5. The result of a uni-directional error of a few degrees to the - 
left in the bearing of each of three stations, all equidistant from the ship 


as neither is strong. This is an unfortunate trio of stars and one 
to be avoided whenever possible. 

One type of fix which may fulfill all the requirements for an . 
extra-triangular point is the fix by radio direction finder. Since 
land is normally on only one side of the ship, condition 1 is 
usually unavoidable. Furthermore, the error may be quite 
uniformly one-sided. It is not uncommon for an operator to be 
“right-handed” or ‘‘left-handed” in locating his nulls, all 
nulls coming out with an appreciable error in the same direction. 
The land refraction or the night effect may also produce uni- 
directional error. Inasmuch as the lines of position obtained by 
radio are bearings, and not small sections of large ures of circles 
like those from celestial observations, the distance of the sending 
station must also be taken into account. But the principle is the 
same and, if the three stations are all approximately the same 
distance away, the fix will be the same distance from each of 
the bearing lines. If they are at different distances, the fix 
should be nearest the line of position of the nearest station. 

Fig. 5 shows the result of a uni-directional error of a few 
degrees to the left in the bearings of each of three stations, all 
equidistant from the ship. The ship.is at point A, but the navi- 
gator does not know this at the outset. The arrows show the 
apparent directions of the stations as indicated by the radio 
direction finder. The center of the small circle is the point which 
would have been chosen as a fix if the navigator had no reason 
to believe there were any systematic error. Suppose that he 
knows his operator to be heavy-handed to the left, or for any 
other reason suspects a uniform error in the bearings. To 
counteract this error, he will look for the one point to the right 
(in the sense of an observer on shore facing the ship) of all three 
bearing lines which is equidistant from the three lines. Point A 
will thus become his fix. Note that there is no similar point 
equidistant from all three lines and to the left of all three lines; 
hence if a systematic error exists, it has only one possible 
direction. 

If the reciprocal bearings from the three beacons are each 
corrected by the same amount to the right, they will all pass 
through point A, the actual position of the ship. This is in- 


‘dicated by the dotted lines in the figure. 


A careful study of Fig. 5 will help to clarify the principle of 
the extra-triangular fix. The location of the required point in 
a fix by radio bearings is identical in theory to that of the 
celestial fix; because it is a little simpler to visualize, it has been 
presented here in some detail. 













































: ‘ Ellsworth Ford 
“Come an’ get it!” Carl, steward aboard “Avanti,” demonstrates the 


technique of ‘“‘one hand for the soup and one for yourself.” 


THE SEAGOING 
COOK 


Being the Galley Slave Is Hard Work 
— And Can Be Fun 


By CELIA DARLINGTON 





HE position of cook is not one which is sought 
after in the yachting world. Even on land, I 
have noticed, eating is a far more popular art 
than cooking. And, when you add the ordinary 
chores of meal preparation to the hazards of a 
small galley, it’s no wonder that most yachts- 
men prefer to busy: themselves on deck until 
din hear the welcome cry of “Come and get it!”” What the 
average seagoing cook really needs to know is how to produce 
appetizing meals while under way on a short cruise, lasting 


perhaps a week-end or a week, without spending too much time | 


slaving in the galley. 

Meals aboard should be good, of course. They should also be 
easy to get, easy to eat, and easy to clean up after. A good 
general rule for food afloat would be: not too gooey, not too 
tough, not too sweet, not too salty — and plenty of it. If you’re 
going for a short cruise, it’s well to plan as many “‘one dish”’ 
meals as you can, as they save fuel, washing, serving and eating 
complications. Soup is not a good choice unless it’s thick and 
nourishing enough that no second course will be needed and that 
it won’t slop over too easily. I wouldn’t recommend meat that is 
hard to cut. (Or should I say that this is a prewaradmonition?) 
Somebody’s plate is bound to part company with his knife 
and land on the cabin floor. Food that is too sweet may have a 
bad effect on any squeamish crew member, and very salty 
dishes will lead to a drain on the water or beverage supply as 
well as a lot of traffic up and down the companionway. Potato 
chips are a poor idea, as you'll find out if it falls to your lot to 
clean up the ship later. Anything slippery is fatal. 
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I remember my first week-end cruise in the Molokai Channe! 
off Honolulu. It’s a notoriously rough channel and most of us 
were landlubbers. We suffered for hours but finally got our sea 
legs the second day out. We sat wanly in the cockpit feeling the 
cool sea breezes rush by us as the ship roared along on a beam 
wind. Pretty soon we found that we were not only recovered, 
but were also ravenous, and we yelled for food. The cook sent up 
great quantities of tempting looking spaghetti all covered with 
tomato sauce and grated cheese. It looked swell, and we dug 
our forks in eagerly. But the spaghetti only hung on half way to 
our mouths. Then it took off in the breeze, and we’d see each 
mouthful streaming off to leeward out of our reach and into the 
ocean. About all we got out of that meal was the sauce and 
flavor that had soaked into the paper plates. 

The first requisite of cooking is good equipment. If you’re 
building or buying your own boat, keep this in mind. But if 
you’re cruising in someone else’s boat and find yourself in 
charge of a galley with a balky primus and one old pot as weap- 
ons of war, don’t complain. Make do with what you have. 
However, if you do have any choice in the matter, there are a 
few hints that will help. Stability is the prime requisite for 
successful meal getting in a heaving galley. If you can keep both 
yourself and your equipment steady the battle is half won. For 
yourself, ask the skipper to put up a couple of handles (brass 
drawer pulls will do) at convenient spots on the bulkhead, so 
that you can hold on with one hand and stir or dish up with the 
other. The stove, of course, should have rails running in both 
directions. You might go so far as to have extra crosswise rails . 
separating each burner, adjustable in such a manner that they 
fit snugly against the cooking utensils; for a pot that slides and 
comes up with a sudden jerk against a rail is far more likely to 
slop food: over than one that is held firmly in place. I once saw a 
galley stove fitted with hooks, spaced about three or four inches 
apart, along its forward and after rails. A series of springs 
similar to those found on screen doors was stretched between 
these hooks. By varying their angle and position, almost any 
desired center of stability could be attained, and they could be 
warped in against the sides of any size cooking utensil. 

Don’t forget, as plenty of marine stove manufacturers seem 
to have done, that there should also be a rail across the front of 
the oven, inside the door, so that the biscuits will not fly out to 
meet you when you take a look at them. If your boat is equipped 
with a wood or gas stove, an auxiliary primus mounted in 
gimbals will be a helpful piece of equipment. This may be used 
in preparing the single dish type of meal. 

As for cooking utensils, it’s better to have a limited number 
of the right size and type than a lot of miscellaneous gear that 
isn’t quite right for your needs. There’s no point in having six 
or seven kettles and pans, and half a dozen lids, when your stove 
only offers three burners to cook on. When buying the cooking 
equipment, consider the size of your stove and the average 
number of persons who will be aboard. Nothing is more trouble 
than having a frying pan or a coffee pot that’s too small. It just 
means that you get two breakfasts instead of one each morning. 
Pots and pans should be solid, durable ones, as hard to tip over 
as possible, and related to each other in size so that they can be 
nested for easy stowage. A double boiler serves a double purpose 
and a Dutch oven is invaluable if your stove does not have an 
oven, A pressure cooker will be a postwar “must.” 

My advice would be, if you are starting from scratch, to get 
along for the present with whatever you can find, enamel ware 
perhaps, provided it is of a handy size and shape, and look 
forward to getting permanent equipment after the war. The 
ideal cooking ware for seagoing use, in my opinion, is the stain- 
less steel, copper bottom variety, in which food can be stewed 
almost without water and browned without fat. Of course 
stainless steel is solid and substantial and perfect for resisting 
the tarnishing and corroding effects of salt air and water. So 
make a note of this for after-the-war investigation. As im- 
portant as having the right equipment, is having a place for 
everything and everything in it. Then the stew won’t jump off 
the stove while you have your head in a locker hunting for the 
salt shaker. 

See to it that there are plenty of staple supplies on hand. You 























Rosenfeld 
Nothing is more important to the sea- 


going cook than the right sort of equip- 
ment. Above, one of Porthole Pete’s 
“constant cookers” aboard a cruiser 


can get along fine on a cruise when the fancy items run out 
providing you haven’t forgotten to check on the basic materials. 
These, for a short cruise, should include — subject to the O.P.A., 
and your supply of ration points — prepared biscuit flour, 
potatoes, rice, onions, eggs, butter or margarine, milk, bacon or 
ham or sausage, jam, syrup, coffee, bread, crackers, salt, sugar, 
and a variety of canned. goods as desired, including meats 
(corned beef, stew, etc.), vegetables (lima beans, corn, tomatoes) 
and fruits or fruit juices (peaches, grapefruit, apricots). 

Even on the shortest of cruises, even though you will be in 
sight of land the whole time, some emergency rations should 
always be taken. Any extra canned goods will keep till the next 
trip. If you don’t want to take too many fresh eggs, include a 
jar of powdered egg. Don’t forget to have some canned milk. 
Don’t take more bacon or ham or sausage than you'll need but 
stow a couple of cans of scrapple in case you’re out for an extra 
day. It’s a mixture of sausage and corn meal and is delicious 
fried in slices. Don’t take more bread than you expect to use 
but have some cans of brown bread on board in case of need. 

You'll want to take as much fresh stuff as you can, and what 
you take will be determined by whether or not you will have ice 
for the whole time. If you have, plenty of fresh milk is desirable 
as well as butter, lettuce, tomatoes, fresh meat. If you haven’t 
ice, you can still take carrots, slightly green tomatoes that will 
ripen during the trip, celery wrapped in a wet cloth. You can 
have fresh meat, too, even without ice. Soak pieces of round 
steak in a sauce made of half Chinese soyo sauce and half water, 
and the meat will keep without ice, the soyo having a pre- 
servative effect. Hawaiians say it’ll keep forever. I don’t know 
about that, but you could count on it for a few days, anyway. 
Vegetables will keep better if you carry them in the dinghy on 
deck, where salt air and spray can get at them. Whole wheat 
bread will be fresh a good while after white bread has dried up. 
Pumpernickel and nuit bread stay fresh even longer. When your 
bread begins to get stale, turn it into Melba toast in the oven 
and it will not be wasted. 

I’m an advocate for all labor saving equipment, and paper 
plates and cups come in that category when used correctly. 
Care should be taken not to carry this practice too far, however. 
Anything with cream sauce or gravy does not belong on a paper 
plate. Before the meal is through food and container may 
become indistinguishable. Then too, I’m definitely against 
being served hot coffee in a paper cup, no matter how sturdy the 
manufacturer may claim it to be. This is one case where dish- 
washing afterwards is preferable to burning your fingers, 
drinking coffee mixed with wax, and mopping up your elbows 
after the cup starts leaking. 

Let’s say you have your staples aboard and are planning to 
shove off for a few days of carefree cruising. Perhaps it was 


intended as a husband-and-wife affair, but a lot of willing and — 


eager friends turned up and you couldn’t bring yourselves to 
disappoint them all. So here you are with a gang on board. The 
hopeful cruising guest has an annoying way of saying, “Oh, 


















Levick 
There are fashions in galleys, but the 


objective is always efficiency and com- 
pactness. Above and left are examples 
which would delight any galley slave 
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please let me come. I can sleep anywhere. All I want is the chance 
to get out and rough it.” This guest invariably turns out to 
expect all the comforts of home. Well, even if you’re stuck with 
too many, you can still manage the situation without spoiling 
your own holiday. 

If this is going to be a deep water trip, chances are that some 
of the crew will suffer from mal de mer. For this reason, it’s a 
fine plan to have the first day’s food ready cooked. If you ex- 
pect cold winds, fill a large thermos jug with hot coffee or soup, 
and stow it where it will be handy in the cockpit. If you expect 
sweltering weather you could have an iced drink in the thermos 
instead. Also in the cockpit should be stowed a tin box of 
crackers or pilot bread, a bag of hard boiled eggs (shelled and 
salted), a pound or so of cheese cut in handy chunks, and a 
bag of apples. I say apples instead of oranges advisedly. Orange 
peels are a nuisance and besides I have observed that the 
rather sharp, acrid smell of that fruit brings the squeamish , 
person to the rail every time. With this provender, the hardy 
members of the crew can support life rather well for some time, 
until the cruise is well under way and everyone has his sea legs, 
with time to spare for galley effort. 

Breakfast on a boat under way is likely to be a nuisance 
unless you’re provided with adequate utensils. Even'so, there is 
something surprisingly elaborate about the average breakfast. 
It sounds simple. But when you’ve dished up some kind of 
fruit, made coffee, fried bacon, scrambled eggs, made toast and 
buttered it, assembled sugar, cream and jam, you feel as though 
you’d served a ten course feast. It’s not reassuring that the 
average crew member takes breakfast in his stride and sees in 
it no signal accomplishment. ; 

There are ways to make the ordeal less diffieult. Fruit 
juice is the easiest form in which to serve breakfast fruit. It’s 
a good idea to hand up a large can of it, ready to pour, with a 

(Continued on page 98) 


The best part of all is eating it 
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~ “Lehg Il,’ Vito Dumas’ 31- 
foot ketch, outward bound 
from Wellington, N. Z. Before 
him was the 5,400-mile pas- 
sage to Valparaiso, Chile. 
There he lay over preparing 
for the grueling voyage of 
some 3,000 miles down to 
and around Cape Horn and 
up to Buenos Aires. 

Seven months before, 
Dumas had set sail on a 
20,000-mile 
circumnavigation of the globe. 
On reaching Wellington, he 
had gone from Montevideo 
to New Zealand, in a total 

sailing time of 158 days 


single-handed 


“THE ROARING FORTIES” 


Part IIl—The Completion of a Globe-Circling Voyage - 


) Eger NoTE. On the 30th of January, approximately seven 

months after his departure from Buenos Aires, Vito Dumas 
set sail for the last and perhaps the most difficult phase of a globe 
girdling voyage in his 31-foot ketch Lehg II. Single-handed he 
had voyaged across the South Atlantic to Cape Town and 
thence across the Indian Ocean to Wellington, New Zealand. 
Of his proposed 20,000-mile passage, he had covered approxi- 
mately 11,600 miles in a total sailing time of 158 days. Before 
him was the 5,400-mile jump from Wellington to Valparaiso, 
Chile. There he planned to lay over for a short time to prepare 
for the grueling passage of approximately 3,000 miles down the 
west coast of South America, around Cape Horn and up the 
coast to Mar del Plata, Montevideo, and his initial starting 
point of Buenos Aires. 

Up to this time his voyage had been marked with but minor 
mishaps. Now, thanks to the codperation of many New Zealand 
yachtsmen, Lehg II had been completely outfitted for the 
passage ahead. Dumas was in excellent health and was confident 
that he would succeed in completing his voyage within the 
twelve-month period that he had designated when he first set 
sail, 

As was the case on his previous departures from a port of call, 
he was aided in his last minute preparations by a score of new- 
made friends, whose willing hands expedited the many details 
that invariably precede the hour of sailing. At last all was ready 
and his boat was towed out of the harbor and into a fresh breeze 
of increasing intensity, so that he could get under way with the 
minimum of effort. Unfortunately, when almost clear of: the 
end of a long pier, Lehg IJ struck a concrete pile. The damage 
appeared to be superficial and Dumas did not investigate it 
thoroughly at the time. 

At 11:00 a.m. on Saturday, January 30th, Dumas cast off the 
tender’s tow line. The wind was now blowing in gusts of 30 to 40 
miles an hour, with the result that he quickly put the nearby 
promontories of Beering and Taurakirae astern. By 5:00 p.m., 
he was opposite Cape Palliser, the last outpost of land. The 
following morning the wind had diminished and Dumas was able 
to take stock of his ship and the course before him and to get a 
little sleep. The wind, which had blown from the north and 
later veered to the south, continued generally from that quad- 
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rant. By February 1st, he had passed 180° longitude and was 
once more west of the prime meridian. 

This was Dumas’ first experience in sailing the Pacific, which 
body of water he found to be quite different from both the 
Indian and the Atlantic Ocean. The seas were much longer, the 
clouds were high and only once during the first few days did he 
pass through regions of fog. The wind, which he hoped would 
blow from the west, continued to back or haul from north to 
south. By February 5th, he was in 41°24’S, 169°30’W, some 600 
miles to the east of New Zealand. Again it appeared that Lehg IT 
was making a great deal of water, caused undoubtedly by the 
damage she had sustained in leaving port. On the 8th, he de- 
cided to investigate the matter and found that what he had sup- 
posed was a mere scrape was actually a broken plank in her 
topside. He effected repairs with a piece of inner tube coated 
with white lead and, to reinforce the rubber, backed it up with a 
piece of wood screwed to the adjacent planks. 

By this time Lehg IT was making runs of as much as 135 miles 
per day. The current was a great help and slowly but surely 
aided him on toward his distant goal. Hundreds of miles to the 
north lay the islands of Rarotonga and of the Cook Archipelago. 
Then fog began to appear, fog which at times was so thick that 
it appeared like great clouds of smoke curling on the ocean’s 
surface. The humidity was high, sometimes reaching 100 per 
cent. 

On the 15th his position was 41°04’S, 152°30’W, which placed 
him 240 miles below Maria Theresa, and some 1,300 miles south 
of Tahiti. The nearest island was Rapa, some 900 miles to the 
NNE. At this point, contrary winds began to blow and oc- 
casionally, to avoid going off his course, he was forced to heave 
to. 

Here Dumas also notes that the time he stayed at the tiller 
was longer than was his custom and that he did this to take 
advantage of favorable winds and to keep Lehg II at her maxi- 
mum speed. He mentions being on deck for an average of 16 to 
18 hours a day for nearly a week. By this time, he had almost 
forgotten what a gale was. 

As his passage progressed, the wind shifted to the south and 
Dumas took advantage of it to go down to a somewhat higher 
latitude, reaching 42°17’S, 139°45’W. Here, to his surprise, 
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Valparaiso, Chile, at right, was a welcome landfall. 
Dumas is the only yachtsman to date to have 
rounded Cape Horn (below) from west to east 

































he again met with calms, during which he painted parts of 
Lehg’s topsides, stretching down over the rail to do so. He also 





repair a steel halliard which was threatening to part. 

By the end of February, he had covered 2,400 miles and 
still had some 2,700 to go. Finally his old friends — the incessant 
squalls — paid him a welcome visit. Some of his daily runs in- 
creased to as much as 150 miles. Again he remained at the tiller 
for long periods and, at the end of these extended “watches,” 
he went below to get some much needed rest. At such times he 
left the tiller lashed two inches to windward of amidships. The 
exact point at which the tiller was secured was reached after 
endless hours of experimenting. 

By March 9th, Lehg IJ was in 40°46’8, 117°15’W, and her 
skipper calculated that, subject to the weather, he might reach 
Valparaiso in about 28 days. Now the winds varied and squalls, 
fogs, rains and calms alternated as the days rolled slowly by. On 
Sunday, March 28th, Dumas had reached 90°W and had sailed 
330 of the 360 degrees which form the total of the earth’s cir- 
cumference. Here the main halliard finally parted and the sud- 
den dropping of the sail came as a warning, for shortly there- 
after there were hints of a storm from the east, which rapidly 
developed into a gale of great intensity. 

By March 29th, Lehg II had been driven some 187 miles 
south of her course, despite the fact that she was carrying little 
canvas. Forty-eight hours later the storm subsided and Dumas 
again set his course NE. From then on the winds became varia- 


took this occasion to repair various deck leaks and to go aloft to - 









Ewing Galloway 


ble, the squalls frequent and the surface confused, with seas 
breaking in various directions. Soon 40°S was astern and, from 
his observations, Dumas concluded he was some 400 miles west 
of Mocha Island. The visibility continued poor, great masses of 
clouds and fog were constantly in evidence, but the influence of 
the favorable Humboldt Current with its northerly set was 
becoming noticeable. 

On Sunday, April 11th, the 71st day of his trans-Pacifie pas- 
sage, he sighted the beacons of Point Curaumillas Lighthouse, 
which told him that the port of Valparaiso was not far distant. 
On the following morning, the mountainous coast of Chile rose 
before him but the wind was light and it was not until late that 
evening that he was identified and a harbor tug was sent out to 
tow him in. 

His arrival in Valparaiso was the occasion of many celebra- 
tions. He realized, however, that he must waste no time in 
preparing for the last and perhaps most perilous leg of his 
voyage, and, with the aid of friends from the yacht club, he 
went to work preparing Lehg II for her departure. He states that 
his information indicated that only five or six weeks of the year 
are favorable for sailing in the region of Cape Horn. These are 
when the declination of the sun reaches its maximum point 
toward the north, which is between the first of June and the 15th 
of July. The average force of the winds lessens during this period 
and Dumas felt that the weather would give promise of a rela- 
tively quick passage. 

It was Dumas’ intention to sail around the Horn rather than 
through the Strait of Magellan. He also knew that the powerful 
easterly current hit the coast between the 37th and 50th degrees 
of south latitude, sending one branch off to the south and an- 
other to the north. Hence his danger lay in being caught by 
westerly storms and, for this reason, he decided to follow the old 
route of the clippers. On the 30th of May, after many farewells, 
Lehg II was towed out beyond the breakwater by a tug pro- 
vided by the naval authorities and Dumas again set sail. 

The account of his passage down the West Coast, around the 
Horn and up the Eas Coast of South America to his final ob- 
jective is told on the following pages in his own words: 
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Sa tug left me at four in the afternoon and I made sail to a 
light westerly, tacking to the N NW toclear Point Curaumilla. 
By nightfall, the wind backed to the SW and, as the sun sank 
slowly, the mountainous coast was bathed in countless beautiful 
colors. From Point Angeles to the east, Valparaiso Bay forms a 
sack and then stretches north to reveal the long range of moun- 
tains veiled in mist which melted into a blue as light as that of 
the sky. Towering above all, appeared the lofty peak of Aconca- 


On the morning of the 31st I could still manage to see the coast 
to the east, almost blotted out by the combination of low clouds 
and mists which had piled up during the night. Lehg II was 
going well now and, after the sun had set, she left a shining wake 
behind her. I kept beating to windward, my course always to- 
ward the west, and calculated that I had covered seme 240 
miles in the first 48 hours of the last lap of my long voyage. I 
continued to be bothered by a slow but steady leak. Although I 
knew it was somewhere near the bow and though I searched for it 
with meticulous care, I was unable.to ascertain its exact loca- 
tion. 

On June 4th, having reached position 34°58’S, 77°15’W, 
I began to tack to the SW. This course permitted me to get still 
farther away from the coast. The stage was now being set for my 
passage around the Horn, for the region in which I was sailing 
was one of squalls, variable winds and poor visibility. The whis- 
tling of the wind was in the tradition of the ‘‘ Roaring Forties” 
and dense clouds left me in half darkness. 

On June 9th, the wind freshened and it was obvious that a 
storm was in the making. During the day, I eased along into the 
swell but by nightfall, as a result of the complete lack of visibil- 
ity and the unfortunate habit of my binnacle light constantly 
going out, my steering was more ‘erratic. Suddenly, out of the 
blackness, came a sea which, in the murk, seemed monstrous in 
size and, in a second, crashed over my bow. I received so violent 
a blow that it knocked the wind out of me. Both the vessel and I 
were under the water. I could not breathe and the seconds were 
endless. Fortunately, I had instinctively clutched the mizzen- 
mastas the wave struck and it was this that prevented my voyage 
ending then and there. Slowly, and with heartbreaking delib- 


Upon reaching Monte- 
video, below, Dumas 
received a memorable 
welcome. A day or so 
later, he started on his 
last leg up the Rio dela 
Plata in company with 
what he described as a 
“veritable convoy of 
yachts” 


The end of a year’s single- 
handed voyage. Above, 
Dumas, aboard “Lehg II,” 
receives the plaudits of the 
yachtsmen of Buenos Aires 
who had crowded the harbor 


to witness his home-coming 
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erateness, Lehg IJ came back on an even keel and_ like a half- 
drowned puppy, shook off the water. I lowered the mainsail for 
the first time and went to sleep. 

On the 10th, I was again sailing to windward; green water 
swept the decks continuously, making it impossible to do any 
work without being completely drenched. Only in the cockpit, 
where I was protected by a tarpaulin which I had had made in 
Chile, did I achieve any relative comfort. The 12th found me 
off the Gulf of Penas. The hail lashed me, the clouds hung low, 
and day by day the weather was getting worse. On the 14th, I 
reached 47°S, which meant that I still had 9° to go before reach- 
ing the latitude of Cape Horn. Each night I would hang my wet 
clothes on a wire strung across the cabin but, due to the moisture 
in the air and to the relatively low temperature, they remained 
continously wet. The days were beginning to grow shorter and 
the sun barely rose above the horizon. 

As my margin of safety would be cut down by the persistence 
of the south wind, which was carrying me toward the coast, I 
changed course to the west. My longitude was then 80°W and I 


decided to shorten’ sail so as not to make too much headway. On 


the 16th, when I was in 48°02'S, 82°30’W, the wind shifted to 
the SW and at last I headed toward the Horn, which was some 
600 miles distant. By this time the cold was so intense that I 
could not keep even the smallest part of my face exposed to the 
weather and the low temperature added to the discomfort of the 
wind and hail which lashed me unceasingly. My day’s runs now 
averaged about 120 miles. On the night of June 18th, Cape 
Pillar, the entrance to the Strait of Magellan, lay 180 miles to 
the east. Here was the temptation of a short cut, yet I had pro- 
posed to sail around the Horn and neither storm nor danger could 
modify my determination. 

I had carefully prepared myself for every possible emergency. 
I had greased my gloves so that the sea water would not render 
them. uséless and I had done the same thing with my oilskins. 
In addition, I had prepared rations of chocolate, preserves and 
sea biscuit in case I was caught in a blow which would not let me 
leave the tiller while in the vicinity of the unlighted Diego 
Ramirez Islands, which lay some 30 miles to the south of the 
Horn. To conquer sleep, I took sulphate of benzedrine. Nothing 




























was left to chance; everything was a matter of calculation, fore- 
sight and study. 

I kept drifting toward the coast and soon found myself in the 
region of icebergs. On the 20th, my position was 54°S, 78°- 
15'W, which meant that some 400 miles E14 S§ lay the Cape itself. 
Now my route was directly toward the east. It was the 23rd of 
June. At last I-was headed for the Atlantic Ocean, over which I 

(Continued on page 102) 
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Today one can charter almost any type of craft which fits his fancy — and his pocketbook! 


John K. Zielinsky 


SO YOU'RE GOING TO CHARTER 


You Don’t Need to Own a Boat in Order to Get Afloat This Summer 


By CRITCHELL RIMINGTON 


BELIEVE it was none other than the inimitable 
Samuel Pepys who — while far from being a 
17th century Bill Taylor — did a most credita- 
ble job as a yachting reporter and made 
what is probably the earliest written reference 
to chartering a pleasure vessel. Subsequently, 
the practice of “hiring” yachts of every type 
and size has flourished until it has reached the point where its 
popularity indicates the probable extent to which it will be 
employed during the seasons to come. 

Nearly everyone understands the meaning of the term ‘to 
charter.” If asked, one would probably describe it as a transac- 
tion wherein the party of the first part rents a boat for an agreed 
upon price and for a stated period of time to the party of the 
second part, the vessel in question being ‘‘in all respects ready 
for sea,” subject to such nautical idiosyncrasies as the bilge 
pump acting somewhat asthmatically, the port bunk forward 
being in line with an obstinate deck leak, etc., etc. Yet, despite 
the fact that chartering is an accepted yachting practice, the fre- 
quently reported complications, which probably arise because of 
ignorance on the part of the persons involved, indicate that a 
concise ‘‘ briefing” on the subject may be of present and future 
benefit. 

Of course, you may be one of the die-hards who stoutly insists 
that you will neither rent your boat nor go to sea in any but your 
own. But don’t be too sure, for there are scores of reasons why 
increasing numbers of yachtsmen are going to charter in one 
form or another, reasons which may well involve you. For 
example: there is the prospective boat owner who wishes to 
charter until he finds ‘‘the boat”’ he is looking for; the prospec- 
tive buyer who has delayed purchasing a boat because of the 
current boat scarcity but who still wants to get afloat; the 
owner who wishes to underwrite his annual maintenance cost by 
chartering his craft for six to eight weeks each season; the skip- 
per who does not have the time to cruise to distant points but 
who can experience the pleasures of sailing such waters by 
chartering a boat based in the area; the yachtsman who enjoys 
getting afloat but. who seeks to avoid the responsibilities of 
ownership; the recently returned service man who is not yet in a 
position to buy; the tyro who wishes to try “ yachting” before 
buying his own ship, and so on ad infinitum. 





Hence, as the practice of chartering increases, it is to the: 


advantage of all hands to understand what it involves and what 
are the obligations — legal or otherwise — of the participants 
in the transaction. In the first place, chartering has no physical 
limitations. You can, according to your desires and/or pocket- 





book, take over anything from a sailing dink to a 200-foot diesel 
yacht for as short a time as a week-end or as long as a year, with 
or without a crew, in.or out of commission and, in each instance, 
subject to a set of conditions which are more or less identical, 
irrespective of the type of vessel or the duration of the charter. 

Generally speaking, charters are of two types: time charters; 
wherein one takes over a boat ‘“‘ready to sail”; and bare boat 
charters, in which case the charterer has the responsibility of 
maintaining the vessel during the time of the “‘lease.’”” Examples 
of the latter are the numerous instances of boats owned by men 
in service which have been chartered for the duration. 

A great majority of present day chartering is done through 
brokers, a practice. which is highly recommended. The reasons 
for this statement are many. In the first place, the broker’s com- 
mission is a mere 10 per cent and the ‘‘mere”’ part of it represents 
endless correspondence, telephone calls, preparation of the agree- 
ment, insurance coverage, cruising information and a host of 
miscellaneous advisory matters. Not the least of the many 
advantages of dealing through a broker is his effort to see that 
the right person gets the right boat, that the boat is as described 
and that the charterer returns her in good shape and on schedule. 

This is not to say that there is any particular fault in charter- 
ing direct providing — and thereby hangs a tale! If one friend 
charters a boat to another, if the charterer really knows the 
boat, if a proper agreement is executed, if adequate insurance 
protection is provided, if an inventory has been prepared, if pay- 
ment is handled in a businesslike way and if the boat is returned 
in good shape, then well and good. But if any one of the above 
considerations is ignored, the complications may be many. 

In the last analysis, the ‘‘big three’’ of any charter arrange- 
ment are: Agreement, Insurance and Inventory. Possibly the 
most important’ item of all is the contract known as a “ Yacht 
Charter Party.” The standard form has long been in general use 
and is one prepared by the Yacht Architects & Brokers Associa- 
tion. This document should be carefully studied by anyone con- 
sidering a charter but, for the moment, make a mental note of 
its principal clauses. These are: 

1. Term, hire and payments — wherein the length of the char- 

ter, the price and the time involved are specified. 

2. Delivery — wherein it is stated where and when the yacht 
should be turned over to the charterer, and specifies the con- 
dition of the vessel, the equipment on board, etc. 

3. Crew — giving the number of the crew and their names. Such 
considerations are relatively uncommon in wartime, but 
important if a part of the charter agreement. 

(Continued: on page 108) 
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You can and should pick your boat to fit two vital considerations — your likes and your budget 


PAYING THE PIPER 


How Much Does It Cost to Operate a Yacht? 


By W. H. de FONTAINE 


ET US begin by defining a yacht as any boat that is 

used exclusively for pleasure, regardless of size. 

And no article on the cost of yachting would be 

complete if it failed to recount the old story of a 

remark attributed to the elder J. P. Morgan, It 

seems that back in the plush past, when mil- 

lionaires were blooming like weeds, one of the 

new rich asked Mr. Morgan how much it cost to own’a yacht 

and whether, in his opinion, the new Croesus could afford one. 

The reply attributed to the banker, which, incidentally, has be- 

come something of a classic, was: “If you have to consider the 

cost of maintaining a yacht, you can’t afford one.” In the days 

when the connotation of the word “yacht’’ was a large pleasure 

boat with a paid crew, this remark may have been valid but, 

today, when a yacht may be anything from a sailing dinghy or 
an outboard motor boat up, things are different. 

Obviously, it is possible only to estimate what the annual cost 
of operating a boat will be. There are so many variables in the 
equation that one can only point out some of the fundamentals 
and leave the details to the individual owner. 

The cost of running a yacht falls into four categories (exclu- 
sive of the original investment): materials, labor, services and 
operating expenses. Let us consider these items in order. 

Under the head of materials will come such items as paint, 
rope, sails, motor repair parts, mooring parts (chain, rope, 
buoy), plumbing parts and replacements to the standing rigging 
of a sail boat. A power boat may need a new propeller in case of 
damage and motor parts will naturally wear out more rapidly 
than in the case of an auxiliary. Certain items, such as motors, 


sails and winter covers which may have a normal life of from 
five to ten years, should be depreciated proportionately every 
season if true operating costs are to be arrived at. In the case of 
cruising auxiliaries, it would be foolish not to include in any 
estimate of annual operating costs some figure for the repair of 
the ravages of so-called dry rot, for this is an ever present danger 
which may become a source of major expense if neglected. Tanks, 
both water and fuel, if made of steel, will probably have to be 
replaced periodically and this also should be considered in fig- 
uring costs. Masts sometimes develop rot and have to be re- 
placed and spars are occasionally broken by accident. Canvas 
decks have to be renewed now and then. If the standing rigging 
is stainless steel, there is not likely to be any annual depreciation 
but if it is galvanized it will have to be replaced periodically, 
the frequency of replacement depending upon its quality. Cer- 
tainly some annual figure should be included in estimated 
expenses for depreciation on galvanized rigging. 

Other items which have to be replaced occasionally are such 
things as stove pipes, linoleum, linen, crockery and glassware. 
If a boat is used for racing, sails become a major item of expense; 
it is not unusual for owners in active classes to have a new suit of 
working sails every year; light sails will probably last longer. 
Few of the items listed under materials above are susceptible to 
much saving. The day of reckoning may be postponed but it will 
catch up with you eventually. 

If an owner is capable with his hands, and if his family and 
friends chip in and lend a hand, much expense for labor may be 
saved in the course of a year. In fact, this is the only category 
where important savings may be effected. Fortunately, in this 
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case, savings and pleasure go hand in hand; the true sailor, be he 
either a power boat or a sail boat man, can hardly contain his 
desire, come spring, to get the cover off and start work on the 
old hooker. This is one of the pleasantest phases of the sport 
since here, in boatyards all over the country, are good fellowship, 
healthy outdoor work and the satisfaction that comes from a 
good job well done. The man who simply orders all this work 
done by his yard is missing one of the most worthwhile satisfac- 
tions yachting has to offer. Not only is the workman-owner 
saving himself much folding money but he is also increasing his 
knowledge of boats and, consequently, his self-reliance. As a 
character-forming exercise, particularly for youngsters, it would 
be hard to find a more suitable occupation than working about 
a boat. 

In some yards there is a rule that owners will be permitted to 
do their own work only from the rail in; the yard expecting to 
derive part of its revenue from finishing the hull from the rail 
down. Where an owner is allowed to do all his own painting, 
however, important savings are to be effected. For example: the 
cost of the best grade marine paint necessary to put a 30-foot 
boat in commission is about $25 and the labor of preparing the 
surface and applying it will come to $90 or $100. In arranging 


to store a boat in a new yard it is, therefore, advisable to make - 


sure whether or not the proprietor will permit you to do your 
own work. 

There are certain items of labor expense which have to be 
borne by every owner, except in the case of very small craft, 
notably those occasioned by the annual hauling out and launch- 
ing. Other items will depend upon the size of the yacht and the 
skill of the owner. Costs for both labor and materials increase 
rapidly in larger sized yachts, as it becomes more and more nec- 
essary to employ paid help to accomplish necessary work. Step- 
ping or unstepping the mast, for example, is easy in a boat up to, 
_ say, 25 feet on deck; in the larger sizes, this is usually a job for 
the professional. 

Such jobs as routine engine overhaul, ree¥ing new running 
rigging, painting and varnishing (both inside and out) and ordi- 
nary care of sails are well within the capabilities of many boat 
owners. Making a new set of shrouds, however, involving wire 
splicing, will usually be left to the yard. Major engine overhauls, 
too, are generally yard jobs for a professional mechanic. Repairs 
to sails involving anything more than simple darning or a small 
patch, will usually fall under the head of professional expense. 

Under the heading of services may be included such items as 
club dues, mooring charges, insurance, taxes, mooring main- 
tenance, locker rental at both yard and club and gratuities to 
launchmen, etc. It is readily apparent that in this category (ex- 
cept taxes) an owner may exercise much control over his outgo. 
For example, he may forego the advantages of belonging to a 
yacht club and arrange to keep his boat off his boat yard. If 
fortunate enough to own waterfront property, he will, naturally, 
keep his boat moored off his own-place. Assuming that our 
owner lives in one of the large metropolitan areas, however, and 
is not the owner of waterfront property, it will be advantageous 
for him to belong to some organization where he will find the 
services required for the care of his boat. Club dues may vary 
from $25 to over $150 per year and mooring charges (if any) 
usually approximate between 50 cents and $1.00 per foot of the 
boat’s length over all. 

There are numerous advantages in belonging to a recognized 
yacht club. If you are a cruising man, you will find that other 
clubs will extend their privileges to you and your party while 
you are in their ports. This adds greatly to the pleasure of 
cruising. If you want to race in any of the regattas of the local 
racing association, you must be a member of a recognized club. 
In addition, if the club employs a competent launchman, he will 
keep an eye on your boat to guard her against both pilferage and 
possible damage. from other causes. Launch service and a locker 
in which to keep your gear are other club advantages, not to 


mention the social side of such an organization. On the whole, it . 


would doubtless be found by a Gallup poll that over 90 per cent 


If an owner’s family and friends lend a hand, much expense for labor 
can be saved in the course of a year 
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of yacht club members feel that they get their money’s worth. 

The item of insurance will run about 4 to 7 per cent of the 
amount for which the boat is covered. Of Federal taxes, there is. 
little to be said except that they are not onerous, amounting to 
$5.00 on a boat of from 16 to 28 feet over all and $10.00 on 28- 
to 50-footers. Winter storage (which includes hauling out and 
launching) usually runs from about $1.50 to $2.00 per foot over 
all if the boat is stored in the open; if stored under a shed, this 
charge will be about doubled. There is generally a small charge 
for unstepping and restepping the mast (if it is removed from 
the boat). If you go in for a mid-season haul out to clean the 
bottom, it will probably cost you about 50 cents per foot over all. 
It is possible in many locations, however, to lay a boat against 
a dock or bulkhead over a tide and clean her bottom without 
benefit of a haul out. 

When we come to operating expenses, we find that there is a 
wide discrepancy between the cost of running different classes of 
boats. One of the principal differences is in the cost of a season’s 
gasoline and oil for a power cruiser as against the same items for 
an duxiliary. Let us take, for example, two boats 30 feet over all; 
one a power cruiser and one an auxiliary. Suppose both boats 
cruise 1,000 miles. The accepted rule of thumb method for esti- 
mating gasoline consumption is 9 gallon per horse power per 
hour. If the power cruiser has a 60 hp. motor and averages 10 
m.p.h., she will require 100 hours of running to cover 1,000 miles. 
At an estimated fuel consumption of six gallons per hour, she 
would burn 600 gallons in cruising 1,000 miles, or an average of 
6{ gallon per mile. At a price of 20 cents per gallon it would 
cost 12 cents per mile, or $120 for a season’s fuel supply (not 
including lubricating oil). 

A 30-foot auxiliary, on the other hand, which would probably 
sail most of the time, might consume 100 gallons of fuel, or less, 
for a cost of only $20 in a 1,000-mile cruise. Motor mainte- 
nance and depreciation will be less aboard the auxiliary since 
the motor is used but part time and, being smaller, has a lower 
original cost. However, a 30-foot auxiliary would have a suit of 
working sails with total area of about 500 square feet. A well 
kept suit of sails will last for at least five seasons and should cost 
between 65 cents and $1.00 per square foot. Let us assume a cost 

(Continued on page 90) 
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MANHANDLING THE HEAVYWEIGHTS 


There Is More Than One Way of Getting Your Weights Up and Down 


By ELON JESSUP 





HE skipper wanted to unstep the mizzenmast of 
his 50-foot yawl, planning to lay it horizontal, 
fore and aft, one end resting on the boomkin. 
With the improvised lifting gear available, it 
would be something of an undertaking. An up- 
right was lashed in the after end of the cockpit, 
close to the mast. The hoisting tackle was 
dropped from the top of the upright down to the lifting slings on 
the mast. A higher upright, to offer a higher lifting point, would 
have been better but none was available. Various lines were 
made fast to the masthead, one of these being the main hallfard. 
These lines were to hold and steady the swinging spar after it 
was unstepped. When the job was done, the spar lay safely 


horizontal but not fore and aft, as planned. At one stage, the . 


mast threatened to take charge, after which it was permitted to 
drop athwartships. 

When you resort to improvised gear to unstep a spar, your 
original plan may be altered after starting the job. Also, the 
operation will vary with the facilities at hand and the nature of 
the job. About a week before this, I’d seen the mizzenmast of 
another yawl unstepped but she was a 24-footer, not a 50-footer, 
and she was fast to a wharf at low water instead of being out in 
the harbor. You had hardly more than to reach overside from 
wharf and walk away with the mast. In one way, it was the same 
kind of job but it was also entirely different. 

Another time I saw an ‘‘S” boat, with her tall mast, edge up 
alongside an obliging buoy tender and ask the tender to swing 
out her boom. The whole job seemed to be done in a jiffy. That 
was different, too. Again, I knew a man who used to unstep his 
mast by sailing right up to an overhanging limb of a big tree 
and making a tackle fast overhead. It worked as slick as could 
be. But you won’t find such an accommodating tree everywhere. 

Let’s take a look at the methods of handling weights in gen- 
eral. For pleasure boats, we find the art confined chiefly to step- 
ping and unstepping masts and swinging an engine aboard or 
ashore. Specialized gear for these operations appears to be 
relatively scarce. It goes without saying that the up-to-date 
boatyards are abundantly equipped. Otherwise, the latest, thing 
in lifting gear available is usually a tripod of 2 by 4s augmented 
by tackle, or the equally ancient sheer legs. 

A well-equipped boatyard’s power lifting gear is by all odds 
the easiest and most satisfactory way of doing any heavy lifting 
jobs. Whenever you see an amateur wrestling with improvised 
gear, your respect for the plant and technique of the profes- 
sional mounts. But I’ve mentioned the not unusual situation of 
there being no well-equipped boatyard at hand when you hap- 
pen to need it. What are some alternatives? 

Prominently, there’s 
the one which makes 
use of a wharf. You'll 
find this practiced in 
nearly any port. Make 
your boat fast to the 
wharf when the tide is 
down. If you can man- 


three fellows to tend 
lines to the masthead 
during the process, it 


age to rake up two or’ 


A fishing dragger, at left, is a great help in unstepping 

a mast. Note the straight-up lift. When squeezing an 
‘engine through a small hatchway, right, it’s not a bad 
idea to remove the carburetor and other similar items 


will help. A heavy mast which starts falling in a given direction 
doesn’t like to stop. 

Now, it is fundamental in weight lifting that the lift come 
straight up. Try to lift out a mast or engine at an angle and 
you are likely to get into a jam. Here’s where the wharf method 
in some cases turns out badly. With the boat fast alongside, it 
may be difficult to get a vertical lift, since you are several feet 
off center. It is also fundamental that the point of attachment 
of the slings be above the center of balance of the weight to be 
lifted. Sometimes less obvious is the fact that a mast’s center of 
balance is fairly high, especially with the rigging still attached. 
Say a 26-foot sloop carries 35 feet of mast. The mast’s center of 
balance will probably be about 15 feet or more above water. 
There, or close to it, is where the lifting sling is made fast. As 
boat and mast sizes increase, centers of balance will rise higher. 
Not every tide or wharf will be suitable for the job. _ 

There are various ways of beating the game, of getting a 
straight up lift combined with a high lifting point. Perhaps you 
can find a wharf with a boat davit-on it, or a derrick. Or you may 


- be able'to improvise a temporary derrick or guy a strong pole at 


an angle overside. It’s fairly common to tilt a pair of sheer legs 
overside in this manner till the crotch comes in a vertical line 
over the weight below. The tackles are then made fast to the 
crotch. You'll have to stay the sheer legs to the rear. 

Here’s an alternative. Pick a wharf providing enough clear- 
ance underneath it to take the bow of your boat. Then the mast 
comes against thie edge of the wharf. This is a favorite way Down 
East. The tackle can usually be lashed to the edge of the wharf 
or, if not, a pair of shear legs may be used. 

Then there are bridges, the kind built across rivers and inlets. 
Every once in a while you'll find a bridge pinch hitting as a 
derrick. This is practically the same set-up as poking the 
bow under a wharf. In some cases, it may be better in that it 
provides the alternatives of operating alongside or head on. 
Get out warps to keep the boat in position. Tides usually run 
fast under a bridge. Indeed, with any sort of lifting job it is im- 
portant to guard against movement by the boat. 

Down East it’s usually easier to find a fishing dragger than 
the right kind of bridge. And any kind of dragger will do. The 
boom of the dragger’s derrick — and of an average work boat, 
too — can perform a neat job of unstepping a mast or swinging 
an engine aboard. Whenever a straight-up lift is possible, the 
dragger’s machinery will take care of the job from beginning to 
end. Yet, often enough, your quarters are too cramped or the 
swing of the boom is too wide for this. Then, it’s up to you to 
rig your tackle at some intermediate point and hoist away. 

The same idea goes for a sail boat which offers the services of 
her boom for stepping 
or unstepping the mast 
of another sail boat 
alongside. Naturally, 
the boom must be 
cocked up like the 
boom of a derrick and 
also stripped of its sail. 
Yet, except for han- 
dling a heavy weight 
with which you don’t 

(Continued on page 102) 
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GADGETS & GILHICKIES 


A Cockpit Cushion Pocket 


> What to do with a full glass in the 
cockpit, when the boat is on her beam 
ends, reeling off the knots, and -you are 
hanging onto the tiller for all you’re worth 
with both hands, is always a problem. 
Well, here is one good solution to that 
problem; contributed by E. K. Graves, of 
Huntington, L. I. He says “here is a 
gadget that has splendid possibilities. It is 
a glass holder built into a cockpit cushion. 
It can also, of course, be used to hold a 
pipe, a pack of cigarettes [oh yeah? Ed.] 
or a stop watch. Simple and useful.” This 
idea, was gleaned from Bob Hall’s Nimrod 
ITI, out of Huntington. 








Nimrod II's Gushion Glass Holder 


The making of such a receptacle had 
best be left to a professional upholsterer, 
unless you are unusually adept with the 
needle, for there are certain problems in- 
volved in this kind of work which are 
usually too much for the uninitiated. It 
will be noted that there is a scupper in the 
bottom of the hole to drain off any water 
that gets in.Warning! be careful not to sit 
down on the glass inadvertently. 


A West Coast Safety Device 


> Observed aboard a purse seiner, out of 
a Pacific port, and sent along by our cor- 
respondent, Osgood Smith, of Palo Alto, 
California, this rack is so simple as to need 
no description. Here is a real rival for the 
Sears Roebuck Catalog. 


detail showing how brackets 
are ey 
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AWest Coast 
Fisherman's Toilet Paper Rack 





To Repair A Rubber Bearing 


> Here is an idea that may save you a 
lot of trouble if you happen to be so fortu- 
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Temporary Repairs toa Rubber Bearing 


nate as to have your boat equipped with a 
rubber shaft bearing. It was sent in by 
Howard Sharp, of Snyder, N. Y., skipper 
of the auxiliary cutter Moosabec, who 
writes that he has used the emergency 
repair now for two seasons and found it 
entirely satisfactory. 

Writes Skipper Sharp, “The Cutless 
rubber bearing in the propeller shaft strut 
underwent the usual wear until quite a 
little play developed, enough to give me 
some noise and vibration. Such bearings 
being impossible to replace at present, 
we worked it out of the strut, did a little 
calculation, and then sawed out a thin 
slice of bearing. The amount taken out 
was enough to insure a tight fit around 
the propeller shaft when it was finally 
wedged in. We put the bearing back into 
the strut and slid the shaft through, then 


-we wedged the bearing around the shaft 


by four equally spaced copper shims. We 
turned the shims up well over the ends of 
the strut so that they couldn’t fall out 
under the influence of vibration. The re- 
sult was a smooth fit, and we have had no 
trouble for the past two seasons. I find 
in fitting out this year that the bearing is 
still tight. 

“This is a relatively simple operation 
and, while I don’t know whether or not it 
is original, it postponed purchase of a new 
bearing which, as a matter of fact, I 
couldn’t have bought if I had wanted to. 
The attached sketch may clarify the idea a 
little more.” ~ 


A Self Steering Help 


> We are indebted to Will Alben Cannon, 
of Niagara Falls, for sending in an excel- 
lent idea for the man who sails single- 
handed. The Cannon scheme is simplicity 
itself, consisting of a suitably dimensioned 
piece of mahogany to whose upper edge 
(when in use) a brass strip is screwed. 
This strip has a series of small slots filed 
in its upper edge to engage the lower edge 
of the tiller fitting. To the lower edge of 
the mahogany member a piece of piano 
hinge is screwed. The latter is in turn 
screwed to the edge of the cockpit in such 
a position that, when in the down posi- 
tion, the unit will hang against the after 
side of the cockpit well. 

The tiller fitting is cut from a piece of 
sheet brass in the shape indicated in the 
sketch and is permanently screwed to the 
under side of the tiller in such a position 


that it will engage the comb. The dimen- 
sions indicated on the drawing are suitable 
for a boat up to, say, 25 feet over all. A 
larger boat would require somewhat 
heavier gear. 


up position 
piano hinge — 
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> In the March, 1945, issue, on page 53, 
I published a drawing of a suggested filler 
pipe arrangement which was not in ac- 
cordance with the practice recommended 
by the marine underwriters. In order to 
correct any misapprehension which may 
exist that the sketch showed an approved 
method, I am republishing it herewith as 
Fig. 1, and also showing in Fig. 2 the kind 
of tank connection for a filler pipe that 
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Cannon ae 
Tiller Comb 


A Correction 
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tions. Figure 1 was intended only as a 
temporary arrangement but this, unfortu- 
nately, was not made clear in the article. 
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Fig. 2 To bottom of tank. 


To Make Oarlocks Fit 


> If you have occasion to fit a pair of oar- 
locks into sockets that are too large, simply 
make brass bushings to fill the holes. 
Tubing or bent sheet brass will do. The 
upper end should be slotted at intervals of 
about 4” all around and about 6” deep. 
Bend the ears over to keep the bushings 
from falling through. Brass wire made into: 
a ring and soldered around the top will do 


- as well. 
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Ellsworth Ford 


Into Commission — and another season gets under way 


COAST GUARD RECAPTURES 
EASTERN DINGHY TITLE 


> The first of the official dinghy cham- 
pionships of the Inter-Collegiate Y.R.A. 
was sailed on April 29th, when the Coast 
Guard Academy played host to eight rival 
colleges in the fifth annual competition 
for the George Owen Trophy which 
stands for the Eastern or ‘Ivy League” 
Service Academy championship. The 
Coast Guard Academy’s sailors regained 
possession of the coveted trophy from 
Harvard and thereby became the first 
school to win the Owen Trophy a second 
time. 

Coast Guard, which won in 1948, fin- 
ished the 18-race competition with a full 
20-point margin over M.I.T. Coast Guard 
scored 155 points to M.I.T.’s 135 while 
132 points gave Navy third place. The 
other team scores were: Yale 117, Har- 
vard 106, Brown 84, Cornell 78, Dart- 
mouth 74, and Williams 72. 

The racing started in light northerly 
airs which shortly shifted to south and 
gained strength throughout the day. 
M.I.T. went out ahead in the first two 
races, but a pair of seconds in the next two 
by Coast Guard gave the home team a 
short-lived lead. When Bloomer scored 





another first in the fifth race, Tech re- 
gained the lead. ; 

Page won the twelfth race for Coast 
Guard which edged ahead 102 to 100. 
Hildebrandt followed with another first. 
The Engineers faded badly in the last few 
races and momentarily lost possession. of 
second place to Navy, with only one race 
to sail, but took a third in the last contest 
as Navy finished in the ruck and Tech 
held the runner-up honors. 

Coast Guard won not only the team 
title but also all the individual honors. 
Cadet Bill Page, a Marblehead skipper 
sailing in major competition for almost 
the first time, emerged with the high 
point honors of the regatta at 79 points 
and also won the most races — four as 
against three for Tech’s Bloomer. Philip 
Hildebrandt, with 76 points, was high in 
Division “A,” thereby topping Navy’s 
Greenwood by six points and Bloomer by 
15. 

Professor Emeritus George Owen, of 
M.I.T., presented the trophy, a beautiful 
plaque featuring the famous sloop Dorello, 
which he designed, to the victorious team, 
which included Robert Gershkoff and 
Frank Parker in addition to Hildebrandt 
and Page, Coast Guard’s skippers. 

Lzonarp M. Fow.e 
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RAYMOND WINS NATIONAL 
DINGHY CHAMPIONSHIP 


> A new national dinghy sailing cham- 
pion was crowned at the Larchmont Y.C. 
on Sunday, April 29th, when Ed Ray- 
mond, sailing under the burgee of the 
New York Y.C., annexed the title by win- 
ning four races of nine sailed in his Zotom. 

Originally scheduled for the week-end 
of April 14th-15th, the series was post- 
poned a week in tribute to the memory of 
the late President Roosevelt and then, 
after five races had been sailed on Satur- 
day, April 21st, the event again was called 
off on, the following Sunday because of 
high seas combined with winds of almost 
gale force, making it impossible to keep 
the little craft right-side up. 

A fleet of 26 boats started but, on the 
final day, this was cut to 23, of which 14 
were from Larchmont and nine from 
Manhasset. Raymond ended the first 
day’s sailing with a margin of three points 
over his nearest competitor and then 
took another point climb in the morning 
races on the final day to enter the after- 
noon’s events with an overwhelming lead. 
With his wife acting as crew, Raymond 
sailed Zotom into an ever lengthening lead 
in the final races to displace Pat O’Gorman 
as champion who finished in fifth place 
with his Felix. O’Gorman and his crew, 
Miss Barbara Bigelow, failed to get their 
boat going until the last day when it was 
too late to catch the leader. 

By winning the last two races in a row, 
Cornelius Shields and his Dainty placed 
astern of Raymond after Arthur Knapp at 
the helm of Harvey was disqualified for 
striking a mark of the course and then 
bumping into O’Gorman for the only pro- 
test allowed by the committee at the end 
of racing on Sunday. 

The Manhasset Bay fleet fared badly 
against its Larchmont rivals; the nearest 
any one of them got to the top was tenth 
in the final standings. That was A. E. 
Monetti and his Folly, followed by How- 
ard Seymour and his Spice, with the rest 
of the ‘Cow Bay” boys taking an odd 
place here and there down the line. And, 
while it was a national championship, it 
had an international flavor attached with 
two skippers of the Royal Bermuda Y.C. 
competing. They were de Forest Trim- 
ingham in Sissy and Edmund Gosling with 
his Longtail. 

(Final Point Standing, first ten boats) 


Zotom, E. L. Raymond 292 
Dainty, Cornelius Shields 268 
Harvey, Arthur Knapp, Jr. 258 
Paralysis, J. M. O’ Dell 256 
Feliz, W. P. O’Gorman 254 
Sno Fun, E. W. Etchells 237 
Frappe, A. D. O’Brien 230 
Mephisto, H. L. Reichart, Jr. 212 
Sissy, D. W. Trimingham 210 
Folly, A. E. Monetti 189 
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NIANTIC YACHT CLUB 
PLANS NEW HOME 


> Members of the Niantic Bay Y.C. now 
serving with the armed forces seem des- 
tined to return to find a dream come true, 
for their home front associates are busily 
engaged in the job of providing the club 
with a much needed home. Organized in 
1940 by a handful of salt water enthusi- 
asts, the club has grown steadily and to- 
day has approximately 75 members who 
race regularly throughout the summer 
season on Niantic Bay, or cruise the more 
open waters of Long Island Sound. With a 
fleet made up of Zips, Lightnings, Luders 
16s, Comets and other craft, the group 
also participated in numerous inter-club 
regattas until the war made it necessary 
to suspend these contests for the dura- 
tion. Youngsters and adults alike are 
listed on the club’s roster and nearly all 
take an active part in competitive events. 

The one thing lacking in the past has 
been a place the club could call its own. 
Late last summer, the time seemed ripe to 
take steps toward obtaining a clubhouse 
and, ultimately, a pier. The idea was 
translated into action and, through con- 
tributions of members, a sufficient sum 
was raised to permit the purchase of a 
rocky site known as Tyler’s Point, situ- 
ated on the western edge of Niantic Bay, 
Conn. The members have divided them- 
selves into teams which are now vying 
with one another to see which can roll up 
the largest sum toward the price of a 
clubhouse, to be begun this season if eas- 
ing of restrictions on new construction 
permits. 


NUMBER REGULATION AMENDED 


> Announcement has been made by the 
Coast Guard of an amendment to the 
wartime regulations requiring numbered 
motor boats to display large size numbers. 
The new amendment, made effective 
April 21st, 1945, exempts from the war- 
time requirements numbered boats on 
inland lakes other than the Great Lakes 
and connecting waters. Provision is made 
that these exempted boats display their 
numbers in accordance with the act of 
June 7, 1918, as amended (46 USC 288), 
which requires numbers not less than 
three inches in height on each bow. 

The Merchant Marine Inspection Divi- 
sion of the Coast Guard has supervision 
over numbering and recording all undocu- 
mented motor vessels on the navigable 
waters of the United States. Issuance of 
the certificates of award of number is now 
in. the hands of the District Coast Guard 
officers. 





The architect’s drawing of 
the proposed new club- 
house of the Niantic Bay 
Yacht Club. The building 
has been designed to per- 
mit future additions . 


Attention of all boat owners is also 


’ ealled to the procedure set up by the 


Coast Guard which must be followed upon 
transfer of ownership of a numbered ves- 
sel. Upon the sale of such a vessel, the 
seller should execute the bill of sale on the 
reverse side of Form NAVCG 1513, certifi- 
cate of award of number to an undocu- 
mented vessel, which will then be deliv- 
ered to the purchaser. The new owner, 
within ten days, must notify the District 
Coast Guard Officer of the district in 
which the vessel is owned, of the change in 
ownership and surrender the bill of sale. 
Application may then be made on Form 
NCG 1512 for a certificate of award of 
number in the name of the new owner. 

To facilitate the issuance of such cer- 
tificates, Coast Guard facilities, including 
those of Coast Guard Headquarters, Mer- 
chant Marine Inspection Division, Wash- 
ington, D. C., are extended to owners’ 
residing in areas removed from the 
District Coast Guard offices. 


W. PECK FARLEY 


> Yachtsmen on Lake Ontario, as well as 
all those who knew him, will learn with 
regret of the death on May 6th, after a 
lingering illness, of W. Peck Farley, identi- 
fied for a quarter century with lake sailing 
and a past commodore of the Roches- 
ter Yacht Club. For the last several 
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years ‘‘Peck’’ has contributed regularly 
to Yacutine with a column entitled 
“Lake Ontario News.” 

Keenly interested in racing from the 
time he was a young man, when he started 
sailing with his father, Dr. Porter Farley, 
in the Merry Chanter, Peck Farley was one 
of the group responsible for the building 
of the Rochester Yacht Club’s present 
home in 1921. His enthusiasm for sailing 
was boundless and in the early days of his 
racing career he served as a crew member 
with Eric Moore in Weno, Genesee and 
Seneca soon after the latter boat was 
taken to Lake Ontario for the defense of 
the Canada’s Cup. In the R Class, with 
his Rogue, he won the Freeman Cup in 
1925, and topped this with three firsts at 
the L.Y.R.A. regatta that followed. Rogue 
was followed by the successful Safara, and 
then Peck went into the Star Class, in 
which he won the Club Championship for 
five consecutive years, retiring the first 
Gannett Trophy and taking two legs on 
the second. 

In late years, ill health prevented his 
continuing in racing competition, although 
he still maintained a keen interest in all 
yachting affairs. 

During the First World War, Peck 
served in the U. 8. Army, with the rank 
of lieutenant. He is survived by a wife 
and three children. 

A lovable companion, whose ready wit 
and genial spirit were appreciated from 
one end of Lake Ontario to the other, and 
in Canada as well, his passing will mean a 
real loss to all who had the privilege of his 
friendship. 





The Calendar of Yachting Events 
will be found on page 88 
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HE drawings shown herewith, of a 

launch for the Riverside Y.C., are 
from the board of Philip L. Rhodes, of 
Cox & Stevens, and were prepared after a 
good deal of preliminary work upon the 
part of a hard working committee ap- 
pointed by the club to handle the matter 
of a new boat. 

Since the new launch will not be used 
outside the sheltered waters of Cos Cob 
Harbor (the club already has a tender 
which will tow its racing boats to regattas 
of other organizations), it was felt that to 
give her more than minimum freeboard 
would be unnecessary. The committee 
required her to have seating capacity for 
at least 25 persons and special facilities 
for carrying ice, stores and garbage, all of 
which have been provided. 

It will be noted that, except forward, 
there is no coaming around the cockpit 





HELMSMAN'S 
PLATFORM 


The new launch has a flat sheer and widely flaring topsides for ease in boarding and reserve buoyancy. The fender is conveyor belting 





and that there are stout grab rails in the 
way of the midship steps to aid passengers 
in boarding and debarking. The launch- 
man’s position amidships is considered 
ideal, enabling him to see clearly in all 
directions and to service either side with 
equal facility. 

Construction is to be rugged and most 
of the trim will be painted in an effort to 
reduce upkeep to a minimum. Transverse 
rigidity, difficult to secure in an open boat, 
will be provided by five evenly spaced 
web frames in the way of the cockpit, also 
by the helmsman’s bridge amidships. 
Fittings and fastenings will be of bronze 
and the frames will be copper riveted to 
the deep floor timbers. General dimensions 
are l.o.a, 28’ 0’; beam, 8’ 9’’; draft (nor- 
mal), 2’ 5’. 

The power plant will be a four-cylinder 
50. hp. Universal, driving a three bladed 





Her two cockpits afford seating accommodations for 25 persons and there are special provisions for carrying supplies. 
The launchman’s position is on a bridge deck amidships, giving him maximum visibility 
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20” diameter, 17’ pitch. propeller through 
a 214 to 1 reduction gear. The designer 
estimates that, with a load of ten pas- 
sengers aboard, the new launch will do 
about 12 m.p.h. with a minimum of fuss. 
A notable feature of her design which 
is not shown in the accompanying draw- 
ings is the way her topsides flare all the 
way aft. This feature provides unusual 
reserve buoyancy to take care of sudden 
overloading when several persons step 
aboard the launch at one time. Taking a 
leaf from the experience of seaplane tend- 
ers, the new boat will be fitted with a 
fender made from rubber conveyor belt, 
16” wide by 14’ thick, secured to the hull 
with two oak battens. Muzzio Bros., of 
Stamford, Conn., have the boat under 
construction and it is hoped that delivery 
may be made in time for the club’s 
Stratford Shoal Race this summer. 
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A 40-FT. SLOOP OF 


HIS sloop, from the board of the 
* Luders Marine Construction Co., of 
Stamford, Conn., is of unusual interest 
for several reasons. She is the largest all- 
molded hull that has been shown in these 
pages thus far and, according to A. E. 
Luders, Jr., is about as big a molded hull 
as his company will undertake. While 
none of this class has yet been built, 
it is the intention of the designers to build 
a number of boats as soon as conditions 
permit and also to make the unfinished 
hulls available to accredited builders 
throughout the country so that ownérs 
may have the boats built in their favorite 
yards with whatever interior arrange- 
ments may suit their wishes. Where the 
designers are assured that the buyer will 
be able to do a creditable job, the molded 
hulls will be sold to individuals for finish- 
ing. 

General dimensions of the proposed 
yacht are: l.o.a., 40’; l.w.l., 27’; beam, 
9’ 10”; draft, 5’ 5’. The molded hull will 
be of heavy construction with frames only 
in the way of the bulkheads so that the 
cabin space will be unusually clear. This 
permits the water tanks to be located 
beneath the cabin floor, keeping the 


MOLDED PLYWOOD 


weight low and leaving additional room 
for storage in the living space. Another 
up-to-date feature is the location of the 
mast step on the cabin top, in accordance 
with the most advanced practice. Nat- 
urally, if an owner prefers the mast 
stepped in the conventional manner this 
can be easily arranged. The cabin top will 
be molded in one unit and will be suf- 
ficiently stiff so that no cabin beams will 
be required, thus assuring ample head- 
room throughout the cabin. The thrust of 
the mast will be taken by suitable bracing 
below decks. 

Accommodations for six will be in- 
corporated in the cabins, two forward and 
four amidships, while roomy 
hanging lockers and dresser 
space will be provided. The 
galley shown is well laid out 
and practical while the lava- 
tory is unusually commodious. 

Abaft the companion ladder 
is a watertight bulkhead sep- 
arating the engine compart- 
ment from the cabin. This 
compartment is accessible 
through a flush hatch on the 
bridge deck which also gives 





























The absence of conventional framing allows 

room beneath the cabin floor for the water 

tanks and also permits the motor to be placed 
lower than in the conventional boat 
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access to two large stowage spaces located 
beneath the cockpit seats, on either side. 


‘These spaces are suitable for use as sail 


bins or for carrying galley stores. The fuel 
tank is located under the cockpit floor. 

Savings in weight made possible by 
molded construction permit making the 
lead keel somewhat heavier, thus con- 
tributing to greater sail carrying power 
which, of course, suggests speed. 
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The cabin layout and sai) plan are conven- 
tional and in accordance with the best 
modern practice 
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AN ATTRACTIVE 20-FOOT DAY SAILER 


NTENDED for knocking about the 
waters of Vineyard Sound, this handy 
and attractive knockabout was designed 
by K. Aage Nielsen, of Boston, for Nelson 
Bearse, of Centerville, Mass. One of the 
owner’s requirements was that there 
should be simple accommodations for a 
couple of men to sleep aboard occasionally, 
_ 80 transom berths were worked into the 
cuddy cabin. The latter, in the interests of 
a pleasing appearance, has been kept low 
and is streamlined into the cockpit coam- 
ing. . 
The cockpit arrangement is interesting 
and reveals a good deal of careful plan- 
ning. Seats for the crew are located well 
forward so that the weight will be as 
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thee fils ones, 


nearly amidships as possible, while there 
is a separate seat for the helmsman, so 
placed that he will have a clear view all 
’round and can keep a watchful eye on the 
genoa jib when that sail is being carried. 
An interesting detail is the way the cen- 
terboard trunk has been worked in so that 
a minimum of space is occupied in both 


cabin and cockpit. The board will be 


handled by a Merriman Brothers center- 
board winch. Winches for the genoa and 
working jib sheets are located inside the 
coaming; an arrangement which is re- 
garded as handier for a small boat than 


- having them on deck outboard of the cock- 


pit. 
Her sail area is 184 square feet. 
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C2 Trunk Side of £° rtohegeny Se of pact The working sails contain 184 square feet and a genoa may 
Peegeays, 27 mb be carried in light going. Her ample freeboard and pleasing 
Came PP ont. sheer indicate a hull that should do well in the choppy seas 

lead keel 480 (bs. 


of Vineyard Sound, where she will be sailed 





The general dimensions of this smart day sailer 
are: I.0.a:, 20’ 2"; |.w.l., 16’ 3; beam, 6’ 5”; 
draft with the centerboard up, 2’ 
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This 33’ postwar cruiser has been designed for-single-handed operation and low maintenance cost 


A CRUISER FOR TOMORROW BY ANDREW J. CANZANELLI 


I BELIEVE that the postwar boat prob- 
ably will not be vastly different in 
appearance from her more advanced pre- 
war predecessor. In the smaller boats, 
35 feet or under, the demand of the 
prospective owner for the “necessities”’ 
will, as always, greatly affect any and all 
design changes. 

The problem of standardizing and re- 
ducing the cost of stock boats by mass 
production methods is difficult, as the 
average motor boat owner desires a gen- 
eral purpose craft which combines the 
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She is an offshore cruiser with accommo- 

dations for from four to six persons, is of 

stock design, factory-built and moderate 
in cost. Speed is 8-11 knots 
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characteristics of a speed boat, cruising 
yacht, houseboat, fisherman and luxury 
liner. The result of trying to satisfy these 
all-embracing requirements has, at times, 
resulted in an unfortunate tendency to 
cast aside seaworthiness for greater lati- 
tude in hull design and cabin arrangement. 
With these considerations in mind, I 
have prepared the specifications and plans 
of a “conservative” postwar craft which 
incorporates some innovations and certain 
“new” materials which have been tested 
in service. The accent is on seaworthiness, 
single-handed operation and over all econ- 
omy. Here are the specifications: 
Type and Requirements: An offshore cruiser 
to accommodate four or six persons, of 
stock design, factory-built and moderate 
in cost. Length, 33’ 6’’; beam, 10’; weight, 
about 10,000 lbs., speed 8-11 knots. 
Hull: Unless the hull can be built as a 
molded unit of a plastic or of laminated 
wood, having an outside layer thick enough 
or tough enough to stand punishment, I 
specify time-tested bent frame and plank 
construction. Double planking is an ad- 
vantage but not a necessity and, for an 
all-purpose boat, the round bilge is still 
satisfactory. The planking and frame could 
be pressure-treated with preserva tives. 
Superstructure: Unquestionably, phenol- 
bonded or other water-resistant plywoods 
can and should be used for bulkheads, 
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cabin sides, panels, furniture and deck. 
Plywood is supreme for strength, dura- 
bility, service and economy and, by using 
plywood having a hardwood finish, ar- 
chitectural details can be worked out with 
taste and charm. 

In the accompanying design, plywood 

is indicated for the cabin sides. The cabin 
top should be a single molded piece of 
plywood with a sprayed cellulose plastic 
veneer or semi-baked finish on the out- 
side. An outside finish is, desired which 
will eliminate the need of canvas and 
which will stand frequent washing with- 
out losing its luster. 
Navigation Bridge: The retention of a 
formal navigation bridge is desirable in 
boats of the offshore type. It leads to 
greater safety, increased handiness and 
economy, especially if the motors are 
directly under the bridge. Full visibility 
for the helmsman is a “must” require- 
ment, hence the bridge must be designed 
so that it can be shielded from cabin 
illumination. Quick accessibility from the 
bridge to the deck is also desirable. The 
bridge, if it is to be retained, should be 
designed so that it provides a convenient 
location for a chart table, possible radio- 
telephone or radio direction finder and 
other navigational equipment. 

By developing the forward cabin win- 

(Continued on page 90) 
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The sail plan, while modest, would be quite 
an aid in steadying the boat in a seaway and 
would help her speed off the wind 
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This motor-sailer has a seagoing appearance 
which will appeal to yachtsmen who like a boat 
to look as though she could take it 



























































AN UNUSUAL MOTOR-SAILER BY MILLET 


ROM the board of William H. Mil- 

lett, of Arlington, Va., comes the 
motor-sailer whose plans are shown here- 
with. Her design incorporates a number of 
unusual features. In contrast to most 
craft of this size, she is not designed to 
accommodate a large party but has quar- 
ters for only three persons; one in the 
forecastle and two in a commodious cabin 
aft. It would, of course, be possible to 
provide space for occasional guests in the 


large main cabin, or deckhouse, if the 
owner desired such accommodations. Nu- 
merous details about this boat will appeal 
to the couple which would like to make 
their home afloat for extended periods. 

The galley is considerably larger than 
usual in a boat of her length, being the 
full width of the ship. It is equipped with 
ample counter, shelf and cupboard space. 
The main cabin, next aft, is 15 feet fore 
and aft and here, in addition to comforta- 
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ble dining accommodations, are a desk, 
bookcases and a sheltered steering posi- 
tion. In accordance with the latest trend 
in design there is another steering position 
in the shelter deck abaft the main cabin. 

The owner’s cabin measures 14 feet 
fore and aft and is the full width of the 
ship. A double bed is provided as well as 
generous hanging space and plenty of 
drawers, shelves and a dressing table. 
The adjoining lavatory is roomy and is 
equipped with a shower in addition to the 
usual facilities. Companionways lead both 
forward and aft from the owner’s cabin; one 
to the deckhouse and the other to the 
sunken quarterdeck. 

Above the owner’s cabin is a large sun 
deck, forward of which is the steering 
shelter and the deckhouse. In the eyes of 
the ship there is a sunken deck for han- 
dling ground tackle. It will be noted that 
ample clearance ports have been pro- 
vided. The rig, while moderate, would 
help considerably to steady the vessel in a 
seaway and, off the wind, would add 
somewhat to her speed. 

Two motors of 175 hp. each are expected 
to deliver about 16 knots sustained speed. 
In the engine room, which is located under 
the main cabin, will be installed the fuel 
tanks and the customary auxiliaries. Gen- 
eral dimensions of this unusual. craft are 
l.o.a., 48’ 9’; beam, 12’ 0”; draft, 4’ 0”; 
her sail area is 462 square feet. 
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“§$cuttlebutt'— 


e __in motor boat lane 


Motor boating affords little opportunity today to venture 
very far from dockside, but you'll still find most boating 
centers, and the boats tied up there, the focal point of in- 
terest for the boating fraternity. 


True enthusiasts don’t give up easily. They’re die-hards; 
find much in common in speculation, planning, discussions; 
all that comes under the heading of “scuttlebutt” in Navy 
parlance. 


Here’s one thing that’s not “scuttlebutt,” namely that what- 
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ever engine manufacturers offer postwar, from compact out- 
board to powerful engines for express cruiser and racing 
craft, there will be Champion Spark Plugs to insure the 
utmost in performance, economy and dependability in every 
marine engine. These are the natural fruits of the extreme 
wartime service that Champion Spark Plugs are now meet- 
ing with such conspicuous success on every front, on land, 
water and in the air. Champion Spark Plug Company, 
Toledo 1, Ohio. 
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SPARK PLUG 


“For Every Marine Engine” 
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THEY SAY KIDDE-EQUIPPED 
BOATS ARE THE ONLY PLACE 
THEY CAN BE SURE OF RELAXING 




















Yes, the Fire Departmént’s really on a holiday when 
it marches aboard a boat equipped with a Kidde 
built-in system 














If the system’s automatic, there’s nothing for fire- 
fighters to do. With no human aid whatever, the 
Kidde system pours flame-smothering carbon dioxide 
gas into the engine space at the first sign of a fire... 
chokes the blaze in less than 20 seconds! Simply 
operated manual systems are just as speedy—just 
as sure. 



































There’s no after-fire clean-up job either. The dry, 
inert carbon dioxide simply evaporates— leaves no 
moisture or residue— cannot corrode engine parts. 

















Of course, all Kidde systems being produced today 
are needed to protect crash, patrol, and PT boats. 
But after the war, every boat-owner can count on 
Kidde! Kidde systems will be an integral part of 
most new boats — they can be easily installed in 
the boats that'll be going back into service. 



































Kidde systems, also known as LUX, carry full 
approval of the Underwriters’ Laboratories 
for motor boats. 


























The word “‘Kidde’’ and the Kidde seal are trade-marks of Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 


Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 
140 Cedar Street « New York 6, N. Y. 
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> Ina gam with George Townsend not long ago I learned that 
he has plans for constructing a little postwar cruiser that should 
have tremendous appeal for the man of modest means who 
wants to get afloat in something more commodious than an 
open boat. This craft that George’s fertile brain is currently 
concentrated on (and it’s no secret that one of them has been 


| built already) is 20’ over all with accommodations for two in a 


cabin with 4’ 6” headroom, a motor that drives her at a speed of 
from 10 to 11 knots. She has a roomy cockpit and steers with a 
tiller. I’m looking forward to seeing her at Essex some day. 


> Frostbite dinghy skippers and their crews never warm up 
before a race — only after. The heat of argument is the only 
warmth available during a contest and everybody has cold feet 
and a rosy beak. Tempers improve with rage and both boats and 
sailors are easily upset. However, frostbiting is less dangerous 
than skiing where the idea seems to be to keep at least one jump 
ahead of your fellow icicle and the leg is broken easier than the 
heart. There’s a Research Society for the Prevention of World War 
III. Who wants to join mine for the Prevention of Next Winter? 
Headquarters will be in either Florida or Bermuda, depending 
on whether the international shooting season has closed. . . . 


JET — BUT SOON ! 


> According to a veteran motor boat racing skipper, J.D. (Pop) © 
McIntyre, who holds the 91-cubic-inch power boat title, there’s 
no way at present to estimate the tremendous speeds that may 
be obtained from jet motors. The old maestro is going to have a 
jet-propelled boat built for him as soon as the requisite steel is 
available. Such fancy’ craft are already in the blueprint stage 
at the St. Petersburg Y.C. Jet or turbine motors are coming 
eventually, even in automobiles, Cap’n McIntyre forecasts 
while he relaxes in the Florida sun and envisages plowing the 
seas at a coupla hundred nautical miles per hour at least. . . . 


> Bob Meyer is back from the South Pacific with a fine record 
and a dandy sum of stories anent the triumphs of the PTs. . . . 
Lt. Cdr. Felix Mulgrew, also returned from that far from pacific 
area and on his way to Newport to a post as instructor in naviga- 
tion at a boot training spot, insists he never told your correspond- 
ent that one about the wooden bower anchor. Remember? . . 


> Note to my unscrupulous contemporary “Spun Yarn” who, 
I rejoice to learn, is again in these parts after serving in the 
trans-Atlantic theater, where he was something of a star: 
Caleb Bilgewasser, poetaster extraordinary, has been declared 
missing in inaction. However, this department promises to 
publish some of his recent efforts soon. . . . 


> “Biggy” Biglow, is seriously re-engaged in yachting follow- 
ing his experiences as a lieutenant commander in the present 
war. He sails Tiny Teal out of Larchmont, and that little three- 
masted schooner in Florida waters. . . . 


> Who should turn up the other day in the news but Count 
Felix von Luckner, that ole sea devil. Described as the ‘‘king- 
pin” of the German city of Halle, the\genial kraut was reported 
to have driven into American-held territory in a Red Cross 
ambulance, jumped out, embraced the Yank CO under protest 
and exclaimed: “‘ By Joe! I haven’t been so happy since'I ran the 
British blockade in 1916. You Americans! You’re wonderful!” 
The Count is the first celebrated German I’ve heard of who isn’t 
slated to be executed as a war criminal. Apparently the Nazis 
couldn’t get along with him. Briefly, they jailed him because he 
refused to give up his honorary citizenship in California, but 
the ole sea devil laughed himself out of the clink. 


> The other day I heard someone describe an elderly bore, 
whom I have the misfortune of knowing slightly, as “‘a gentle- 
man of the old school who flunked out.” — TELLTALE 
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LOOK TO CREATIVE ENGINEERING FOR Pome GRE SS AFLOAT 





Bendix-Marine B-K: Hydraulic Controls 






This illustration indicates today’s design thinking for postwar 
craft on which Bendix-Marine B-K Controls will function. 









You'll be wise to insist on getting this 
famous Hydraulic Power Throttle and 
Gear Shift in your present boat or that 
new one you are planning on... be- 
cause it makes gearshifting so much 
easier . . . because a hidden vacuum 
cylinder goes into action the second you 
touch the lever and supplies 90% of the gearshifting effort 
automatically instead of making you do all the work... 


and because you get the inbuilt BENDIX-MARINE QUALITY 
AT NO EXTRA COST! 


BENDIX introduced this great feature 

in 1936. Many boat owners have been 

enjoying its advantages for eight years 

and telling their friends it has no equal 

for ease of operation. And while basic 

improvements always bring imitation, 

the Original B-K Power Controls... 

built only as Bendix-Marine builds them . .. will be available 

to every boat owner. 
Look for the name Bendix-Marine— it's the sign of sea- 

tested marine instruments and controls. 


@ 
Seo Mo BENDIX AND B-K ARE TRADE-MARKS OF BENDIX AVIATION CORPORATION 


: 
DIVISION OF BEN OI KG ay Aviation CORPORATION | 
106 Nostrand Ave. Brooklyn 5, N.Y. | 


The models of B-K Remote Controls in 
current production for war jobs and 
certain other vessels are now being 
supplied to boat owners whose boats 
are eligible for priority. 










Telling you about them, NOW, so you will remember them WHEN «is 


MARIN 


565 H.P. to 100 H.P. Range 


POWER, ECONOMY and 
JIFFY-QUICK SERVICE 


for SMALL-BOAT’ OWNERS. 


Operators of Osco-powered craft enjoy 
three’ great advantages: 

(1) They know their engines will go 

(2) their engines are economical 
(3) they can get parts when and as 
they need them. 

That comes from the happy application of 
OSCO engineering to a Ford-manufactured 
basic motor. 

Every OSCO-marined Ford Engine has 
Circuit-Flo* manifolding—double pre- 
heating of the water before it enters the 
cylinder block. That insures warm engine 
operation—sure, steady, economical. 


Conversion kits for those who 
want to convert their own. 


*Trade Mark Registered. 


oSCO 


2020 E. Orleans Street | 
Philadelphia 34, Pa., 
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NEWS 


WATERFRONT. 


A PORTABLE ELECTRIC SEARCHLIGHT 


> The “Big Beam” No. 411 portable 
electric searchlight will project an in- 
tense beam more than 2,500 feet or, 
by means of a snap-on lens, give the 
same volume of light over a wide 
area. It is powered by a heavy duty, 
shockproof 6-volt storage battery, re- 
chargeable from any a.c. charger, 
d.c. line or light plant. Recharging is 
simple, clean and safe and it is not 
necessary to remove the battery from 
its container. Lamp head can be 
turned in any direction and stays adjusted. The light is bal- 
anced for carrying, either by hand or with shoulder strap, and 
may be set almost anywhere and, by use of a hold-down, may be 
anchored to any flat surface. U-C Lite Mfg. Co., 500 No. Dear- 
born St., Chicago 11, IIl. 


THE KENYON CALCULATOR 


> The tri-fold Kenyon Calcu- 
lator, combining in one unit a 
calculator, a course measurer and 
a protractor, offers navigators 
rapid computation of the speed, 
distance run or time elapsed, if 
any two of the quantities are 
known. 

This calculator is available in 
coastal or inland waters models 
which differ only in calibration. 
‘The coastal type presents read- 

ings in nautical miles; the inland type, in statute miles. 

Built of heavy white celluloid and brass, the calculator is 
housed in a case which fits the pocket. Priced at $3.50; the Ken- 
yon Instrument Co., Inc., Huntington, L. I. 


A NEW SPLICING KIT 


> Consisting of three hollow 
hardwood fids of different 
sizes and a splicing hook, this 
kit will be found a life saver by 
the man who has any amourft 
of splicing to do. Scientifically 
designed to pass easily through 
—_— the lay of the rope, the use of 
the | proper sized fid greatly facilitates tucking the strands. The 
splicing hook is particularly useful for splicing small cotton line. 
The four tools in a neat canvas case sell for $3.95 and will be 
mailed postpaid upon receipt of check or money order by 
Winsette, 358 City Island Ave., City Island 64, N. Y. 


A HANDY GARBAGE DISPOSAL UNIT 


> Called a “Scrap Trap” this handy 
unit is made in two models, one to be 
screwed to the back of a locker door in 
the galley, the other designed to hang 
from the top of a door or the front of a 
drawer and to be put away when not 
in use. The unit consists of a simple 
metal framework which supports a 
waterproof paper bag so that gunk 
may be easily scraped into it without 
stooping over. When not in use, the 
bag is held closed by springs. Bags are 
disposable. Scrap Trap with 31 bags, 
postpaid, $2.25. Package of 31 bags 
only, 65¢. Winsette, 358 City Island Ave., City Island 64, N. Y. 
“BEACHCOMBER ” 
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“The way I see it, the extra pennies Gulfpride costs really save you money!” 


e You can rely on Gulfpride. 


This superior oil is tougher in film strength 
... tougher, too, in resisting carbon and 





THE WORLD’S FINEST MOTOR OIL 


Gubfride 


sludge formation. 


It keeps motors clean and smooth-running 
longer. Because it’s the only motor oil 
refined by the Alchlor process, Gulfpride is, 
we believe, “the world’s finest motor oil.” 














Upper picture: U. $. Engineers’ 
action near Hilfarth, Germany. 
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The harbor at Oyster Bay from the Yacht Club at Center 
Island. One of the oldest Yacht Clubs on Long Island, the 
Seawanhaka-Corinthian was organized in 1871. 


NCE Victory releases your boat*from its moorings, 
0 you'll be under way again visiting many of the old, 
familiar harbors. Perhaps one of the first will be 
Oyster Bay, the home port of many famous yachts and 
the Seawanhaka-Corinthian Yacht Club. 

The harbor, you'll recall, is a long crooked arm 
with a channel good for five fathoms leading in about 
225 yards off the eastern shore. In shaping your course, 
avoid the boulder reef marked by the red buoy, and 
enter between Plum Point and the black-lighted buoy. 
Good anchorage can be found seeiereed of Moses 
Point in 4 to 6 fathoms. 

When you sail again, you’ll appreciate protection 
against the unpredictable demands of the sea . . . the 
protection of a good harbor... the 
protection of a Chubb policy. The 
knowledge that your losses will be 
handled by men whoknow yachting 
will remove any anxiety from the 
complete enjoyment of your cruise. 
For valuable suggestions on boat care 
under present conditions, send for a free 


copy of our booklet “The ABC of Yacht 
Insurance”’. 


CHUBB & SON, 
Underwriters 


90 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 





Ocean and Inland Marine * Transportation * Fire and Automobile 
Aviation Insurance through Associated Aviation Underwriters 


Federal Insurance Company and Associated Companies 
Represented by Agents and Brokers throughout the country 
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SESSA SNES 


C With the 
UNITED STATES 
POWER SQUADRONS 












VISUAL AIDS IN SQUADRON 
INSTRUCTION 


> The United States Power Squadrons are making continuous 
efforts to improve the methods of instruction used in their teach- 
ing programs. When the United States Power Squadrons were 
first organized 30 years ago, each Squadron worked out its own 
courses and methods, and oral examinations were given by a 
national committee. Today the USPS offer eight regular and 
special courses in piloting, navigation, seamanship, weather fore- 
casting, and related subjects. 

The Committee on Visual Aids was organized to list and 
make available as complete as possible an assortment of still 


| and motion pictures and helpful devices adapted to the purposes 


of the USPS, as well as to arrange for the publication of descrip- 


j| tions of homemade models of harbors, aids to navigation, and 
fm | boat equipment. In this connection the most important develop- 
ment has been a plan under which certain training films devel- 


oped for the armed forces are available to Squadron instructors. 

These films are a great boon to busy instructors, for while 
they do not quite cover the entire subject matter of the various 
Squadron courses, some will be found useful in each one. The 
Ensign, the official organ of the USPS, has recently published 
the full list of 68 film strips and 51 motion pictures of interest to 
us. The motion pictures are 16 mm. sound films. The film strips 
consist of 35 mm. still pictures, from 15 to 30 on one film. 

It is probable that all local Squadrons have access, by borrow- 
ing or otherwise, to 16 mm. motion picture projectors, although 
some classes may not be able to obtain sound equipment. Many 
such projectors are expected to be made available as surplus by 
the armed forces within the next year or two. So far, standard- 
size lantern slides are used by the majority of Squadrons. Most 
of these sets have been prepared or assembled by the local mem- 
bership. The New York Squadron has a set of 226 slides cover- 
ing the piloting course, of which duplicates may be supplied. 

Models of aids to navigation and of boats to illustrate rules of 
the road have also been popular and useful. The late Dr. 
O. E. V. Barnes, of the Vermilion Squadron, was a leader in this 
field. A series of six inexpensive models was worked out by the 
Navy and these have been manufactured for them in thousand 
lots. Those of special interest to the Power Squadrons are a 
compass trainer, a pelorus model, and a relative bearing device 
for teaching piloting, a training blinker for teaching signalling, 
and a universal rotation globe base and globe for navigation 
instruction. 

Meanwhile, several commercial concerns are offering simple 
and useful devices, such as illustrated question cards, card- 
board blinkers, etc. The most elaborate of the commercial 
training aids of this type are practice sextants. One type is a 
fiber board sextant, with a vernier graduated to tenths of a 
degree, a bubble to provide an artificial horizon, and transparent 
plastic sun filters. If handled with reasonable care, it should 
prove helpful for class use. Another company offers a metal 
practice sextant of similar characteristics. Several training 
blinkers are also available for class use; in these, white and black 
surfaces are used instead of lights. 

For Navigator classes, perspective has many advantages over 
flat drawings. Celestial relationships are brought out clearly in 
color diagrams to be viewed with special red and blue glasses in 
the Stereopix, published by the Hayden Planetarium. Other 
manufacturers have provided a considerable variety of star 
finders and devices useful to navigators. 

The Visual Aids Committee, now that the list of presently 
available films is being published, is preparing for publication a 
list of visual-aid devices of other types offered for sale or de- 
scribed and adapted to local construction. 
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“For 39 years my 
specifications have 


included Tobin Bronze 


Shafting” 


—WILLIAM ATKIN 



















Since 1906, William Atkin has designed 545 ves- 
sels, from 16 feet to 115 feet.-And ever since 1906, 
he has specified Tobin Bronze* for shafting. 

We asked him about Everdur* Metal. 

“Everdur for fastenings?” he asked in reply. 
“Taking everything into account, there is nothing 
better that I know of. I can’t remember when I 
began specifying Everdur, but I guess it was the 
year that Everdur came on the market. I watch 
materials pretty closely, you know. And until they 
get something still better, I protect my clients by 
specifying Tobin Bronze Shafting and Everdur 
Fastenings, that is, screws, bolts, mast fittings, etc.” 

So there it is. Naturally, the makers of Tobin 
Bronze and Everdur think these are the finest mate- 
rials for their respective purposes. Thus, it’s re- 
assuring to us, as well as to you, to have such men 
as William Atkin confirm our beliefs. once 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


“Talley Ho,” an able cut- 
ter from Mr. Atkin’s board, 
is Everdur fastened and 
powered through a Tobin 
Bronze Shaft. 
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Keep Faith With Your Fighters and Yourself! Buy War Bonds 


"Suaconda Cyper & Brass 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY —General Offices: Waterbury 88, Connecticut 
Subsidiary of Anaconda Copper Mining Company * In Canada: ANACONDA AMERICAN Brass LTD., New Toronto, Ont. 
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A LEVELOMETER FUEL 
GAUGING SYSTEM 
clongs Were amy 


Know at a Glance the Exact Contents * ) 
of Your Fuel and Fresh Water Tanks. y 


This fuel.and water level gauging system will give oper- 
ators of pleasure and commercial vessels the same con- 
tinuous and dependable tank level indication that 
Liquidometer Corporation’s instruments have provided for 
Navy, Coast Guard and Merchant Marine war-time 


operations. 


S The Liquidometer Hydraulic Rudder Angle Indicator 
shown’ in the upper part of the panel utilizes a balanced 
hydraulic transmission system to show the position of the 
rudder to the helmsman. It is simple to install, ruggedly 
constructed and does not depend upon any outside source 


of power for its operation. 


For complete information and prices write: 


THE LIQUIDO METER corp. 


MARINE DIVISION 
41-19 37th STREET, LONG ISLAND CITY 1, N. Y. 
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CALENDAR 


June 23— Annual Robert Memorial Trophy Race, 
me, ab Amma henetss 0. 


June 30— Annette Cup and Invitation 
Race, Erie Y.C., Erie 


» Pa. 
J af 2 — Royal St. Eaweunn Y.C. Regatta, Dorval, 
J a J 21S oe —— Falcon Cup Race, Mentor Harbor 
J ai Pointe Claire Y.C. Regatta, Pointe Claire, 
M “33 Annual Regatta, Mentor Harbor Y.C., 
hp Annual Regatta, Cleveland Y.C., Rocky 
30 Brecmsa Cup Race (Rochester, N. Y. to 
mato, bey 
A ag nd Annual Regatta, Edgartown Y.C., 


A pracy totem Deep {Water Race from Toledo, 
rol and Rocky River to Put-in-Bay, Inter 


e Y.A, 
A 3 — Annual Regatta, Inter Lake Y,A., Put-in- 


ay, 
inter-Collegiate Y.R.A. 
June 2-3, 9-10 — McMillan Cup Preliminaries. 
Narragansett Bay Y.A. 


July 4 -— Edgewood Y.C. seme cease Base. 
July 4— Taunton Y.C. Annual 

July 7 — Association tta, ie “island Y.c, 
pe A 14— Y.C. Annual Regatta. 

July 21 — River ¥.C. Annual SS. 
July 28 — Rhode Island Y.C. Annual 


Chesapeake Bay Y.R.A. 


me 9-10 — Rhode River Rendezvous, Gibson Is- 


ophy Race gran 8.A, 
ven 8.C. Eoaatie. 
June 23-24 — Pov t S.A. 
June 30-July 1 — k Hall Y. « Hamp- 
ton Y.C. Regatta; Capital Y.C. Potomac River- 


feonl Island-Annapolis Race, Annapolis 


ie —_ = anual Rendervou, A ce. 
Cc ey ual Rendezvous, ——— Md. 
olis Y.C. R Me 
July eis Ba — Baltimore Y.C. 
22— Love Point-Swan Paint. “Race, Gibson 


YS. 
July 28-29 — ae Y.C. Regatta; pahan- 
nock River Y.C., Hampton Y.C. nn ee ro 
Virginia yok Ses Regatta, Irvington, Va. 


Long Island Sound 


June 8 — Off Soundings Club Invitation Spring Race, 
8 ‘ord, Conn., to Manhasset Ba 

June 23-24 — ames Riverside-Stratiord Shoal Race, 
maces Y.C. 

June 28, 29 30 — John Taylor Arms Trophy Races, 
Noroton ¥.C. 

June 30-July 4 — Annual Cruise, Indian Harbor Y.C. 

July Re Ps 2 —— moans — Cruise Race, Bay- 

July Amy} — atone _, el bl Regatta, River- 


July 15 — a mg 2 Distance or ee Race (Heck- 
er Trophy. phy), Humengeon Y 
July 22-29 Cee Y.C. 


Y.R.A.L.1.8. Championship Races 


June 3, Knickerbocker; 10, oe 17, Larch- 
mont; 24, Sea: » New Rochelle; 4 4, 
Larchmont; 8, N.Y.A.C.; 15, Indian Harbor; 22-29, 
Larchmont, Aug. § 5, Riverside; 12 = y oe 19, 

n, 2 wan- 
chins i Lasthensené D Manbootot; 16" 16, Indian Har- 
bor; iS Horseshoe iaees 


L.1.8. Saturday Races 


a8" 2, Leschanoats ©, American July 7 16, + Baw Ro- 
on 0 Bay; 30, American. rseshoe 
Harbor; 14, Horseshoe Harbor; 21, pr ll owcary Bay; 
28, Larchmont. Aug. 4, 4, Horseshos | Harbor; 11, Echo 
Bay; 18, Manhasset; 25, rt Washington. Se whey ai 
Huguanos; 6 ; 8, Manhasset; Hs Larchmont; 22, 





Great South Bay 


July 4 — Invitation Regatta, Bay Shore Y.C. 
July 31-Aug. 4 — Great South Bay Race Week. 


Massachusetts Bay 
June 17 — Boston Y.C. Interclub Race. 
pa 4— South Boston ¥.C. Interclub Race. 


uly 14 — Quincy af Race Week, > Sean YC. 
July 15 — cy Y.C. Interclub Race. 


Seattle and Corinthian Y.Cs. 
June 9-10 — Commodore's Race, Seattle and Corin- 
June 23-24 — Protection Island Race, Seattle and 
sores Y.Cs. 


une 30-J 1 — International Race (Stars and 
» Flatt), ttle and Corinthian Y.Cs. 
— = — Midsummer Cruise — Prevost Harbor, 
tewart Island, and Skipjack a on sk 
e 


J 29 — Commodore's Fao ag 
ashington Race (all anameds rinthian 


Lake Michigan Y.A. 
June _16— Annual Michigan City Race, Columbia 
June 23-24 — Virginia Trophy Series (Q Class), 
Chicago Y 


cago X.U, 

June 23-24 — Invitation Series (Star Class), Jackson 

Park Y.C. 
June 29— Queen’s Cup Race, Milwaukee-Sauga- 
tuck, South Shore Y.C. 
J une 29 — — Chicago-Saugatuck Race, Jackson Park 
June 30-July 4 — Sterling Morton Series (Star Class) ; 
Btbecription Series (R eae) © Chicago Y.C. 
June 4— Open Regatta (Tumlaren Class), 

we a uy Cc. 

ag ge Race, Chicago Y.C. 


Tn ke o> a x Y.A. Anniversary- 
Bg ponte woo mt Sr Race, Chicago Co- 


pt Y.C. 
July . — Dreher Series (Star Class), South Shore 


July 7-8 — Small Boat Regatta, Burnham Park Y.C. 

July 21 — Chicago-Mackinac Race, Chicago Y.C. 

hore a a Race Series (Star Class) Sheridan 
ore 


O79 — Lake Michi District Lightning 
ee and Annual Regatta, South Haven 


Green Bay 


June 16-17 — Shakedown Cruise, M & M Y.C. 

J = re — Consistency Race to Menominee, Green 
ay Y 

a $ a. Green Island Race (Boren Trophy), M & 


July 7-8 — Mid-Summer Regatta, M & .) V0, 
July 7-8 — Garden Bay Race, Escanaba Y.C. 
iv 15-16 — Regatta, “Ceca Y.C. 
July 20 — Races to Sturgeon Bay, Green Bay, Me- 
nominee, M & iG. 


July 21 — Menominee-Escanaba Race, Escanaba Y.C. 
July 23-26— Green Bay Cruise Week, Escanaba 
Y.C. (23, to Ephraim; 24, Ephraim Regatta; 25, 
to Sturgeon Bay; 26, to Menominee.) 
july 28-29 — 100-Mile Race, M & M Y.C. 


Detroit River 


June 10 — Detroit yt oe ote Assn. Regatta. 
June 17 — Bayview All-Day Race. 
June 23-24 — Mills Trophy Toledo Y.C. 
July 1 — Detroit B.C. 
July 8 — Grosse Pointe Y.C. 
July 14 — Port Huron-Mackinac Race. 
July 22 — Windsor Y.C. 
July 29 — Oakman Catboat Series, Detroit Y.C. 
July 29 — Philo Wright Catboat Series, Detroit B.C. 
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THAT'S ZZ AT THE WHEEL! 


Look closely, skipper — that’s a picture of you at the wheel of your postwar Oil painting by 

: : Duncan Gleason of 396” 
HARCRAFT Cruiser, cutting’blue water with the new speed and comfort we’ve HARCRAFT Cruiser, 
been promising purchasers of After-Victory Harbor Boats. No, this is not a denigeet b9 Dar Lamy 


pipe-dream — these cruisers are ready to be built on a production line basis 
the moment we get the go-ahead signal.‘ Yes, you can line up today — we’re 
taking orders now on a basis whereby economies of production will be re- 
turned to the purchaser as they are effected through volume construction. Yes, 
it will be first come, first served — deliveries will be made in order of receipt of lH AR B NR h ) Al 
contracts. No, this HARCRAFT Cruiser is not a rehash of prewar stock designs ,n 
— it’s brand new from stem to stern, incorporating all the invaluable experi- [ UILDING ( \). 
ence gained by Harbor Boat Building Co. in the production of fighting craft Bus ders of 

for our Army and Navy. Yes, we invite further inquiry —write us today. rer 





\ * A Bs >) 
HARBOR BOAT BUILDING CO. e LOS ANGELES HARBOR, TERMINAL ISLAND, CALIF. , 
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Increases comfort and safety 
f for all boat owners! vA 


Trade-Wind Marine Blowers are used for 
removing excessive heat and cooking odors 
from the galley, to eliminate foul air from bilge, 
to remove dangerous gasoline fumes, and to 
decrease the hazards of fire and explosions. 
Trade-Wind Marine Blowers are a complete 
line of blowers that meets most of the require- 
ments for ventilation of small and medium-sized 
boats. All electrical connections are water-tight 
and corrosion-proof. Of heavy gauge galvanized 
steel, they’re compact efficient units that will 
give many years of dependable, trouble-free 
service and quiet operation. For further infor- 
mation, see your ship chandler or dealer—or 
write direct to Trade-Wind Motorfans, Inc., 
5711 South Main Street, Los Angeles 37, Calif. 















Illustrated is Model 
TA-361 MPS 180 
CFM with 4" inlet 
— made of heavy 
gauge hot-dipped 
galvanized steel 
with motor en- 
closed. Other sizes 
50 to 3000 CFM, 6, 
12, 24, 32 or 110 
volt D C. motor 


LOO Cy 


It’s inexpensive 4 
to install Y 


FRADE -WIHEA Y, 








| YACHTING 
A CRUISER FOR TOMORROW 


(Continued from page 77) 


dow as a conic surface, a center panel could be designed to slide 
horizontally and give a sizable opening. The glass should be of 
the “non-breaking” variety and set in stainless steel or other 
metallic sash and runners. Other windows shown should be the 
automotive type (to lower by cranking) or be fixed panels. 
Motor Compartment: The motor compartment should be sepa- 
rated from the rest of the boat by watertight bulkheads. Con- 
tinuous natural draft ventiiation is required and semiautomatic 
forced ventilation, for use when starting motors, should also be 
incorporated. Tanks for fuel and water should be corrosion re- 
sistant and durable. A CO: cylinder, with a hand control nozzle 
accessible from the bridge and with another nozzle attached to a 
fusible plug for automatic release, should be standard equip- 
ment. 

Auxiliary electric generators are not absolutely essential in 
small boats, although they are desirable to make sure of satis- 
fying the increasing demand for lights, radio and power. With- 
out one, the size of the engine’s generator and the batteries 
aboard is an important factor. Similarly, automatic bilge pumps 
are ‘“‘extras” and so may be classified sundry items such as au- 
tomatic pilots, electric steerers and twin motor synchronizers. 
Perhaps the one most essential item in a boat of any size should 
be mechanical refrigeration. It is to be hoped that inexpensive 
units will be developed and available immediately after the war. 
Interiors: The use of plywood allows many modern treatments 
of interior decoration and appointments. In color schemes, 
equipment design and multiple-use items (such as seat-berth 
conversion) many ingenious arrangements will be developed. 
Linoleum, plastic fittings, fluorescent lighting and tile board will 
undoubtedly be used to a greater extent than before the war. 


PAYING THE PIPER 


(Continued from page 69) 


of 80 cents per square foot. Annual depreciation, therefore, 
would amount to approximately $80. 

While the above figures by no means cover the entire cost of 
cruising 1,000 miles in either of the boats under consideration, 
they do indicate that the cost of simply moving the power 
cruiser 1,000 miles is somewhat higher than moving the auxiliary 
for the same distance (including an allowance for depreciation on 
sails). Higher speed power cruisers consume much more gasoline 
and the cost per mile multiplies rapidly as the speed increases. 

One of the principal costs of operation in a racing boat is sails. 
A suit of good racing sails for a 30-footer (over all) will run from 
$400 to $500 and some owners buy a new suit every season, not 
because the old sails are worn out but because they may have 
lost their original shape and are no longer considered suitable for 
racing. In a day sailer, a suit of sails, if well cared for, will last 
for five or more years and may cost somewhat less per square 
foot than a racing suit. 

Tabulation of a questionnaire sent to a group of yacht owners 
indicates that where the yard does all the work (and including 
reasonable charges for depreciation) it costs about $15 per foot 
length over all for a 23-foot boat for one season and the cost runs 
up to approximately $30 per foot length over all for a 40-footer. 
Where the owner does his own painting, rigging and engine work, 
he will save from $5 to $15 per foot on these costs. A rule of 
thumb figure given the author by a thoroughly experienced boat 
yard manager is that any auxiliary from 25 to 40 feet over all 
will average about $20 per foot per season over a 10-year period. 
Insurance, fuel and paid hand (if any) are not included in the 
foregoing figure. 

Is the game worth the candle? The enthusiastic and growing 
group of those who follow the sea for pleasure indicates that it 
certainly is. Consider some of the credits. If you have been in 
the habit of taking your family to a summer resort, you may 
credit the cost of such a vacation against the expense of operat- 
ing your yacht, provided you substitute the latter for the former. 
And consider the increment of good health and new friends that 
can be accumulated in a summer’s sailing. If you have young- 
sters, what a wonderful time they will have and what new 
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HILE the true yachtsman’s first consideration is seaworthiness, it is the 
smart clean lines of his boat and her luxuriousness throughout that are 


the real source of his pride. These are the things that have created pride in 
CONSOLIDATED ownership . . . well-thought-out interiors .. . nicely balanced proportions . . . plus the steadi- 





ness and ease of handling that come from soundness of design and construction. Postwar CONSOLIDATED 
Playboats will have all their former beauty and comfort together with the many new features proved 
practical by wartime application. The new CONSOLIDATED will be worth 


waiting for. CONSOLIDATED SHIPBUILDING CORPORATION, Morris eee The pele 
CONSOLIDATED is _ 

Heights, New York 53, N. Y. dedicated to the task 

Interior by Joe Martin of heliding ot-ctawt 









tugs and combat craft for our 
Jf Army and Navy. But when victory 
. is won, a full line of the most mod- 
ern CONSOLIDATED Playboats 
will again be available. Dealer 
inquiries invited now. 
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Tue accompanying plan 
shows how the Fisher 
designers have provided 
exceptional roominess and, 

. at the same time, extra- 
ordinary beauty in line. 
Ample accommodations for 
extended cruising and en- 
tertainment should give 
this design a wide appeal. 


Send for a copy of our “Postwar Boat Owners Questionnaire’’. We are inter- 
ested in knowing what you—the individual boat owner—has in mind as the boat 
you will want after the war. We are not particularly interested in your name but 
we do want to know what your preferences are as to design and construction. 


“MOST COMPLETE 
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The FiSHER 53” 


a fast Diesel ex- 
press cruiser is 
another of our 
postwar designs... 























YARD ON THE GREAT 





LAKES” 
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LAMINATED PRECISION FRAMES 


J bbeebbeLoac= Stress in The Hull! 


Performances over three years afloat in the U. S. Navy's tough- 
est service show that laminated frames formed to precision 
specifications retain dimensional stability in all weather in any 
climate and eliminate frame stresses in the hull. Laminated 
frames are measurably stiffer and considerably stronger than 
Jol- ob mtsto) be Mb ou-beel-tMe) ame Colb¥e)(-Mct-hu se Wb ou-beel-lmmsel-}soebboabelema-Yo eles eleva 
in weight without sacrifice of strength. 


SOONER THAN YOU THINK 
bs Tor-bdehebe Cola MER a0 MM ol-Mmboltb esteem Or-boolo)(-Mmbt-beobbel-b (tel 


Battle-Proved Stems, Keels and Frames into better, 
finer and safer boats for your peacetime pleasure. 
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Laminated White Poatbuilders and Marine Archi- 


Oak Frame replac- tects are 


invited to write for 


ed in jig after cur- interesting construction data. 


ing is a precision 


fit. The_ process GAMBLE BROTHERS, INC, 


causes no deflec- 
tion. No | spring- 
back in the frame 
after curing. Lami- 
nated curved frames 
hold their shape 
permanently 


Laminated Products Division 


LOUISVILLE 9, KY. 








friends they will make! Learning to handle a boat and perform- 
ing daily duties will develop the character of any healthy young 
person and the hours spent knocking about in a sailing dinghy, 
when the day’s run is over and the hook is down, will provide a 
heritage of priceless memories against less halcyon days. 

Last credit but not least: there is always the possibility of 
chartering your boat for a part of the summer. If you can spare 
her, there is usually no difficulty in finding a suitable charterer 
who will pay at least half your season’s expenses for a month’s 
charter. I know of one owner who has the use of his boat for a 
month each season, including his vacation period, and charters 
her for the rest of the summer at a figure that shows him a com- 
fortable over all profit, including all charges. 


A REPORT ON THE VANDERBILT 
RULES 


(Continued from page 52) 


the non-right-of-way yacht in this situation, not merely to keep 
clear when the right-of-way yacht has gathered proper way, but 
to begin to keep clear the instant the latter has completed her 
tack or jibe; and in his definitions, he sets forth clearly what 
constitutes completion of these maneuvers. Lastly, so that there 
may be no misunderstanding as to the manner in which the non- 
right-of-way yacht shall fulfill her obligation to keep clear, he 
specifies that when such an obligation exists she must “alter 
course as rapidly as possible if need be.” 

These provisions of the Vanderbilt Rules are clearly more 
specific in operation than are those of present Rule 30(I). To 
achieve this, however, Mr. Vanderbilt has been obliged to per- 
mit a yacht to tack much closer to another than is permissible 
today. To safeguard the non-right-of-way yacht, then, he in- 
cludes several protective clauses. As noted above, she is obliged 
to begin to keep clear only. when the other yacht has completed 
her maneuver. Secondly, he provides that if a yacht tacks or 


jibes so close to another yacht that (a) a collision results in spite 
of the best efforts of the latter to avoid it, (b) that the latter has 
to begin to alter course to avoid a collision before the former has 
completed her tack or jibe, or (c) that the latter, when carrying 
a spinnaker, tears it because of an unexpected change of course 
necessary to avoid a collision; then the yacht tacking or jibing so 
close to another as to produce any of these results shall be dis- 
qualified. 


8. One-Way-Traffic Lane 


This section of the Vanderbilt Rules replaces clauses 6 and 7 
of present Rule 27. Clause 6 specifies that a yacht which is re- 
turning after having started prematurely or which is working 
into position from “the wrong side of the line,”’ shall keep clear 
of all yachts whose starting signal has been made. However, it 
never has been decided whether the words ‘“‘the wrong side of 
the line” mean only the line between the starting marks or the 
line and its projections beyond the marks. 

Mr. Vanderbilt has clarified this point by providing a one- 
way-traffic lane. This is an area based on the starting line, run- 
ning toward the first mark and wide enough to include any 
yacht sailing a normal course after starting. After gunfire a 
yacht which has not legally started, while in this lane, must keep 
out of the way of all other yachts. 

There is considerable logic in this provision which in essence 
provides that any yacht which has not legally started shall keep 
out of the way of all yachts which are sailing a normal course 
after having legally started. It would seem desirable to adopt 
this provision or one which would at least clarify the moot 
words ‘‘the wrong side of the line,”’ as they appear in present 
rules. 


Conclusion 


This summary of the Vanderbilt Rules is by no means ex- 


~haustive. It does, however, set forth the major changes sug- 


gested by Mr. Vanderbilt, as well as his principal arguments 
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Eile Ml op 
aad = ! ne 


o- 
Wild, H th G, GALLANT (ex-Mary Rose), and 


other famous yachts for charter by the week dur- 
ing the summer of 1945. 

Form your own group, or we will assist you in 
forming one. Because of the War, we cannot sell 


you boats, but you need not go “landlubber” this 
summer. 


For illustrated folder, write to: 


CAMDEN CRUISES 
Camden Shipbuilding & Marine Railway Co. 


CAMDEN, MAINE 
New York Office Tel: Circle 5-8370 
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therefor. It is so offered, to the end that yachtsmen may per- 
haps better understand his various proposals. 

In conclusion, it is strongly urged that if revision of the Racing 
Rules shall be deemed desirable by yachtsmen, such revision 
shall be undertaken only with full regard to the international 
obligations of the Union; and that no new code of rules shall be 
adopted for use in North America until it shall have been sub- 
mitted to the other principal yachting countries of the world for 
their consideration and subsequent acceptance or rejection. 
Present rules, although by no means perfect, have operated re- 
markably well and have the very great virtue of being substan- 
tially uniform throughout the world. Our aim should be to ob- 
‘tain better ones, as is easily possible, yet still retain that inter- 
national uniformity. With a little patience it can be done. 


A NIGHT, AN ENSIGN, AND A YP 


(Continued from page 59) 


snapped at me for it boomed out our call. Had that dark gray 
ship opened fire on the Jersey hamlets she was passing? For 
want of a YP was a battle to be lost? Would my name be linked 
with Benedict Arnold? No! 

“YP 49 from Navy Yard (or something like that) — Uni- 
dentified vessel has been identified as friendly. Return to your 
station.” 

That was a help, but obviously it was not as easy as that. 
Back into the phone I talked, “Navy Yard from YP 49—Roger; 
but unfortunately it will be necessary to send a tug to assist us 
in carrying out your order. And when we are returned to station 
we will have to be secured to the pier until repairs can be made.” 

The radio operator on the other end was in no way disturbed 
that somewhere along the way we had lost our power of locomo- 
tion, but I knew that the Operations Officer on watch would be 
ready to query us after we reached the dock. As for giving the 
tug directions for finding us, that was no trouble. When we 
turned our searchlight on to look for information, we could 
easily read a nearby sign and so directed them to proceed to the 
landmark which stated, ‘‘Cable crossing. Do not anchor.” 

Soon out of the night loomed the voluminous bow of one of 
the Navy’s largest seagoing work horses. The burly chief who 
was handling her went to no trouble to conceal his state of mind 
at being made to get under way to haul this dilapidated member 
of the splinter fleet. 

“What the hell is wrong with you and which side do you want 
us to come alongside of?” 

It didn’t seem to matter and I left it up to him for I had few 
decisions left in me. I did have to break the news that we still 
had to recover our anchor. While he fumed audibly, we mule- 
hauled the anchor back on deck. I expected to see a hook full of 
muddy cables, but we missed them and were ready for him to 
tuck us under his wing. Then he spun his ship on her heel and 
roared up to us. As he backed to a stop, the wave from his pro- 
peller caught us but we recovered in time to slam into him with a 
smearing crash. It didn’t faze me. Let the splinters fall where 
they might. That night was as black as it could get by then and 
just so I could see us fast to the dock again I wouldn’t care if we 
had to use the lines to keep from settling to the bottom. 

That’s the end of this story. We were lugged back to our 
original berth with no ceremony and, though the tug slung us 
against the dock to the dismay of our life-lines and gunwales, I 
didn’t even glance at them. While YP 49 was not “‘in all respects 
ready for sea,” as the Navy wishes its ships to be, I could slump 
into the wardroom chair and plead weakly for a cup of coffee. 

There I was when the Officer-in-Charge breezed in, grousing; 
““What’s the idea of breaking up my evening? I thought you 
were going out on patrol and here you are tied up peacefully at 
the dock.” 

“Yes, Captain,” I said dreamily, “It is peaceful here, but sit 
right down and let me tell you how war came and went on by 
YP 49.” 

The opinions and assertions contained in the above article are the 
private ones of the writer and are not to be construed as official or re- 
flecting the views of the Navy Department or the Naval service at 
large. 
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lnlioaucing a new compass 


for small vessels 


H™ at last is a navigation instru- 
ment for vessels requiring some- 
thing better than a magnetic compass 
... vessels where space, weight, and 
power limitations make it impracti- 
cable to use the Gyro-Compass. 


Sperry announces the Gyro-Mag- 
netic Compass, designed particularly 
for small craft: fishing boats, seagoing 
tugs, towboats, barges, work boats, 
yachts, and ferries. 


The Sperry Gyro-Magnetic Com- 
pass is a remotely located magnetic 
compass from which gyro-stabilized 
indications are transmitted to con- 
veniently located repeaters. 

The magnetic compass unit can be 
located where magnetic disturbances 
are at a minimum. This solves many 
of the serious deviation difficulties 
inherent in the magnetic compass. 

Also, its gyro-stabilized indications 


as shown on the repeater compass are 
steady . . . regardless of the vessel’s 
rolling and pitching. 

The Gyro-Magn«tic Compass can, 
in addition, be used to control auto- 
matic steering. 

Subject to government priorities, 
this equipment will be available com- 
mercially toward the end of the year. 
Write our Marine Department for 
further information. 


SPERRY GYROSCOPE COMPANY, INC. crear neck, n. v. 





Gi Division of the Sperny, Corporation 


* 


LOS ANGELES + SAN FRANCISCO «+ SEATTLE + NEW ORLEANS 
CLEVELAND + BROOKLYN * HONOLULU 
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GYROSCOPICS - 


ELECTRONICS 


RADAR «+ 


AUTOMATIC COMPUTATION - 


SERVO-MECHANISM 
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Here’s where 
YOU come in... 


Before the war Stephens built 
some of this country’s finest 
pleasure boats. 









During the war we’ve gone 
right on building fine boats— 
to Uncle Sam’s specifications. — 





After the war we'll again apply 
our skill and experience to pleas- 
ing you. So drop us a letter and 
let us know your plans for post- 
war boating. There’s no obliga- 
tion...and in return we'll keep 
you posted on our planning. 


STEPHENS 
BROTHERS 
Fine Craft for Over Forty Years 
STOCKTON, CALIFORNIA 








Illustrated: The famous Stephens “°34”— 
built 16 years ago and still going strong. 
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CRUISING THE QUINTE 


(Continued.from page 56) 


bottom is mud and holds well. Prinyers is a must for cruisers to 
the Quinte. It is protected in all directions, there is excellent 
fishing right in the cove and also along the south shore near the 
head of Pleasant Point, and ice, milk and vegetables are avail- 
able at the farm just over the hill. Because one may make 
Prinyers a landfall after a long trip this is important. Likewise it 
is assurance for a long stay, if desired. The trail to the farm 
starts at the single summer camp on the north side of the cove. 
Look closely for a wheelbarrow (to help with the ice) as you 
start up because custom has it that the last man to use the bar- 
row leaves it at the foot of the trail for the next. A short jaunt 
over thé hill brings you to the farmyard. 

Yachts are in and out of Prinyers all summer. Only one other 
swung there while we were in; a motor-sailer manned by a pro- 
fessor and his wife from Toronto who, lucky people, roamed the 
Bay and the headwaters of the St. Lawrence all summer. The 
crows and the herons look upon Prinyers as their summer an- 


chorage too. The crows do all the talking while the herons sit. 


solemnly on branches and look for fish. Occasionally one lets out 
a rusty squawk and takes off on the starboard tack, but these 
sounds are pleasant and just sufficient signs of life to keep one 
from lapsing into a completely comatose condition. If you 
gather that I like Prinyers Cove, you are right. 

Karl was turning out classics from that pressure cooker, and 
between his meals, the draughts of cool Canadian Ale and the 
swimming over the side we were fast becoming completely unin- 
terested in civilization. But time was running on, so one day we 
hauled anchor and before the usual fine westerly made an easy 
run down to Stella, a tiny town on a beautiful cove on the north 
shore of Amherst Island. Sailing past the upper gap we looked 
out to the reaches of Prince Edward Bay which in a few days we 
would cross on our way back to the Niagara. A church spire at 
Stella is a good landmark, for the wooded shore makes the cove 
hard to pick up from any distance off shore. The chart shows a 


wharf, but it is in ruins and one must anchor off. However, there 
is deep water right up to the shore and excellent protection for 
everything but a NE wind. Parrot Bay just east of north across 
the bay is the spot to run to in such a case. The bottom in 
Stella is heavy grass and one should put over an anchor that will 
dig in, along with lots of scope. Here occurred the lesson in chart 
reading earlier referred to. We had been using one with depths 
marked in feet, and en route changed charts. Landmarks in 
Stella were lined up to give us a depth marked ‘‘8’’, with some 
allowance for high water. The 50 pound kedge with chain cable 
was laid out and at the proper moment we rounded up, let go the 
anchor and, with amazement, saw fathom after fathom of chain 
run out. My paramount thought was ‘‘Is the bitter end se- 
cured?” The test’ never came for finally all was quiet. We 
wouldn’t believe the evidence so broke out the lead and sounded, 
thinking maybe we had discovered another “deep.” The line 
read 54 feet. The error was in the right direction but that taught 
me not to take even contiguous charts for granted. 

Provisions of all kinds are available, and bass fishing around 
the point is good. We replenished stores, even to a special size of 
iron skillet that the cook had been yearning for. 

The next day the wind was light and the atmosphere hazy. 
The barometer showed a tendency to sag. We decided to work 
down past Brother Islands, out the Lower Gap, and across 
Prince Edward Bay to the Main Ducks to smell the weather 
before striking out for the Niagara. By early afternoon we had 
Nine Mile Point abeam when the wind died absolutely flat. The 
haze thickened to about 3 mile visibility while the sun burned 
relentlessly. Under power we continued on our course, catching 
a bearing on Pigeon Island Light. About 5:00 o’clock we moved 
cautiously up to Main Duck Island and came to anchor off a 
collection of small houses. These waters are not buoyed as the 
island is privately owned and a sharp lookout should be main- 
tained for huge submerged rocks. The north side is a good lee for 
the great SW winds that often sweep down thé lake but a 
hazardous anchorage for winds from the northern quarter. 

Through glasses we discerned a man sitting before one of the 
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Fire Protection For your Boat 


—As Used by Navy and Coast Guard 


Have you seen the famous PT boats packed with ammunition and 
powered with high-test gas? What about Landing Craft? Seen ‘em? High 
explosive shells and bullets by the thousands go along with our fighting 
men. These and thousands of other type boats are protected against fire 
with C-O-TWO equipment. The name C-O-TWO is familiar to the men 
who fight this war on the seven seas. They know a fire in the engine 
room, bilge or other protected spaces is killed in seconds with a C-O-TWO 
system. They know that portables with the famous C-O-TWO Squeez-Grip 
valve kill fire in galley, bilge or lazaret with no more effort than 
squeezing your hand. They know the C-O-TWO Smoke Detecting System 
will catch a fire before it starts to blaze. C-O-TWO is fast and furious in 
its attack. It kills fire in split seconds . . . and there will be no damage to 
cargo. C-O-TWO will not freeze or deteriorate. It’s good until used. Now 
you can have this same protection for your boat. Write for particulars. 








/ 
C-O-TWO HANDY PULL BOX CONTROL. ENGINE SPACE AND BILGE C-0-TWO GALLEY FIRES INSTANTLY a alia TYPICAL TWO CYLINDER C-0-TWO 
YOU KILL FIRE WITH ONE HAND. SYSTEM WITH BAFFLE TYPE NOZZLE. WITH FAMOUS SQUEEZ-GRIP EXTINGUISHER. SYSTEM ON NAVY SMALL BOATS 
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C-0-TWO FIRE EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


NEWARK 1 NEW JERSEY 
Sales and Service in the Principal Cities of United States and Canada 
AFFILIATED WITH PYRENE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 








= IT Is: the venti- 


lator that made marine 
ventilatin g history ! 


Breidert 


MARINE 


AirXHaustets 


Positive ventilation no matler 
which waY the wind blows: 








GREATEST SCIENTIFIC IM- 
PROVEMENT IN OVER FIFTY 
YEARS ... Designed on aero- 
dynamic principles, the Breidert 
uses wind currents from amy 
direction to achieve positive 
ventilation under all conditions ~ 
with no power consumption! 
Back-drafts are eliminated 
where ne interior negative pressure exists. The Breidert 
remains stationary, has no moving parts... yet at 25 


knots, it approximates the suction power of an electric 


exhaust fan of equal throat size! 


FIRST TO OFFER CERTIFIED RATINGS . .. Thoroughly tested by 
Smith, Emery & Co. (Pacific Coast Branch, Pittsburgh Test- 
ing Laboratories), the Breidert’s 
































N 4 high efficiency has been proved 

(nnn “ges ale abel blowing at al] angles 
- Meat = (see left), and ratings certified. 
= The Breidert is the first to offer 

certified ratings based on direc- 





, 
Old Breidert tional wind tests. Compare these 
Method Method ratings with other ventilators. 


FOR MANY TYPES OF APPLICATIONS... Breiderts are used 
on boats of all kinds...on decks, portholes, galley stacks, 
engine room hatchways, etc. They successfully solve many 
difficult ventilating problems where other ventilators “down- 
draft” or otherwise fail. 


WRITE FOR FREE ENGINEERING DATA BOOK... contains 
complete information about Breidert Marine Air-X-Hausters, 
including certified capacity ratings, etc. Address Dept. F. 





NOTE: Breidert Air-X-Hausters are also made for use 
on residence chimney tops, vent flues and for attic ven- 
tilating. Thousands are in use in all parts of the coun- 
try. Ask for full information. 











Manu factured by 


G.C.BREIDERT CO. 


634 S. Spring St., Los Angeles 14, Calif. 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE U.S. 








YACHTING 


cottages, so Mac and I rowed in with the dinghy to ask a few 
questions. He turned out to be a guest of the island’s manager, 
Mr. Hart and, having injured his foot, was prevented from being 
with the daily fishing party. We were invited ashore for the 
usual, and had a most enjoyable gam. One of the guides was of 
the opinion that a three-day calm was in the making with fin- 
ishing winds from the north. That wasn’t good news because 
time was getting short and we had 130 miles of open lake be- 
tween us and Niagara. I knew that often with a slowly falling 
barometer a gentle S or SE wind would set in and we watched 
the evening weather signs closely. The sunset and evening sky 
were reassuring so at dusk, with only the faintest suggestion of a 
breeze, the sea flat as a mirror, we ghosted around the north side 
of the island, crept out of the lee of the rugged head and caught 
the first gentle tug of a southerly breeze! We set all sail and as 
we took departure W by S from Psyche Shoal at 11:00 p.m. were 
nicely heeled over and logging about 5.5 knots. The sea was 
small, the night warm and slightly hazy, the only noises those of 
the water slipping past and the dinghy astern. The peace, the 
mystery, the sense of freedom and mastery would not let me go 
below. ‘‘Too full of the joy of night for sleep,” I stayed at the 
wheel until dawn; at one with the ship as we passed and were 
passed by throbbing tankers; trimming the sails at intervals, an 
occasional probe with the flashlight beam, and all the while the 
steady south wind sliding past my left cheek. 

Peter Point Light was well over the starboard quarter by day- 
break. The wind slackened but never completely left us and the 
haze deepened. All day we slipped along on the port tack, doing 
only the necessary chores. About 9:30 in the evening we caught 
the flash of Thirty Mile Light, just where our dead reckoning. 
had indicated we would. What a prop for the ego to have proof 
of good helmsmanship and good piloting! At midnight, still on 
the port tack, the red pier light of Olcott, 18 miles from Niagara, 
was abeam when the wind left us 4nd rain began to fall gently 
but persistently. Reluctant to continue home under power we 
stood into Olcott and picked up a guest buoy. The next morning 
a S wind of about 20 miles strength was carrying a hard but 
warm rain with it, but it was offshore and the sea was easy as we 
took off for the Niagara. What a finish for a well nigh perfect 
cruise! Under main and forestaysail Moosabec put her lee rail 
under and tore into wind and rain like a horse headed for the 
oats! The deck watch was soaked but exultant while below Karl 
polished the galley and the cabin in anticipation of a keen in- 
spection by the ‘Galley Slave.” In two and a half hours we 
were at the dock of the Youngstown Yacht Club and shortly 
Moosabec bobbed docilely at her mooring, not tired but wise, as 
if to say: ‘You have been to the Quinte but, unlike Caesar, it is 
you who have been conquered!” 


THE SEAGOING COOK 


(Continued from page 63) 


bunch of paper cups, to the cockpit gang. This will keep them 
out from under foot until breakfast is ready, give them some- 
thing to still their craving, and minimize -breakfast clean-up. 
A sugar dispenser from which sugar will pour, like those in 
restaurants, is less trouble to use and stow than a sugar bowl. 
Cream can be served handily from a maple syrup dispenser and, 
if it’s canned milk, you can keep it there better than in the tin. 
If you substitute doughnuts or rolls for toast, you won’t have 
to do any buttering and you won’t have the stuff burning on 
you. Instead of the conventional pancakes, try French toast. 
If you’re having bacon and eggs, try cooking the bacon, then 
breaking it up into pieces and adding to the eggs for scrambling. 

For the main meal of the day on a short cruise you have a 
great deal of choice, but simplicity will prove to be the best 
answer every time. Try to cook as much in one pot as possible. 
With a wise selection of what goes into it, you’ll improve the 
flavor as well as the ease of serving, eating and cleaning up. 
Estimate generously. Allow at least half as much again as you’d 
cook on land for the same number of people. You'll see; it won’t 
be wasted. You can have filling dishes, that stick to the stomach 
even in sea air, and still include the vitamins. Spanish rice is 
always a favorite; or there’s stew, chili, corn and potato chowder 

Get out your own cookbook and carry on. 
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Your POSTWAR RICHARDSON has been designed for relaxation. Every square inch of 
the roomy interiors have been utilized with the aim of giving you more comfortable 
living on the water. This corner of the sedan cruiser showing the comfortable divan 
that makes up into a single berth or an upper and lower is just one of the pleasant 
features of your Cruiser of Tomorrow. Other units, including dinette and galley, are 
equally compact and interchangeable — allowing you to choose the type of interior that 
best fits your needs. Write for preliminary specifications. 


We have a few copies of the Richardson “Owner Manual” available for skippers 
of Richardson-built craft. Write for your copy giving your boat's serial number. 


AND STAMPS 


” Richardson Boat Company, North Tonawanda, A, New York 
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Seagoin’ 
Galley 


The 28 foot GIBBS Auxiliary will have a 
galley to gladden the heart of the cruis- 
ing man. A level floor. Six foot two clear 
headroom. A place where you can*chock™ 
yourself off and stay put no matter how 
much she rolls or pitches. An ice box 
that opens from the top and won’t spill 
everything every time you open it. Ample 
storage space for canned and bottled 
goods. Everything within reach without 
moving a foot. It’s truly a Seagoin’ Galley. 


The Gibbs 28 foot by 12 foot auxiliary will 
be built completely of plywood making 
her absolutely watertight. She will sleep 
four, has a roomy enclosed toilet and the 
two cylinder auxiliary engine is located 
under the large self-bailing watertight 
cockpit. This boat like other GIBBS boats 
will be available to you only after the 
Government lifts restrictions on’ mate- 
rials. Write for descriptive literature. 
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GIBBS GAS ENGINE CO., OF FLORIDA 4 Flagler St., Jacksonville 1, Florida 


After end of cabin looking to starboard. The ice box 
door is directly under the bulkhead dish racks. Port- 
able drain board extends over the stove. 
outboard of stove which give access to storage lockers. 
The berths form thirty inch wide uppers and lowers. 


Note doors 





SAILING AROUND THE ANCHOR 


(Continued from page 45) 


Bay Yacht Clubs was in full swing on our arrival at Oxford and 
there was-a spectator fleet of a hundred or more good sized 
boats, mostly sailing auxiliaries, anchored off the Tred Avon 
Yacht Club. Oxford is the sailing center of the “ Eastern Shore” 
and the Tred-Avon Yacht Club with an attractive clubhouse on 
Town Point, right in the town itself, is the center of the center. 
The Chesapeake Bay Yacht Club has its clubhouse, a fine old 
building, in the town of Easton, about a mile from the head of 
navigation of the Tred Avon River. It is a grand old organiza- 
tion, more of a town club than a yacht club, its only regular 
annual venture on the water being when it joins with the Tred 
Avon Yacht Club in holding the regatta. As most of us belong to 
both clubs, it all amounts to having a yacht club on the water 
with a station in town if the Tred Avon Club tells the story, or a 
yacht club in town with a station on Town Point if you are of 
the conservative old guard of the Chesapeake Bay organization, 
or “knights of the straight flush” as it is sometimes called. 
The Oxford regatta is for sailing craft only and there are 
likely to be as many as 200 small sail boats of various classes, 
topped by a large fleet of Stars. In addition to this there are 
usually thirty or more cruising boats that are divided into three 
classes, the smallest class being over twenty feet water line and 
the largest including Vamarie and Highland Light. Mix with this 
collection the spectator fleet and the boats that play mother 
ship to the small fry and the Tred Avon River becomes one of 
the three day wonders of the world. It seems impossible that 


_ there are so many small boats and even more impossible for 
them to be all gathered together at such a remote spot on a 
certain definite day. They are like the martins arriving for the 
summer or like a huge flight of migrating swans dropping down 
for a three-day stay on the quiet waters of an isolated lake. The 
races start promptly at nine in the morning and continue 


.throughout the day, each class having three races during the 


meet. It takes a lot of planning and efficient handling of the 
events on the part of our race committee to run an affair like 
this smoothly and on schedule. 

When the log canoes race, war breaks out on this peaceful 
peninsula. As with world wide disturbances, canoe racing 
runs in cycles, for it dies down and seems entirely extinct when 
suddenly some leader straight from hell springs up in our midst, 
applies the torch and the conflagration breaks out anew. 
Canoes are dragged out of barns and marshes, are reconverted 
from power boats and even some new ones are built in this mad 
rush to join the melee. The race is a battle royal, there is open 
conflict before, during and after the event. The final decision is 
usually questioned by everyone and is the subject of heated 
arguments during the peacetime years until we have another 
race. The old law of the survival of the fittest usually deter- 
mines the winner, most of the contestants being eliminated by 
the demon rum, breakdowns or capsizing. 

As darkness falls upon a regatta day, the regatteers move 
ashore in what could be called an amphibious operation of 
considerable magnitude. Two club launches scurry back and 
forth loaded to the gunwales with reinforcements for the 
beachhead that has been established at the clubhouse. Here 
there is a general hubbub that is beyond description unless 
you can imagine what it would be like to have a combined dance, 
cocktail and beach party in the Grand Central Station at five 
fifteen in the afternoon. As the evening passes, everyone has a 
good time according to his individual codes and tastes. En- 
thusiastic groups of postmortemers resail the races of the day. 
As we started for home we encountered a tired yachtsman who 
had made his bed in a rose bush. He did not seem to be entirely 
happy, but roused to refuse assistance, to methodically re- 
move his shoes, arrange them neatly, and then settle back 
cozily among the thorns for a peaceful night’s sleep — ‘‘and 
the beginning and the ending were the second day.” 

(To be continued) 


















For-large and de luxe craft, twin engines are 
the ideal installation. Symmetrically opposed 
and synchronized rotation results in unsurpassed 
performance, smoothness, maneuverability and 
dependability. Scripps Twin Engines (200 
series illustrated) are true right and left oppo- 
sites in construction as well as rotation. Factor 
matched—they may be instantly synchronized. 
All present production is for the Allied Nations 
but literature will be sent on request. 
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| | GASOLINE AND DIESEL 
eMARINE tN GG ine Ss ye 


Fours « Sixes « V-Eights ¢ V-Twelves 
Twenty-five to Six Hundred Horsepower 


Scripps Motor Company « 5817 Lincoln Avenue « Detroit 8, Michigan 


SPECIALISTS. IN FINE MARINE ENGINES FOR 38 YEARS 
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and two “fours” 


20-40 HP. 


‘ere thetetse 
31/,-1n. x 4-1n 
"ARROWHEAD ma 2nd utility-boat service. 


25-45 HP. 


i-cylinder 
45/,-in. x 41/-in. 


“ARROWHEAD” 


THREE Medium-Speed ENGINES—a “six” .. i 

.«- With every wanted feature of 
modern design. Compact! Rugged! Built to take 

it and stand up longer. Plenty of smooth, quiet, 
dependable working power at usable engine speeds. 

Husky enough to do the job of a larger motor when equipped with gaduc- 
tion gear. Available with or without reduction. Widely used by Army, {-in. x 
Coast Guard, Navy, and in essential home-front commercial fishing, ferry; 


OTHER RED WING ENGINE SIZES 
20 Gasoline Models: 8 hp. to 125 hp.; Spark Diesel Types: 42hp.to 125 hp. 
(a few available for essential needs) 


RED WING MOTOR CO. 


DISTRIBUTORS 
Pi circ soos crnsa nes doowcieicn. ce aes 201 E. 12th St., New York City 
Pe ENOADS oS isons sic sccsccessaneatacn 1043 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 
PN MERMEINDS OSGi sco cla icawtcspeesccccans seed *...525 Arch St., Philadelphia 
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MANHANDLING THE 
~ HEAVYWEIGHTS 


(Continued from page 70) 


wish to take any chances, the sail boat boom is not as practical 
for such purposes as the gaff. The boom is too unwieldy. 

Ordinarily, it’s best to get boom and sail entirely out of the 
way and concentrate upon the gaff: The natural cocked up posi- 
tion of the gaff is an advantage in the first place. It’s possible 
that you'll have to cock it up still higher, either for the sake of 
getting dead center on the weight to be lifted or for getting a 
higher lifting point. The tackles are then made fast to the gaff 
somewhere along toward its peak and you hoist away after 
throat and peak halliards have been made fast. 

Coming back to the more usual job, if a sail boat can assist 
with boom or gaff in the other boat’s lifting chores, why can’t 
she handle her own? Within certain limitations, she can. Of 
course, you can’t look for any miracle such as a boat’s own gaff 
stepping or unstepping the mast to which it then happens to be 
attached but every so often you'll see it swing an engine up and 
over and onto a wharf. Not all gaffs are built to take this, in 
which case it’s better to use the stronger boom, cocked up like a 
gaff, and probably with an extra line or two running to the mast 
as preventers. 

Finally but importantly, there’s the lifting sling. As for engines, 
many are fitted with two lifting rings and no auxiliary sling is 
required. A simple rope or chain sling through the rings takes 
care of the job. This is better than looping a sling around the 
engine, as you'll have to do if the rings aren’t there. 

There are various sorts: of slings. One is a separate short 
length of strong line with two clove hitches around the mast a 
foot or two apart. Despite the natural slipperiness of a mast and 
the direct upward lift on this sling, it seems to hold. Another 
form of sling, more commonly used, consists of a longer line 
with one end formed in a bowline encircling the mast; a bowline 


of about the same size and freedom of movement as a mast hoop. 
The free end of the line is then made fast near the foot of the 
mast. You now have a slack loop with both ends secured to the 
mast. When stretched upward, it will reach a point just a trifle 
above the mast’s center of balance. You’ve only to catch the 
line in the hook of your lifting tackle and hoist away. The bow- 
line moves up the mast to the end of the line’s reach and then 
the mast moves too: 


“THE ROARING FORTIES” 


(Continued from page 66) 


had begun my globe-encircling voyage the year before. 

In 56°23’S, 71°30’W, I experienced southwesterly winds up to 
50 miles an hour and their force, in addition to the huge swells 
from the Pacific, increased my progress. Lehg II forged ahead 
under mizzen, trysail, forestaysail and jib. Now, since I was 
nearing the Horn, I devoted every attention to the tiller. At 
5:00 p.m., I sighted Tierra del Fuego off to the NE and came 
to the sudden realization that if these were the heaviest seas I 
was going to experience in this area, I could sleep in peace that 
night. I could not deny that the wind was powerful, even vi- 
cious and the seas cresting, but Lehg II was performing beauti- 
fully. 

At nightfall I entered a region of calmer seas where the sky 
was almost clear. Here, to the south, I noticed a whitish glow 
which I took to be the reflection of ice. The current continued to 
set me toward the east and, at noon on the 24th, the wind sud- 
denly came out of the north. Lehg II was then in 57°10’S, 
70°W, which told me that I needed to make good but 90 more 
miles and I should be south of Cape Horn. By nightfall the wind 
had become a roaring blast but only occasionally did I slip out- 
side to try and discern something ahead. At midnight I cal- 
culated that Cape Horn must lie abeam. The wind and sea 
remained violent and below it was necessary to hold on to keep 
from being thrown about the cabin. 
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Yes a fellow can dream! And it’s dreams and hopes 
and confidence that give America the courage and 
stamina to win wars. This and many other dreams 
will come true. To countless thousands of G.I.s, the 


well deserved happiness that goes with peace. Paragon will 


Be gladly send you 
For those whose hobby is boating, American man- : a 
charge. 


ufacturers have long supplied the finest that floats, 
powered by the world’s best marine engines. 
Hand in hand with motors for light craft go 


Paragon Reverse and Reduction Gears. They’re 


5 arag FOR 5 
fighting this war too, just as they fought the last one. MARINE INTERNAL COMBUSTION ENGINES. 3 


And they'll help this sailor’s dream come true—ask 
his daddy of World War I. 





ro 


PARAGON GEAR WORKS, INC., TAUNTON, MASS. 
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- engine and know how to take care of it . . 


SINCE 1918...PIONEER OF PROFITABLE 
THROUGH HIGH SPEED DIESELS 
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CUMMINS 


DIESEL ?.. 


In making a decision on the diesel you’ll want for your 
new boat, consider all the “angles” . . . the men who 
build it... use it. . . service it. 





More than 26 years of manufacturing experience de- 
voted wholly and exclusively to diesels are represented in 
the modern Cummins Marine Diesel . . . your assurance 
of the most advanced design and construction. 

The list of boat owners who rely on Cummins Diesel 
power includes many successful operators of all classes 
of heavy-duty fishing boats and work boats, as well as 
pleasure craft . . . your assurance that Cummins Diesels 
have long been doing the job you want done. 

Cummins Dealers provide complete service facilities at 
all the principal coastal and inland cities. They know the 
. your assurance 
that your Cummins Diesel will never be far from com- 
petent Cummins Service. 

Built by men who are diesel specialists... the choice of 
men who demand the best in power . . . backed by dealers 
who fully appreciate the importance of service . . . these 
are the reasons why a Cummins Marine Diesel is your 
most profitable investment in power. 


Cummins ENGINE Company, Inc., Cotumsus, INDIANA 


POWER 
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I was sitting in the light of my kerosene lamp, trying to put 
the telltale compass in working order, when a terrible jolt 
flung me violently across the cabin, causing me to strike my face 
against a porthole on the opposite side. I felt terrific pain and 
blood poured copiously from my nose. Gropingly, I took a 
quantity of cotton and then, not knowing exactly what had 
happened, I waited a few minutes to regain my strength. Fearful 
that I had broken a frontal bone, I began a kind of exploration of 
my jaw bone. My chin apparently had suffered no harm, but 
when I touched my nose I noticed that it moved with exag- 
gerated freedom. It was fractured. A half hour later, and a long 
half hour it was, the blood began to coagulate. 

According to the speed at which Lehg II was sailing, I con- 
cluded that Cape Horn must now be somewhere astern. During 
the rest of the night the wind blew with persistent fury from the 
north but by the dawn of the 25th things quieted down a bit and 
the wind shifted to the SW. I could see no trace of land but the 
clouds heaped up to the north indicated its existence. At last I 
was sailing in the waters of the Atlantic! I spent the 25th sailing 
slowly along with jib, forestaysail, trysail and mizzen. The wind 
continued to head me and I had a hard beat to windward to 
make any kind of progress. 

The intense cold was augmented by wind and squalls, but in 
this region the warm Pacific currents kept the water from freez- 
ing. Shooting the sun to get my position became quite a prob- 
lem, for it rose to only 9° above the horizon and could scarcely 
be seen. I managed, nevertheless, to get a fix on June 26th, 
finding myself in 54°56’S, 61°31’W, which meant that I was leav- 
ing a region which had 21 per cent storms with winds of force 8. 
When some 90 miles to the east of Staten Island, I decided to 
tack and head toward land as I wanted to avoid the disturbed 
waters over Burdwood Bank. 

I tacked out once more so as not to come too close to Staten 
Island. With its rugged coastline against which the seas broke 
heavily, it was best to give it a berth of some 20 miles. The 
following day I found that I had not managed to avoid the shoal, 
and, to add to the inconvenience of the agitated sea, it began to 
snow. I was worried by the fact that I did not have my exact 
position and also that I did not know where I was in regard to 
the distance separating me from the Falkland Islands, with the 
outlying islands to the south, such as Beauchene Island and 
Mintay Shoal. Nor did I want to pass to the east of the Falkland 
Islands for this would force me to make a wide circle, in the 
course of which the current would carry me toward the middle 
of the Atlantic, 

It was now a year since I had left my country and I had 
crossed the 60th meridian. How many events had taken place in 
those twelve months! But every day meant miles more or less 
and they all lay astern, making the distance to be made good 
ever less. Few times have I awaited the arrival of a new day with 
as much anxiety as I did the 29th for, in the darkness, I could not 
see where I was sailing. A sudden cracking sound brought me up 
on deck, only to find that the action of the sea had broken the 
turnbuckle on the springstay between the masts. I made such 
repairs as the weather would permit. 

On June 30th, I succeeded in getting a sight and found that 
I was in 49°55’S, 62°30’W. My objective was Mar del Plata, 
which I could now expect to reach in a matter of days. The 
depth of water was some 80 fathoms but, as I approached the 
coast, I knew it would continue to diminish slowly. On July 
2nd, I found myself in 45°50’S, 60°30’W, about 450 miles from 
Mar del Plata. I had now passed Santa Cruz and the coast lay 
some 200 miles to the west. On the morning of July 5th, I 
sighted to the NE a four-master coming from Buenos Aires, 
towed by a Chilean steamer. She turned out to be a collier, 
headed for the Strait of Magellan. 

On the following day, the sunrise was glorious and I realized 
that I had finally left cloud banks, low clouds and squalls be- 
hind me. According to my calculations, Point Mogotes should 
appear ahead half way through the afternoon. During the day, 
I was busy about a variety of tasks when, for some reason or 
other, it occurred to me to look ahead. To my astonishment, 
I discovered that there was barely five miles between me and 
the coast. For the moment I could not imagine what had 
happened but, on checking my chronometer, I discovered that 
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Today, Stewart-Warner Instruments 
are roving the seven seas on combat 
and patrol craft. Tomorrow, they will 
be back on “inactive duty,” helping to 
guide pleasure craft in peacetime 
waters. The postwar Stewart-Warner 
Instruments will be jewel-like marvels 
of precision-accuracy. And, for all . 
their beauty, these instruments will 
‘have the ruggedness and dependability 
you want and need for safe operation. 
So mark this down for future reference 


.—"look for something extraordinary 


in tomorrow’s marine instruments 
by Stewart-Warner.” 
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it was four minutes slow, which had caused the difference of 
60 minutes in longitude. This chronometer error upset me, 
though its difference of four minutes was reasonable when one 
considered the jolting it had received. However, I decided that 
the difference was due in even greater part to the coagulation of 
oil in its works. Then and there, I made a firm resolution that 
from now on I wouid dispense with sextant, chronometer and 
wind charts and that I would sail by dead reckoning. 

The afternoon sun unfolded endless vistas of beaches and 
golden sand dunes, while in the background I could get glimpses 
of the undulating ridges of the coast. After my long voyage, I 
must confess that now, for the first time, I was enjoying every 
minute. By nightfall, I found myself off Mala Cara buoy and, 
in the first few minutes of July 7th, I was just outside of the 
harbor of Mar del Plata. The port was there but the breeze 
languished. My position was east of the Point Mogotes Light- 
house; farther to the north were the red and white lights of the 
breakwater. I had covered 3,000 miles in 38 days, steering for 
only seven of them. Lehg IJ had indeed come all the way prac- 
tically unaided! 

Fishing boats began to appear in the distance and, at last, 
one of them came close enough to hail. I asked them to tell the 
port authorities that I was becalmed outside the harbor. They 
left and, a few hours later, a motor boat came alongside, crowded 
with fishermen anxious to aid in towing me in. In a moment they 
were aboard, had helped me to lower the sails and, in what 
seemed like minutes, we were inside the harbor and Lehg II 
was secured to a mooring off the station of the Yacht Club 
Argentino. 

As I stepped on shore, the ground seemed to slip beneath my 
feet; it felt soft and wobbly. It was a magnificent homecoming. 
There were letters, wires and calls; there was endless hospitality 
of every imaginable kind, so much so that for the first few days it 
all seemed unreal. It was all very pleasant but I knew that my 
real homecoming must await my return to Montevideo and Bue- 
nos Aires, for it was only when I reached the latter port that I 


‘had really completed my voyage. Again, after many farewells, 


I was towed clear of the breakwater. The wind was from the 
north, necessitating an endless series of tacks which I decided 
to make of two hours’ duration each so as not to get too far from 
the coast. Thus I continued all that night and the next day and 
night, but the wind was so light that, after more than 30 hours of 
sailing, I was only as far as Mar Chiquita. 

At 10:00 p.m. I tacked toward the land. Up to then, I had 
slept scarcely an hour and a half and it must have been between 
ten and eleven that I rushed on deck with a premonition that 
something was amiss. Perhaps it was the strong current, per- 
haps it was a stroke of fate, but a few scant hundred yards ahead 
were the breakers of the coast! The wind was practically non- 
existent and, despite all my efforts with the tiller, Lehg IJ would 
not come around. In a moment she had struck. There was a 
tremendous jolt and she went over on her side, breaking the 
mizzen boom as she did so. 

It was then midnight. I knew that the most important thing 
was to lighten the vessel, and, in water practically over my 
head, I made endless trips covering the scant 15 yards which 
separated me from the beach, where I deposited all my belong- 
ings. At. the close of the next day I had finally completed this 
arduous task. Lehg JJ was now much lightened and, as a result, 
she moved inshore until she was left on dry land at low tide. 
The next afternoon, after I had recovered from my labors, I 
looked about in search of aid. As I had just about lost hope, I 
saw a man approaching on horseback. I gave him a note, which 
he assured me would reach the authorities at Mar del Plata. 

To make a long story short, a rescue tug was sent to my as- 
sistance and, after what seemed like hours of maneuvering, 
Lehg II was towed off the beach and once more headed for Mar 
del Plata, but this time at the end of a tow line. The authorities 
also provided transportation so that it was but a matter of a few 
days before all of my gear was again on board Lehg II, which to 
my joy I discovered had suffered little, if any, damage from her 
sudden grounding. 

I was again under way and, after an uneventful voyage, I 
first sighted the twinkling lights of Montevideo early in the 
evening of my last night at sea. All through the night I slipped 
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“Off for the day.’’ They'll be magic 
words in the world of tomorrow when 
you will be able to take to the water 
again. Plan to increase the freedom 
and relaxation factor in your dream 
boat by including a Hallicrafters 
two way marine radio telephone in 
the plans. Tried ‘and tested under 
the fierce fire of war and improved 
to a new high degree, the Halli- 
crafters marine radio equipment 
will continue to offer sensitivity and 


dependability under all conditions. 


Sige 


hallicrafters 


THE HALLICRAFTERS COMPANY, MANUFACTURERS OF 
RADIO & ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT, CHICAGO 16, U.S.A. 





BUY A WAR BOND TODAY! 
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along under a gentle breeze and later, under the influence of the 
morning sun, I dozed off in the cockpit. The blasts of a tug’s 
whistle woke me. It was.a party of friends from the Yacht Club 
Uruguayo whe had come to welcome me, and what a welcome it 
was! After a short stay marked by a series of triumphal recep- 
tions, I set sail for Buenos Aires in company with two yachts, 
which had come down to ‘‘convoy” during the last leg of my 
voyage. On Sunday, August 8th, amid the deafening noises pro- 
duced by innumerable whistles and sirens, I entered port and 
picked up a mooring. It was a jubilant finale of my voyage 
around the world along ‘‘the Impossible Route.” 


From the translation by Elizabeth Wallace 


SO YOU’RE GOING TO CHARTER 


(Continued from page 67) 


4. Insurance — a vital consideration, which is covered more 
fully elsewhere in this article. 

5. Accidents — which covers responsibility of reimbursement 
in case of accident, subject to its cause and nature. 

6. Running Expenses — noting that the charterer, if so agreed, 
pays all running expenses, except wages of the crew. 

7. Navigation Limits —a most important consideration in 
wartime. 

8. Replacements — wherein the charterer accepts the responsi- 
bility of replacing any damaged gear and equipment, if not 
collectible under the owner’s insurance. 

9. Redelivery — stating where the vessel will be returned and 
in good condition. 

10. Restricted Use — affirming that the yacht will be used solely 
as a pleasure vessel. 

11. Non-Assignment — stating that the yacht may not be sub- 
chartered. 

12. Authority Over Crew — stating the charterer’s authority. 

13. Default — reminding the charterer that a deal is a deal. 

14. Brokerage Fees — binding the owner to the specified broker- 
age fee. 


15. Conditions additional — any special conditions or arrange- 
ments should always be a part of the written contract. 


Now to the all-important subject of insurance. Paragraph 4 
of the standard charter form states that “the owner agrees to 
keep the yacht fully insured against fire, marine and collision 
risks, and with protection and indemnity coverage, for the term 
of this charter, the policy to be held by him as full protection for 
any and all loss or damage that may occur to, or by, the yacht 
during the charter period; and the charterer shall thereby be 
relieved of any and all liability for such loss or damage. . . .” 

To use a colloquialism, that paragraph is a mouthful. Having 
been brought up in a family of marine underwriters, I can say 
that the phrase ‘to keep the yacht fully insured”’ would be a 
point I should not wish to debate in a court of law. In a word, 
what does “fully” actually mean? Fortunately, however, the 
brokers have taken care of that, for they know what the word 
is intended to mean, and they see to it that the necessary insur- 
ance is in effect. For the tyro, however, it should be remembered 
that the owner’s poligy must be ‘‘endorsed”’ to apply to the 
vessel when under charter and to provide the all important 
coverage against personal liability (coverage in the event of in- 
jury to third parties through negligence) to the charterer as well 
as the owner. Insurance companies charge a small additional 
premium for this added protection. Where an owner merely 
wishes to charter without extending protection to include the 
charterer, an endorsement can usually be secured to the owner’s 
policy permitting such charter to an approved charterer without 
additional premium. But, whatever the insurance coverage may 
be, it should be remembered that the obligations of owner and 
charterer are governed by terms of the particular contract 
entered into. 

Strange as it may seem, the most obvious detail in a charter- 
ing transaction, the preparation of an inventory, is the ene item 
which is most commonly overlooked. The lack of this important 
document is apt to cause complications at a charter’s conclusion 
and, for that reason, it is suggested that some sort of list of at 
least the principal items of equipment (with notations as to their 
condition) be an essential part of every agreement. 
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In 1911, when the first real Houseboat - Cruiser was created by 
John Trumpy, a new development started in American Yachting. 


Many moons have disappeared below the horizon and many 
sisterships have followed the old Ednada—all with the same 
thoroughbred earmarks that only blood relationship can impart. 


When the fog lifts you will see 
the new Trumpy Cruising-House- 
boat the most popular type of 
American Yachts, combining 
comfort and pleasure on the 
water with economical operation. 


If you want the best in Yacht- 
Building—LO OK. TO TRUMPY. 


If you want the utmost in sea- % 
going qualities combined with 
comfort—LOOK TO TRUMPY. 


March 1944 


. ARMY cy * 












August 1942 \ March 1943 


JOHN TRUMPY @ SONS, INC. 


FORMERLY MATHIS YACHT BUILDING CO. 
GLOUCESTER CITY, N. J. 


109 YEARS 3 
_ BUILDING SHIPS 


August 1943 


March 1942 March 1945 
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Here is an interesting wall hanger which pictures many of the pleasure 
power boats and yachts which did such signal work for the Armed Forces 
in guarding our shores and shipping from enemy submarines. Now that 
the majority of these craft have been turned back to their original own- 
ers, you will want this poster for its historic value. It is a tribute to the 
patriotism of yacht owners everywhere and evidence of the sturdy sea- 
‘worthiness of American-designed and built boats: Write today for your 
copy. It will come to you with our compliments. Marine Department, 
Hazard Wire Rope Division, 230 Park Avenue, New York City. 


HAZARD WIRE ROPE DIVISION 


AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE 





In Business for Xow 


r Safety 
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A current development in the picture is the establishment of 
“charter fleets” in various parts of the country. Such an organi- 
zation is Vacation Boats of New York. The advantages of. the 
plan are legion, for it incorporates keeping the boats in the pink 
of condition and, most important of all, it permits. stepping 
aboard to find the sail covers off, food and fuel stowed and every- 
thing in shape to shove off with a minimum of delay. Palmer 
Scott, of New Bedford, is one of the first yards to establish such 
a fleet in the United States, which will consist of 31-foot auxil- 
iary cutters which were designed by Sam Crocker. These boats 
will not be chartered for less than a week. Mr. Scott intends to 
have his clients met at the airport or station by a yard man and, 
if the client desires, he will even have groceries put aboard. 
When the boat returns from a charter, he will not only service 
the craft.below decks, but will also check rigging, sails and so on. 
Mr. Scott also states that he has found that, as a rule, every- 
thing aboard is in A-1 shape when a boat goes out on the first 
charter; by the third or fourth charter there is usually a defi- 
ciency of one kind or another. It is his intention to correct this. 

Henry R. Hinckley & Co., Southwest Harbor, Me., provides a 
similar chartering service and also services the boat of an Owner 
who, having cruised to Maine in his own craft, must do his 
sailing in occasional four or five day periods. Skipper and crew 
can sail for a week, return to business, come up for a few days 
and again return, and each time step aboard a cleaned and pro- 
visioned vessel. 

Yet another form of organized chartering, and one which had 
great popularity before the war, is the practice of a yard or 
organization operating two or three sailing vessels of substantial 
size on a basis which permits a group to charter the vessel or a 
group of individual charterers to form a collective “crew.” Such 
an organization is the Camden Cruises of Maine, which operates 
the 95-foot steel schooner Wildfire and other smaller craft. 

There are undoubtedly many other boatyards which have one 
variation or another of such charter plans under consideration. 
We have also heard discussion of some yards forming an organi- 


zation similar to the existing country-wide “‘rent-a-car”’ systems, 
which would assure the yachtsman obtaining sound craft and 
uniform service under the best possible terms. True or not, it is a 
sound idea, and a pleasant one to look forward to. 

So, if you’re “on the beach,” give more than a passing thought 
to trying a charter. I don’t think you will regret it. 


“STARDUST” 


(Continued from page 53) 


be attached, in about two minutes’ time, a bracket for the out- 
board. A five horse power Bendix outboard will push her along 
five knots in calm weather, which is good performance for a 
four-ton boat. There is room under the cockpit floor, where the 
outboard is now stowed, for a small air-cooled inboard motor. 

Stardust is oak framed, cedar planked and bronze screw- 
fastened. The deck is Weldwood and the cabin top is canvas 
covered. At the time she was built, Sitka spruce for her mast 
was not available so a hollow mahogany mast was built instead. 
In every way, this mahogany mast has been successful and has 
been well tested in some good breezes on Penobscot Bay. 

For two summers before the war, Stardust cruised along the 
Maine coast and made many friends. Everyone who owns a 
boat feels that his boat is the best afloat — and rightfully so. 
Phil Blaisdell thought she was just about his best boat, although 
he had built many and much larger boats. With all the pleasure 
I have had sailing Stardust, there has been the one disappoint- 
ment: that Phil never joined me in a cruise which we had 
planned. He became ill shortly after completing her and, 
within six months, had taken his last sail. He contributed much 
to the pleasure of yachtsmen and to the boatbuilding industry. 
Everyone who knew Phil respected and admired him. 

When this war is over, we will look forward to seeing many 
more new boats along the coast. We.also will be looking for true 
craftsmen like Phil Blaisdell to build them. 
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There is no 


corner grocery store 


THERE’S no fruit stand on the bow, no butcher shop on 
the stern. In this man’s war our fighting craft are often 
weeks and even months away from shore. The food on 
board must be kept without spoiling for long periods. 
That means perfect installation of refrigeration. 


Commercial Iron Works has installed refrigeration units 
on over 176 vessels from compact PC vessels to giant 
aircraft carriers. They are built to withstand the test of 
time and wear and war! Just one more concrete example 
of the engineering and construction “know-how” that 
has brought Commercial Iron Works its richly deserved 
reputation for delivering the goods. 


Other CIW achievements include the design and manu- 
facture of gate machinery for ship locks at Bonneville 
and other Pacific Coast dams; tugs, river boats, dredges; 
heavy bridge operating machinery, and many types of 
heavy handling equipment, logging and mill machinery. 
CIW’s “know-how” has played an important part in this 
war... not only in building ships for the navy... but in 
installing refrigeration equipment, air-conditioning units, 
pumps, diesel engines, radar and radio on all types of 
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fighting craft . . . this same “know-how”, famed before 
the war, will gain still greater acclaim in the postwar 
days of industrial development to come. 


PREPARED FOR GLOBAL WAR... 
AND GLOBAL PEACE! 


Commercial Iron Works is strategically located to serve by 
rail, truck and water the Pacific Northwest's vast inland 
empire, as well as the incalculable postwar markets of South 
America, Alaska and the Far East. Ships now leaving CIV 
dockside enroute to ocean warfare, will sail 

throughout the postwar world, 
laden with cargo 
for peacetime 
trade. 
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IF. THIS WERE YOUR YACHT 





AND THIS HAPPENED 





Would You Be 
INSURED? 


NAUTILUS BROKERAGE CO., INC. 
Marine Insurance Specialists 
120 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


Telephone: Whitehall 4-2653 


* 


Facilities for Insuring 
Any Kind of Craft 
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WEST COAST BUBBLES 
By Kent Hitchcock 


> Since this man’s war began, many a fine California yacht has 
been drafted to commercial use. Velero IJ is the latest to begin 
new duty. With her staterooms removed and refrigerated 
throughout, she will haul a pay load of 5000 stems of bananas 
per trip. between South American and Southern California ports. 
This 128-footer was the first diesel-electric pleasure craft built 
on the Pacific Coast. Built in 1922 by William Muller, of Wil- 
mington, for Dr. G. Allan Hancock, Velero IJ was completely 
equipped as a scientific survey vessel and carried her owner 
and scientists on survey trips for ten years, in which time she 
dropped her hook in every cove and inlet in Pacific cruising 
waters. In 1931, Dr. Hancock commissioned the 195’ Velero III 
and sold the JJ to S. B. Mosher who turned her over to the 
Navy soon after Pearl Harbor. Recently released by the Navy, 
Velero II was in the process of being returned to her former 
glory when her sale was arranged. 


> The 47’ catamaran cruiser Quest has been sold to Ray Crock- 
ett, of Newport, who plans to repower the odd looking craft with 
a pair of Chrysler Royals. Crockett will sail her to San Francisco 
and then she will be taken to Lake Shasta where she will be put 
in service as an excursion boat. 


> Bobby Fritch, veteran Southern California sailorman, has 
been bitten by the speed bug and has bought Tommy* Ince’s 
world record holding 225 cubic incher Invader. 


> Niles L. Lowman, proprietor of the Lowman Boat Works at 
Newport, is constructing a new six-acre plant at Newport 


‘Heights. The Lowman Co. has been located at Newport Harbor 


since 1929 and has built a reputation for its fast, easy-driving, 
power cruisers. 


> H. F. Sampson, of the Sampson Machine Works, of Costa 
Mesa, has bought the 107’ diesel yacht Seyelyn and the 140’ 
steel Paragon, both having just been turned back by the Navy. 
The Seyelyn was formerly owned by Paul Franklin Johnson, 
Staff Commodore of the Balboa Y.C. and the latter by Wm. A. 
Bartholomae, Jr., Staff Commodore of the Newport Harbor 
Y.C. Paragon sank in the entrance at Newport Harbor in the 
hurricane of 1939, was raised, salvaged and has served the Navy 
since 1941. 


> George Butler, of Balboa Island, has bought PC No. 16 from 
San Diego interests and will race with the B.Y.C. PC fleet which 
now numbers 13 active craft. 


LAKE MICHIGAN BREEZES 
By Warren T. Davis 


> Lake Michigan and Green Bay have many clubs and all sorts 
of yachts, and so your correspondent may be getting way out on 
a limb when he claims that, excluding the frostbite dinghy nuts, 
he and his son (home on leave), were the first in this area to sail 
this year. (We sailed at Ephraim for several days, starting April 
24th.) Up in Milwaukee, at the South Shore Y.C., Bill Schoen- 
dorf had his Star Invader in the water April 12th. Dinghy en- 


thusiasts notwithstanding, May 15th still looks plenty early for 
sailing. 


p> At Palmer Johnson’s Sturgeon Bay Boat Works in April, 
your correspondent saw a number of yachts being fully com- 
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Whether you own, or just hope to own, 
a small pleasure craft, either sail or 
power, you should have a copy of this 
practical hand-book on how to select, 
outfit and handle small sail and power 
craft for inshore or offshore cruising. All 
the essential information is included, plus 
particular emphasis on the many new 


features resulting from war. $3.00 
With photographs and line drawings. 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


WHITTLESEY HOUSE 


A Division of the McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York 18 


PERSISTENT DEMAND 
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“MARINE. PRODUCTS 


THE RECOGNIZED LEADERS OF THE MARINE 
INDUSTRY IN THE MANUFACTURE OF 


GLUES CEMENTS PRESERVATIVES 








16 GREAT Marine PRODUCTS 


SEND FOR OUR LATEST INSTRUCTIVE BOOKLET AND COMPOSITE BOAT 
CHART DESCRIBING THEIR USES 


H. B. FRED KUHLS th STREET G 3rd AVE BROOKLYN 











Ds Wack a Sad eee 


Darrell MeClure’s hilarious book 


THE GAFFE RIGGED YACHTSMAN 


If you haven’t seen a copy of Darrell McClure’s effervescent book of 
nautical cartoons you have missed the treat of the season. It includes 
all of your old favorites, including the inimitable “Cautious Conrad,” 
plus many uproarious new ones. | 


It has been out of stock for weeks, but now we have a few more 
copies, and if you send in your order promptly you will receive 
what yachtsmen from coast to coast regard as the most 

amusing book of the year. a | 


é While they last — postpaid, for only 
YACHTING — Book Department 


205 East 42 Street New York 17, N. Y. 
See complete Book List in previous issues 
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THE SAYBROOK YACHT YARD 


BUILDERS OF SUCCESSFUL 


STARS & COMETS 


IS NOW PLANNING A 








SNIPE 
BUILT TO THE HIGHEST SPECIFICATIONS 


WE ARE TAKING ORDERS NOW FOR EARLY POSTWAR DELIVERY 
CONSULT US ALSO ON YOUR HARDWARE REQUIREMENTS 
SEND FOR OUR CATALOGUE 


WE STILL HAVE A LIMITED SUPPLY OF RACING HARDWARE 
ON HAND 


SAYBROOK YACHT YARD, INC. 
SAYBROOK, CONN. 
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DEKTRED 


The non-slip, protective covering 
for decks, roofs, cockpits and other 
Spaces where firm footing is helpful 






_— 











Trowel or spray DEKTRED to a thickness 
of only 1/32 to1/1l6inch. The fluid sets toa tough 
film that adheres like all-get-out to wood, steel or 
canvas. 


Trapped in the film are many fine particles which 
provide a non-slip surface—just the right amount 
of grip without being so rough as to be unsightly. 
Surface is actually more non-slip when wet than 
when dry. 


*RESISTS OIL AND COMMON CHEMICALS 


Not affected by grease, oil, mild acids, alkalies, sun- 
light or salt water. 


eSTAYS PUT IN HEAT AND COLD 


Nochange in wide temperature variation from minus 
40 to plus 160 degrees F. 


*EASILY APPLIED 


No uncommon skill is needed for either troweling 
or spraying. Drying time is from 2 to 8 hours, de- 
pending on conditions. 


°NOT A PAINT 


DEKTRED is tough. It is meant to be walked on. 
It is put down in a manner that produces a strong 
bond to the material under it. Its purpose is to 
combine safety with a long-wearing, continuous, 
protective covering. 


ASK YOUR DEALER—i: he cannot supply you im- 


mediately, have him write for literature and samples. 


*DEKTRED is a trade-mark of Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. The prod- 
uct was dev for exposed decks and interior spaces of combat and 
—-— pom a and many thousands of gallons have been used in both 
small an 
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missioned, among them Ralph Horween’s Stowaway II, Cop- 
perhead, and the big motor-sailer, Northern Light, owned by Don 
DeWitt. Having finished all Army and Navy contracts with 
flying colors, this yard has started its ‘‘experimental” models 
of the Dunham-designed Stout Fella. Twenty-six feet over all, 
they are sweet boats, beautifully finished. In these first postwar 
yachts a great deal of use has been made of plywood in decks, 
seats, bulkheads and some knees. Being able to keep their key 
men, this yard is prepared for repairs and storage, both inside 
and out. This is good news. In this yard is the partly completed 
hull of an Alden-designed cruising boat built by George Kress, 
of Green Bay Y.C. 


> The Spreader, monthly. news letter of the L.M.Y.A., is now 
being edited by James H. Fabey, a naval architect with Henry 
C. Grebe and Co. He succeeds Gim Hobelman. A fund is being 
raised to purchase a major trophy to be placed in competition 
as a memorial to Commodore Hobelman. 


> The L.M.Y.A. Power Yacht Squadron has planned a series of 
week-end get-togethers for the summer season. In June, Burn- 
ham Park Y.C., Southern Shore Y.C. and Columbia Y.C. will 
be hosts on the second, third and fourth week-ends respectively. 
In July, the Gary B.C., Waukegan Y.C. and Michigan City 
Y.C. will throw open their doors. August calls for Milwaukee 
Y.C., Chicago Corinthian Y.C. and Chicago Y.C. to take on 
the gasless ones. Jackson Park Y.C. will sponsor the Annual 
L.M.Y-A. power boat rendezvous at Burnham Park on August 
18th and 19th. 


> The Michigan City Y.C. has been engaged in extensive 
changes in its clubhouse, and its neighbor, LaPorte Y.C., is now 
the proud owner of the quarters it occupied for some time on 
Pine Lake. Harrie Williams previously owned the property. 


> The Great Lakes Cruising Club is asking its members to 
report on their favorite gadgets: This club, with its extremely 
useful Port Pilot and Log Book, its schools and correspondence 
courses in navigation and its various other enterprises, has 
grown in service to its rapidly growing membership. 


> The seven members of Chicago Y.C. who have new Luders 
Class molded plywood boats carry pictures of their boats, much 
like proud parents. They are Sam Clarke, Russell Moon, Rob- 
ert Collins, Arthur Swift, Earnest Broeckl, William Alsip and 
Clare Udell. . . . Bert Williams, of this club, has chartered 


‘| the Star Bubbling Over from Russ Swanson. Bob Cameron, 


Bert Williamson, Timme Augsten and a few others are resolved 
to make this class the center of attention. 


> Bob Benedict has sold Southern Cross, his 55’ Alden-designed 
auxiliary yawl. Ed Reinholtzen, of Chicago Corinthian, has 
bought from Dr. I. Webb Lowell the Class D Osprey, which he 
will call Sparkle. Henry Babson, of Chicago Y.C. has sold his 
big yawl Maruffa. Hobart Olson, of Milwaukee, sold his Class D 
cruiser Duchess. Bud Buker has parted with his Class A Barquita, 
Chet Warrington sold Buena and has bought the 42-footer Sans 
Souci, a power boat from Michigan City. G. Ben Winters sold 
his power boat Karlie Winters and has bought the 30’ Denia 
to be called Early. Al Wendt sold Reverie. Al Miller bought the 
Class D Sohjem, formerly the Taipan, once owned by Harry 
McCluskey. 


> C. C. Harrison, Milwaukee Y.C., blames this column for his 
purchase of a Star; it was implied here that he owned one and 
he could not help but follow through. If you need a little shove, 
have a prospective sale reported here. Harrison’s Star, bought 
from Henry Kromberg, of Kenosha Y.C., has been renamed Top 
Flite. Milwaukee Y.C. reports other changes of ownership. 
Howard Spetz sold_his Class R Scarlet to Jack Brigham. Harry 
Sanger sold his Class D yawl Seaward to Ross McKinstry, of 
Chicago Y.C., and bought from Everett Read the famous 
cruising power boat Rendezvous. He plans to convert her to a 
motor-sailer. Jack Browne has bought from the government the 
98’ steel staysail-rigged schooner Morning Star. She is in Miami 
and will be brought to Milwaukee when reconditioned. 
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Yacht, Marine, Fire, 
personal property 
insurance. 
Non-assessable, 
profit-participating. 
Sold through brokers 
or agents, 





Metal INSURANCE Gmnpany 


FORTY-NINE WALL STREET ¢ NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


Albany - Baltimore + Boston - Chicago - Cleveland - Dallas 
Detroit - Newark » New Haven - Philadelphia - Pittsburgh - Rochester 






















The 
wood 
had 
not 


been treated | | 
with copRINol 


No, this speed boat did not ram anything. Rot ate into 
the breasthook; the boat rubbed in its stall—and now 
it's “For Sale”! Cuprinol would have stopped this rot. 

Use Cuprinol as a priming coat. It is a wood pre- 
servative applied like paint—and once in the wood it 
gives the long lasting protection against rot and bor- 
ing insects that paint alone cannot give. Ask for 
Cuprinol by name at Marine supply stores. 


CUPRINOL, Inc., 8 Spring Lane, Boston 9, Mass. 
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2 “MUSTS” for 


THAT IMPORTANT MATTER OF 


PROTECTION 
[Na Key. ma 





protection 
from dragging 
“YACHTSMAN’‘S” 
kedge-type 
ANCHORS 





Efficient, non - fouling, 
hard-holding flukes. 


Bury fast. Bill 
bites 
Key is chain.attached DROP-FORGED deep! 


STEEL THROUGHOUT. 
NO CASTINGS! 


to ring. Always ready, 
right side up. 


Light, spidery, common sense, W-C type, proved by time- 
tested design, not extravagant claims. Has 10% greater 
holding power than conventional kedges. A real life-saver 
on a hard, blowy night off a lee shore, far away from 
“showy” trials. 


protection from fire 


EXHAUST BLOWER — 
sea water-proof motor 


Fool proof. Explosion 
proof. Positive. Sucks 
out dangerous gas-fumes 
fast. Lighter weight. 
Motor fully protected 
against sea-air, 6-12-24-32 
volts, D.C. 





IGNITION SWITCH 







Controls both blower and ignition 
systems — on different voltages if © 





necessary. You can warm up your io 
motor while the blower is still san} | 
going! Ignition and blower cir- wer 
cuits plainly marked for any \ © 


installation, 


BOTH ARE HIGH-PRIORITY, LANDING BOAT ITEMS TODAY — 
HIGHLY DESIRABLE FOR YOUR BOAT OF TOMORROW. BOTH 
NON-CORROSIVE, NON-SPARKING. 


Ask your dealer to show you the new W-C. Catalog 
which describes and illustrates hundreds of other Depend- 
able items in hardware, rigging, parts and equipment. 
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See the FIRST of the WINSLOW Four-Sums|! 


TH boat of your dreams slipped quietly into Maine waters last month. 

“HORNPIPE,” first boat in the coming fleet of Four-Sums, was launched! 
Feast your eyes on the wholesome lines and seakindly contours revealed 
here. Then watch for your opportunity to inspect the boat herself... . write 
now for her summer schedule. roi, 


Yacht-wise Ralph E. Winslow thought of everything in designing this 28-foot 
cruising cutter. Roomy, uncluttered decks for working and loafing : . . large 
self-bailing cockpit... four permanent, comfortable berths... large 
hanging locker ... . enclosed toilet room... practical, man-sized galley 
+. . completely enclosed, yet easily accessible, Gray marine engine. All of 
this in an honest boat of time-tested “Down East” construction. 


A few unreserved boats still remain on our first year’s production schedule. 
To enjoy life aboard your Four-Sum as soon as possible, place your tenta- 
tive order now ... next month may mean a whole season's delay! Write 
or call the nearest address below. 


¢ See the Four-Sum Exhibit at Radio City in New York this summer! 
The date is June 29th to July 12th inclusive; the place, State of 
Maine Information Bureau, South Concourse, R.C.A. Building. 


MALCOLM SEAVEY & COMPANY 
Boatbuilders | 


Representatives 


Long Island Sound and New Jersey: John F, Cameron, Orienta Apartments, 
Mamaroneck, N. Y., Mamaroneck 2681 

Massachusetts Bay: Harold V. Seavey, Cedar Street, Braintree, Mass. 
BRaintree 0760 

Great Lakes: George Wakefield, Vermilion, Ohio 


THOMASTON MAINE 





LAKE ONTARIO NEWS 


By W. Peck Farley 


(Mr. Farley died on May 6th. A brief biography of this well-known 
and beloved yachtsman will be found in ‘Month in Yachting.”-—Ed.) 


> Three ketches of the L. F. Herreshoff ‘“‘H-28” design have 
been built in Toronto and will join the Royal Canadian Y.C. 
fleet. Owners are King Hughes, George Hughes and Reg Steen. 
The Eight-Metre Norseman-has changed hands, Ray Engholm of 
Royal Canadian, a keen racing enthusiast, is the new owner. 
Jim Hyland’s Six-Metre Mermaid has now three cockpits, new 


coamings, hatches and deck canvas and. in general looks like . 


trouble for the other ‘‘Sixes” on the lake. Charlie Bourke, who 
for many years designed and sailed some of the most successful 
14-foot dinghies, has designed a 35’ fin keel sloop of the modern 
light displacement type which is under construction and will 
be sailing under the colors of Royal Hamilton Y.C. at the Lake 
Y.R.A. regatta this summer. 


> The National Y.C., of Toronto, is completely rebuilding its 
marine railway. 


> The Sodus Bay Y.C. held its first get together of the season 


May 11th at the Newark C.C. Guest and speaker at the event’ 


was Hoyt O. Perry, rear commodore of the Pequot Y.C., of 
Southport, Conn. Mr. Perry is interested in the junior yacht 
club movement and this was of special interest since Sodus Bay 
is inaugurating such a group this year. 


> “Shorty” Hamann, commodore of the Youngstown Y.C. 
in 1944, has sold his Islander Bakajo to Harry Yale, of Youngs- 
town. “Shorty” is being transferred out of town. Tom Brey- 
meir has been appointed Captain of the Snipe Fleet at Youngs- 
town. A schedule of Saturday, Sunday and holiday races start- 
ing Decoration Day has been arranged. All races are to be sailed 


in the Niagara River and the winner of each month’s series will 
be awarded a perpetual trophy to be held by him until next year. 


p> A Lightning Fleet (No. 61) has been formed at Pultneyville 
Y.C. with Julian Plyter as secretary. 


> The Nine Mile Point Y.C. has elected the following officers: 
secretary, George Glenn; fleet captain, Chet Miller; board of 
governors, Walter Rocheville, Fred Yackel and George Glenn. 


> The Algonquin Y.C., with ten Comets and ten Lightnings, 
started the Spring Series of five races May 26th. 


> William A. Sweeney, of Newport, has been reélected com- 
modore of the New York State Snipe 8.A. Harold Griffith, of 
Chautauqua, is secretary and treasurer and Sherman Cannon, 
of Youngstown, is vice commodore. The annual state champion- 
ship event will be held August 11th and 12th with Chautauqua 
Y.C. at Jamestown as host club. é 


> Ralph Weller, chairman of the program committee of the 
Rochester Power Squadron, has arranged a rendezvous for 
squadron members of the 6th District at Sodus Bay the week- 
end of June 16th. Dave Bellamy has been appointed to mem- 
bership on the National Board of Admissions of the U. 8S. Power 
Squadron. : 

> Roland Roberts has sold his Bounty Skylark. The Rochester 
Y.C. held a Launching Party late in April and a Fitting Out 
party early in May. 


> It is with deep regret that we note the sudden passing of 


Clute Noxon, killed April 10th while crossing the street. He 
was well known in yachting circles of several decades ago and 
wrote many articles on sailing. At the time of his death, he was 
engaged in compiling a history of some of the older Rochester 
Y.C. trophies. 
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PUSEY ano JONES 


(Seth dors of stool ships for 92 years... .Wilmington, Delaware 


For Speedy, Superlative 
COVERAGE 


REGATTA 


YACHT PAINTS 


VARNISHES ¢ ENAMELS. 
for 
BOTTOMS ¢ TOPSIDES ¢ DECKS 
_ SPARS ¢ BRIGHTWORK ¢ BOOT TOPS 


For free folder, write... 


| RS. DANFORTH 2125 Allston Way Berkeley 4, Calif. 
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UNITED BOAT SERVICE CORPORATION 


Formerly Anderson's Dock ee 
CITY ISLAND 








FOOT OF CARROLL STREET 


SERVICE! 


NOW —To the 
Armed Forces. Con- 
version, Processing, 
Repair, for the 
Army and Navy. 


SERVICE! 


AFTER VICTORY 
—To You—When 
it will again be pos- 
sible for us to take 

care of your re- 


quirements of all 
kinds. 


° Back the Attack — Buy Bonds 
NEW YORK | 




















MASSACHUSETTS BAY FLASHES 
By Ed Earle 


> The annual meeting of the Massachusetts Bay Hustler As- 
sociation was held at the Rowe’s Wharf Station of the Boston 
Y.C. The Hustlers will have more than 30 boats in commission 
and again will be the bulwark of the interclub regattas. Eight 
new Hustlers are under construction, four at Reid’s Winthrop 
yard, two at Moody’s and a pair at Lynn, while Thurston Koop- 
man of the Wessagussett Y.C. has done a smooth job restoring 
J. Fred Sterling’s Badger VII which was wrecked in last fall’s 
hurricane. According to Lt. John Curtin, the Winthrop Y.C. 


will have possibly 14 of the Mower-designed centerbparders in 
action. 


> The Quincy Y.C., which returns to racing this season as the 
leading port of the Adams Interclub Class, will have five Hus- 
tlers, according to Fleet Captain John Kerrigan. He now heads a 
committee for the promotion of Marblehead Race Week with a 
big fleet of Hustlers from the South Shore. Trad Griffin reports 
six Hustlers (one new one) at the Wollaston Y.C. The Squantum 
Y.C.’s recent highlight is the purchase of the speedy Bomber by 
ex-Commodore Eddie Gallagher, former pioneer of the Indian 
Class, which has most of its members in the armed service. 
Savin Hill will be represented by a new Hustler being built at 
Reid’s for Billy Cocoris and his sister. 


> Ed Speirs, of the Squantum Y.C., was reélected to the helm 
of the Hustler Association. Lt. John Curtin, of the Winthrop 
Y.C., was elected vice president to succeed O. W. Hoster, of the 
Wollaston Y.C. Russ Countaway, of the Merrymount and 
Squantum Y.C., was named secretary-treasurer. 


> A heavy painting, cleaning and repairing job is under way 
preparing the South Boston Y.C.’s Strandway quarters for a 
busy season. The famous Dutch Room has been remodelled by 


Commodore Ed Lee and his board of Paul O’Brien, Jack O’Con- 
nor, Walter Lebekas, Walter. Fletcher and Ed Dillon. 


> The Winthrop Y.C. proudly announces that one of its 
members, Herrick H. Slocum, has received the Bronze Star 
for heroic conduct aboard a destroyer in action against the 
enemy in the Southwest Pacific area. 


> The annual meeting of the Boston Power Squadron brought 
a record gathering to the Hotel Kenmore. The 1945 officers 
include Com. John 8. Graham, Lt. Com. Howard W. Lewis, 
Ist Lt. R. Perry Collins, 2nd Lts. Robert F. Shaw, Henry F. 
Fish, Malcolm M. Russell; Secretary Oscar G. Wheeler and 
Treasurer John A. Williams. ‘‘Cy” Young’s last meeting was a 
grand success. 


YACHTING ON THE NIAGARA 
FRONTIER 


By Reginald H. Pegrum 


> The opening event at the Youngstown Y.C. May 5th, at the 
clubhouse, enabled the sailors to plan the summer races. The 
Bay of Quinte Cruise will start June 20th and end at Rochester 
in time for the L.Y.R.A. Freeman Cup Race to Hamilton. 


> Wesley P. Montgomery, of Y.Y.C., has donated the ‘‘ Mont- 
gomery Trophy” as a prize for an overnight race of more than 50 
miles for cruising sail boats only. In the deed of gift, specifica- 
tions for a cruising boat include an inboard auxiliary motor, 
self-bailing cockpit and a cabin properly equipped for cruising. 
The idea is to favor the out and out cruising boat and not the 
converted racer. The race must be completed without use of 
motor. That other suitable craft may participate in the race, 
George F. B. Johnson is giving a trophy for the racing division. 
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p> Y.Y.C. has bought a silver punch bowl to be known as the 
George N. White Trophy, in honor of George, who as racing 
secretary has handled starts and finishes of races for years. 
- Some of the honor goes to Mrs. White, who, unseen and unsung, 
figures the handicaps; a task which she says she enjoys (?). 


> Shorty Hamann, Y.Y.C. commodore in*1944, is leaving this 
‘area to the regret of all. He has sold Bakajo, his Islander, to 
Harry Yale of the Y.Y.C. So she will remain at Youngstown. 


> The Buffalo C.C. is ready for the season nearly weeks ahead 
of normal. The full racing schedule begins May 26th. Included 
in this schedule are four week-end interclub races with the 
Buffalo -Y.C. Present plans call for each of these to begin and 
finish in Abino Bay. . . . B.C.C. will provide for ten Light- 
nings in the L.Y.R.A. Regatta at Hamilton. 


LONG ISLAND SOUNDINGS 
By Starboard Tack 


> The June cruising curtain raiser is the eighth “Spring Racing 
Cruise” of The Off Soundings Club. Scheduled for the 8th and 
9th, the first day’s course is from Stamford to Manhasset Bay; 
the second from Manhasset to Oyster Bay. Hugh Kilmer is 
chairman of the race committee. 


> The season championship races of the International Class 
will consist of three series of seven races each. The first is May 
27th-July 1st; the second, July 4th-August 12th; and the third, 
August 19th-September 23rd. This year’s class committee is 
Corny Shields, chairman; Philip Haebler, James R. Sheldon and 
William E. John, Jr. Howard McMichael is class measurer. 


> The ever active S Class has a 26-boat membership for this 
season. High spots of its agenda to date are: Harold Morse’s 
Tzigane appointed official ‘mother ship” and W. J. Donovan, 
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class measurer. . . . The Atlantics have accepted the chal- 
lenge of a team race to be sailed late in July or early August, as 
have the Internationals for early in July. . . . It is hoped that 
the Narragansett fleet will be down for Larchmont Race Week. 
. . . James Walker is making a painting of an ‘‘S” which will 
be used as a class prize. 


> P. A. Haebler’s Candoo (International) and W. S. Chesley, 
Jr.'s Auley (“8S”) took top honors in Larchmont’s initial 
tune-up race on May 6th. . . . On the 13th, Corny Shield’s 
Aileen took the first race of the International series for the 
Sparkman Trophy. Top boat in the S Class was R. H. McCul- 
lough’s Felicity. 


> Officers elected at the annual spring meeting of the Coastwise 
Cruiser class were: Houlder Hudgins, chairman; Thomas H. 
Closs, secretary-treasurer. . . . Among the matters discussed 
was the decision to continue the annual membership dues of 
$5.00 and to adopt the Y.R.A. uniform measurement certificate. 


> The 110 Class has lined up a full-to-bursting season which 
includes, in addition to its annual fixtures: the long distance 
race to Lloyds and Stamford, with a rendezvous dinner at the 
Stamford Y.C.; a monthly series; a Saturday series; and a fleet 
championship series, which is to start July 4th and to include 
approximately 15 races. The latter, reports Harry Herbert, is 
“to be scored on a basis similar to that of the Comet Class. That 
will enable us to crown our champ before the end of the season.” 
The class also intends to have a pennant prize. 


> The Atlantic Class national championships will be at South- 
port, Conn. — Pequot Y.C. — on August 14th-16th. The class 
has decided not to use spinnakers in the Saturday races but will 
do so in Y.R.A. regattas and the national championships. 


> The seventh annual Noroton Race Week’for Stars will be 
held at the Noroton Y.C. June 28th-30th. The series is for the 
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SAIL PLAN 
400 CLASS® AUX. SLOOP 
LOA+28°4, LWL*22*6, De4:6" 
RGHENRY. ze, NAVAL ARCH. 


OXFORD BOATYARD CO. 
OXFORD, MD. 
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HERE IS OUR POST-WAR : 


= 


CRUISING SLOOP 


DESIGNED AND BUILT BY US FOR SPEED, 
COMFORT, AND PRIDE OF OWNERSHIP. 


FOREPEAK 
=a§> -ontes 
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@ Full 6 ft. headroom under cabin 


@ Convenient size for rail shipment 


@ 400 sq. ft. sail area. Earmarked as the "400 
class.” We invite your inquiry. 






SS — 


* BUILDING * REPAIRS * STORAGE * 


WHITMARSH CHURCH. 
sient 


OXFORD, MARYLAND 
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Right ‘“N in the Groove! 
(his driver just can’t skid!) 


Here’s one skipper who'll have no gouged brightwork 
..no nasty-looking surface scars...on his boat. He’s 
using Phillips Recessed Head Screws — screws that elim- 
inate driver skids because of the way their scientific 
recess is engineered. 


3 More — Phillips Screws Rule Out — 


f. —sawlike burred screw heads 

s which rip hands and clothes! 
Phillips Screws don’t ream out like slotted screws — 
no matter how often they’re driven. 


2. — sloppy-looking, slant-driven 
a screws! With Phillips Screws, you 
simply can’t drive crooked. The recess automati- 
cally centers the driver to give you perfect align- 


ment — plus full turning power! 
es 3. — trouble in awkward places! 
Since Phillips Screws stick on the 
driver once they’re put on, they can be set, started, 
and driven easy... with one hand...even in close 
quarters. 





Take A Tip From Industry 


Make your fitting-out job easier, faster, more ship- 


shape by using Phillips Recessed Head Screws. They - 


are on sale—with Phillips Drivers—in practically all 
leading marine or industrial supply or hardware stores. 


PHILLIPS 2-40 SCREWS 


* Wood Screws * Machine Screws « Heat -tapping Screws © Stove Bolts 


Made in all sizes, types and head styles 


—Q5 Fourie 


American Screw Co., Providence, R. 1. 
Atlantic Screw Works, Hartford, Conn. 
The Bristol Co., Waterbury, Conn, 
Central Screw Co., Chicago, Hl. 
Continental Screw Co., 

New Bedford, Mass. 
Chandler Products Corp., Cleveland, 0. 
Corbin Screw Corp., New Britain, Conn. 
General Screw Mfg. Co., Chicago, Il. 
The H. M. Harper Co., Chicago, Ill. 
International Screw Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Lamson & Sessions Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
Manufacturers Serew Products, Chicago. 








Milford Rivet and Machine Co., 
Milford, Conn. 

National Screw & Mfg. Co., Cleveland. 

New England Screw Co., Keene, N. H. 

Parker-Kalon Corp., New York, N. Y. 

Pawtucket Screw Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 

Pheoll Manufacturing Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Reading Screw Co., Norristown, Pa. 

Russell Burdsall & Ward Bolt & Nut 
Co., Port Chester, N. Y. 

Scovill Manufacturing Co., 
Waterville, Conn. 

Shakeproof Inc., Chicago, III. 

~ The Southington. Hardware Mfg. Co., 

Southington, Conn. 

The Steel Company of Canada Ltd.,. 
Hamilton, Canada. 

Wolverine Bolt Co., Detroit, Mich. 
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John Taylor Arms and Elwood 8. White Perpetual Trophies; 
the former going to the winning skipper and the ‘latter to the 
winning crew. . . . Ladies and junior races will be held in the 
mornings, with the regular events at 3:30 p.m. 


> The New York State Maritime Academy celebrated the 
founding of a yacht club by defeating Stevens Tech by a score 
of 62 to 45. The race was sailed off the City Island Y.C... . 
The Palisades Y.C. is starting off its first season at Palisades, 
N.Y. . . . The Corinthians are rendezvousing at Glen Cove on 
the week-end of June 16th-17th. . . . Oyster Bay’s newest club 
is the Sagamore Y.C. . . . The Miramar and Sheepshead Bay 
Y.Cs. will have a series of interclub races this season. . . . The 
Stuyvesant Y.C. celebrates its 55th anniversary this year. . . . 
The Yachting Department of the N.Y.A.C. will use the quarters 
of the trapshooters at Travers Island this season. . . . Drake. 
H. Sparkman has been elected Curator of the Marine Museum 
of the City of New York. 


p> Paul Maynard, Yacuttne’s nautical scribe on Long Island’s 
South Shore, reports an unusually enthusiastic Atlantic Coast 
dinner of the Star Class recently held in New York. Skippers 
from Cape Ann to South Jersey were on deck. Considerable in- 
terest centered around the installation of Star No. 1, the famous 
Little Dipper, on the lawn of the Manhasset Bay Y.C. in honor 
of the class founder, Commodore George Corry. 


ON COLLEGE CHARTS 


By Leonard M. Fowle 


> Surprising even its adherents, Coast Guard was the top 
dinghy team in the Inter-Collegiate Y.R.A.’s April events for, 
turning the tables on M.I.T., which had dominated the summer 
and fall seasons of 1944, the Cadets won not only the Owen 
Trophy for the Eastern title but the Boston Dinghy Club Cup 
as well as trouncing Navy in the dual meet on the Thames. 


> The Boston Dinghy Club Cup Regatta, which preceded 
the Owen Trophy, was held by M.I.T. on the Charles River 
Basin on April 22nd. The event came near being washed out by 
a northwest gale. After an experimental race in the morning, 
in which four of seven starters swamped, competition was post- 
poned until 3:30 p.m. when the wind moderated slightly. As a 
result, the 1945 competition which had drawn entries from 14 
colleges — the largest since 1941 — was greatly abbreviated. 

Each college sailed four preliminary races in which M.LT., 
Coast Guard, Stevens Tech, Brown, Harvard, Tufts, and Wil- 
liams qualified for a final which consisted of two races in each 
division. In these races, the defending Coast Guard team tallied 
30 points to retain the cup over Stevens with 25 as M.I.T. and 
Tufts scored 20 each, Brown 19, Williams 16, and Harvard 
15. High point honors were shared by Philip Hildebrandt 
and Alfred Tatman, of Coast Guard, and Bob Sampson of 
Stevens. 


> Tech’s losses in the Dinghy Club and Owen Trophy events 
were the more surprising as the Engineers opened the I.C.Y.R.A. 
spring season on April 8th with a perfect score of 60 points in 
the 9th semiannual Oberg Trophy Regatta for the Greater 
Boston championship as they rode roughshod over Harvard 
with 42, Northeastern with 36 and Tufts with 26 points. 


> A week later on the Severn, M.I.T. became the first team to 
defeat the Midshipmen at home since Coast Guard turned the 
trick in May, 1948, when the Engineers won in the 14-footers 
with 61 points to. Navy’s 53, Stevens’ 33 and Cornell’s 23. 


> Aside from the informal dual meet reverse on the Charles, 
Coast Guard was undefeated in April. On April 28th, the Coast 
Guard team won over Navy in the traditional semi-annual dual 
meet by a 103 to 72 score on the Thames. Bill Page, led the Coast 
Guard team with 32 points and received able support from 
skippers Hildebrandt, Tatman and Johnny Aldrich. Sam Fiske 
was Navy’s high scorer. Previously, Coast Guard defeated Yale 
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When Holding 
Power Counts 





QUICK REPAIRS DOCKSIDE AND VOYAGE REPAIRS 


Above: Large steel steam tug  Berthing facilities available for 
hauled onto Wheeler transfer side, deck and engine room re- 
trackage for extensive repairs,re- _ pairs and extensive reconversions 
leasing cradle for other work, on ocean-going and coastwise 
providing minimum lay day ships up to approx. 500’. Com- 
charges. Expert repairs on steel lete engineering facilities to 
and wooden vessels, tugs, barges, Londls complicated electrical in- 
lighters, trawlers, freighters,  stallations, machinery repairs, 
tankers, etc. up to 250’. reconversions, - 


Fer quick voyage repairs—diesel experts, pipe-fitters, electricians, 


. * * 2 
and other skilled ogee er a to your vessel any- R ovthill Anc: .ers 


Get Wheeler Service on that next job! Phone Flushing 9-7000, or write... 


SHIPBUILDING hook in and hang on! 
CORPORATION 
WHEELER wurbsrows t sa aT e You can count on a Northill to hold fast. 


The pitch of the fluke blades — not the 
weight— compels a Northill to take hold 
HOME FIRE HAZARD NO.6 instantly and hang on with a holding | 
power up to 60 times its own weight. 
Yet a Northill anchor can be raised or 
broken out of an anchorage more easily 
than any other on the market. Tests 
have proven that the upright fluke keeps 
the anchor from burying itself too deep- 
ly in the ground. So when it’s time to 
weigh anchor, a moderate pull vertically 
breaks the buried fluke out of the bottom. 
There are other Northill marine devel- 
opments ready to be marketed when 
peace comes and they, too, will bear the 
mark 











At certain seasons in the year—depending upon 
locality—the attic is the hottest place in the 


house. Atfics are incubators for fires caused by 
spontaneous combustion. Cans of int, rags 
and bundled papers—even stored celluloid toilet 
articles may. cause a roaring fire in your home 
Keep a Pyrene extinguisher ready in your home, 
and put out any accidental fire at the start. 


designed by 


“BE IT EVER SO HUMBLE” 
Free booklet of household hints sent on request 


Northill 


; SUBSIDIARY OF THE GARRETT CORPORATION, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
BUY and 


BY THE WAY: WHEN DID YOU LAST TEST 
THE FIRE EXTINGUISHERS IN YOUR HOME ? 









WAR 
BONDS 


yen’ KEEP 


FREE at Ship Chandlers and Marine Supply Dealers. 


“*The Anchoring Handbook’’ is a complete and authorita- 
tive guide-book on anchoring problems and techniques. 


Purene Manufacturing Company Twenty-eight fully illustrated pages, it tells how to figure 


FIRE ; holding power...how to choose anchorage. Gives merits 
EQUIPMENT FO R EVERY HAZARD of rope vs. chain, ‘plus scores. of other tips for safer 
N EWARK 8, NEW JERSE Y anchoring. Ask for your FREE copy today. ; 


AFFILIATED WITH C-O-TWO FIRE EQUIPMENT CO 
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“Well. .. fancy seeing a STOUT 
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FELLA 





FANTASTIC? — Well, not if you could read our mail. It seems that 
sailing fans from all parts of the world were just waiting for us to 
announce our appointment as exclusive Great Lakes builders for 
Gilbert Dunham’s famed sailers. When government regulations which 
still control our civilian production are eased up, we hope to help 
satisfy this enthusiastic demand. Regardless of this demand however, 
you may rest assured that each and every STOUT FELLA will be pro- 
duced in the traditional Palmer Johnson method 
of quality construction throughout. A new and 
complete descriptive folder describing the STOUT 
FELLAS which we will produce is yours for the 
asking. If you have already written to us regard- 
ing these boats, your name is on our mailing list 
and a copy will automatically be forthcoming. 


me dans 





~ 1 STURGEON BAY BOAT WORKS ¢ STURGEON BAY, WIS. 








by 323-205 and Williams by 169-89 in dual meets at New 
London, April 15th. 


> Commodore Charles K. Bloomer, of M.I.T., has been 
elected the Dinghy Chairman of the I.C.Y.R.A. to replace Dick 
Worrell, also of Tech; Commodore George F. “Bud” Thurber, 
Jr., of Harvard, has been chosen a member-at-large on the 
Executive Committee. 


> The most interesting sailing development of the month is the 

placing of an order for six dinghies by the U.S. Military Acad- 

emy at West Point. The boats are of an improved Dyer Dhow 

design built by the Anchorage, Inc., Warren, R. I. They will 

be used this summer on a lake at the reservation as an experi-. 
ment to teach sailing and seamanship to members of the second 

class while at camp. The present program is entirely instruc- 

tional and intramural under the direction of Lt. Col. F.'M. 

Greene, Master of the Sword, at West Point. 


> Another new dinghy fleet has come into being with the 
securing of a dozen Penguins by the New York State Maritime 
Academy at Fort Schuyler. 


MAINE COAST NOTES 
By Lawrence B. Getchell 


> Maurice Cousins, skipper of the Webber’s Cove Boat Yard, 
has passed the word that nearly all the sailing craft stored by his 
organization will be in commission this summer. This means, in 
effect, that Blue Hill Bay may be the scenefof a substantial jump 
in yachting activity this season. Besides the Kollegewidgwok 
Y.C, racing fleet of 8 to 10 Atlantics, 5 Sound Juniors and a 
dozen or more Brutal Beasts, Webber’s Cove will commission 
Fred Camp’s Eight-Metre Lara, R. B. Semler’s Alden Explorer 
Hi Ho, Frank Rutan’s Friendship-built sloop Xanadu, T. R. 
Morse’s Kittiwake and several other craft. The yard’s own 35’ 


auxiliary sloop Susan M, which was built in ’41, has been char- 
tered to Ken “Towing Tank”’ Davidson, of Stevens Institute of 
Technology, for August. 


> The large building formerly occupied by the Shore Club, pre- 
war headquarters of yachting activity at Bar Harbor, has been 
turned back by the Navy after having served as administration 
building of the Naval Section Base at that port since 1942. At 
Portland, the clubhouse of the Portland Y.C., prewar sponsors 
of the annual Monhegan Island Race, has also been relinquished 
by the Navy and will be made available for club members this 
season. P.Y.C.’s annual banquet was held in the clubhouse 
April 28th. The return of these two properties strips a little more 
war paint from the Maine yachting picture. 


> Although the Boothbay Harbor Y.C. will not sponsor any 
organized racing this year, its clubhouse will be opened for mem- 
bers and guests from June Ist to October 1st. The present flag 
officers are: Commodore, Alden Reed; vice commodore, Dr. 
Edward Leonard; secretary & treasurer, Wesley Hyde. 


> Rear Admiral Douglas E. Dismukes, 75, USN, superinten- 
dent of the Maine Maritime Academy has been relieved of his 
duties in conformity with the Navy’s retirement policy. Admiral 
Dismukes came out of retirement to head the staff of the newly 
formed Academy in 1941 and was placed on aetive duty at the 
same post by the Navy in 1942. His successor is Captain Joseph 
W. McColl, Jr., USN, who was chief of staff to the admiral 
commanding Pacific amphibious forces during 1943-44. 


> Two fleets of vacation cruise ships will sail out of Camden 
this summer according to recent announcement. This will be the 
tenth season for Capt. Frank Swift’s famous Windjammer Fleet 
of seven old-time Down East coasters and the schooner yacht 
Indra. The other fleet of vacation craft will be slightly swankier, 
comprising such yachts as the schooners Wildfire, a luxurious 
all-steel 95-footer,.and Gallant which was designed by the late 
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KELVIN-WHITE 
SPHERICAL COMPASS 


IS THE BEST COMPASS 
FOR YOUR BOAT 





STEADIEST 
AT SEA 
PERFECT 

VISIBILITY 





Can be supplied in various 
binnacles to suit requirements 





PROVEN BY MANY YEARS IN ACTUAL SERVICE 





Circulars and information on request 


KELVIN & WILFRID O. WHITE CO. 


90 State St., Boston and New York City 














VICTORY COMES FIRST 


supports this demand — 
with all its facilities 
| to supply 


A 


Marine Deck Auxiliaries 
for our 
Navy and Merchant Marine 


&) 


AMERICAN ENGINEERING 
COMPANY 


Subsidiaries: COCHRANE CORPORATION 
FARADAY ELECTRIC CORPORATION 


PHILADELPHIA 25, PENNSYLVANIA 
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If your paint dealer tells you he can’t give you 
every Valspar item you want for your boat, he’s 
stating a fact. Valspar is still turning out marine 
products of the highest quality in the world—but 
Uncle Sam is our first customer!” * ’ 

Always ask for Valspar. Your dealer may still 
have what you want in stock. It’s the best that 
money can buy—less expensive than ordinary 
paints and varnishes because it lasts so much 
longer. 

In Valspar’s marine laboratories, we are formu- 
lating new types of boat paints for the future. These 
have great promise, particularly bottom paints 
made with Valtox—a remarkable ingredient that 
is the enemy of barnacles and other marine growth. 
It’s something for you to look forward to when 
the curtain of war is rung down! 


* Commercial fishing boats can still get Valspar paints and 
varnishes because of the essential nature of their work. 





e A full line of specially formulated marine finishes for Bottoms, 
Topsides, Decks and Cabins, including the famous Valspar Var- 
nishes for bright work. 


* VALENTINE & COMPANY, INC., 11 EAST 36TH STREET, NEW YORK x 
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The fact: Most of the Jefferson-Travis marine radiotele- 
phone units installed on thousands of commercial and 
pleasure craft before the war are still in operation today 
after several years of constant use! 


The reason: These installations were built for long life, 
dependability, excellence of performance and designed to 
require a minimum of maintenance. 


The conclusion: Postwar, as prewar, you will not be able 
to buy finer marine communications equipment than that 
bearing the Jefferson-Travis label. 


Write today for our latest catalog. Describe the craft in which 
you are interested and where it is used. 








JEFFERSON-TRAVIS 


Radio Communications Equipment 
245 East 23rd Street, New York 10, NY. 
NEW YORK - WASHINGTON - BOSTON 
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Nathanael G. Herreshoff and built in his yard. Wildfire, Gallant, 
and other craft of. their class will sail under the banner of 
Camden Cruises, a newly formed organization with offices at 
Camden and at 630 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


> Hornpipe, the first of the Winslow “Four-Sums,” will sail 
from the Malcolm Seavey & Co. yards early in June, bound for 
the Sound, where she will be turned over to John F. Cameron, 
their representative in Long Island Sound and New Jersey. 


> Henry R. Hinckley has bought the Coastwise Cruiser Suzon 
from John G. Alden. . . . Dick Hallet, Maine author who has 


-| been writing on nautical subjects almost ceaselessly since he 


celebrated his graduation from Harvard Law School by ship- 
ping from New York to Australia in a British square-rigger 
years ago, has gone back to the South Pacific as a naval war 
correspondent. . . . The much talked of bill to authorize issu- 
ance of $10,500,000 in State bonds to finance a proposed water- 
front development in Portland has been’ defeated in the Maine 
Legislature. ... . The clubhouse of the Camden Y.C., closed 
since 1941, will remain shut this year. 


CHESAPEAKE BAY ACTIVITIES 
By Bugeye Bill 


> Another good augury for the season on the Chesapeake is 
the decision of Chesapeake Bay Y.R.A. to reinstate the high 
point trophy for the cruising classes. This and other high point 
prizes (for the smaller classes) have been on the shelf for several 
seasons because of the few events being held in this area since 
the outbreak of war. 

There is every indication, however, of a good season for the 
big boats, starting off with the Gibson Island Y.S..race back 
from the Rhode River rendezvous this month. After that comes 
Capital Y.C. overnight race from Potomac River to Annapolis 
on June 30th and July 1st.. 

It is a safe bet that either the Chesapeake Bay Y.C. or the 
Tred Avon Y.C. will hold a race from Annapolis or Gibson Is- 
land to Oxford on the Eastern Shore on August)11th. Tred Avon 
Y.C. sponsored the race last year and it attracted more than 
30 boats. There is also the Gibson Island Y.S. Love Point- 
Swan Point race July 22. 

Perhaps the biggest news of the year for the cruising division 
skippers is the decision of the Naval Academy Y.S. to stage an 
overnight race over Labor Day. While it is still in the tentative 
stage, it will mark the first time the Navy has held a long dis- 
tance race of this sort. The fleet will probably race down to 
Cove Point or Cedar Point, off Solomons Island, and return. 


> The Navy extends a cordial welcome to Bay yachtsmen to 
compete-in its intramural races held through the summer. A 
schedule of events is available from Comdr. M. M. DeWolf at. 
the Naval Academy. 


> Bill Labrot, of Anriapolis, has sold Stormy Weather to Henry 
Bodman, of Detroit, and she will soon be going to the Great 


‘Lakes. Bill won two Miami-Nassau races in Stormy which has. 


had an illustrious career dating back to the 1930s. 


> C.B.Y.R.A. will hold its annual rendezvous dinner at Annap- 
olis on July 7th, the week-end of the Annapolis Y.C. regatta. 


> Here are the new officers of the Urbanna Y.C. on the Rap- 
pahannock River: Day Lowry, commodore; James Scott, vice 
commodore; Carl Pflugradt, rear commodore; John Marchant. 
treasurer; W. B. Knight, secretary, and Dr. Marvin Burton, 
Charles Hayward, Henry Hutcheson and Raysor Salley, trus- 
tees. 


> Two Bay sailing enthusiasts, aware of the need for ad- 
ditional berthing facilities for sail boats in Washington, have 
planned a boat storage and repair yard at Buzzard’s Point, on 
the Anacostia River just above the Corinthian Y.C. They hope to- 
have it in commission by July 1st. It will provide wet storage for 
about 40 boats up to 50’ and dry storage for about 50 dinghies. 
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COMPASS COURSE 
INDICATED HERE 


DIRECTOR COURSE 


Simplifies chart and coastwise navigation. No 
reference to compass rose on chart necessary. 


ARMSTRONG & GALBRAITH, a. 
625 SIXTH AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y 


DAIR N. LONG ano ASSOCIATES 
Nawal Architects and Marine Engineers 
ARCHITECTS’ BUILDING, LOS ANGELES 13, CALIFORNIA 

Telephone-Michigan 2422 














PLOTTER 
$7.00 


SOLE 
DISTRIBUTOR 





Designers of High Speed Craft for the 
U.S. Army and U. S. Navy 


Yacht Designers + 
















Power and Sail + Marine Surveyors 








X MARKS THE SPOT 


That was not Protected with 


RUMFORD 


Green Anti-Fouling 
BOTTOM PAINT 
The Panel Demonstrates the Effi- 
cient, Longlasting-Protection offered 
by Rumford. 

Protect Your Bottom with 
RUMFORD BOTTOM PAINT 
Write for descriptive color book 
’ CHEMICAL PRODUCTS CORP. 
55 Pawtucket Ave., Rumford, R. I. 
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Win A $100.00 War Bonp! 


For the most interesting letter from a Service man 
describing an incident in which one or more of our 
boats* was of service in a battle area (not neces- 
sarily during an attack). 


* 9-ff. DYER DHOW 
*10-ft. DYER DINK 
*12-ft. WHERRY 
*16-ft. WHERRY 


















Ist Prize * $100 War Bond 
2nd Prize * $50 War Bond 
3rd Prize ¢ $25 War Bond 


$5.00 will be paid for every additional letter pub- 
lished. All letters submitted become the property 
of The Anchorage, Inc., and the decision of the 
judges is final. Author's name will be withheld if 
requested. Contest closes Aug. 1, 1945. 
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ATTWOOD BRASS WORKS 


Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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*« YB re) ae The “HINCKLEY 32” 


Beam 11’2” Draft 68” 


L.O.A. 459” LW.L. 32” 
A New Auxiliary Sloop Designed by K. Aage Nielsen 








FROM SAN FRANCISCO BAY 
By Jesse L. Carr, M.D. 
> The yachting season was officially opened April 29th on San 


Francisco Bay during one of the best spells of weather recorded 
here in many years. To those who believe in spirits and occult 


influences, this perpetual spring so much in contrast with the 


year past, is due to the international conference, and the benign 
but supernatural’ influence of the plethora of luminaries lining 
the shores of the bay. 

A blanket invitation was offered to all delegates to come sail- 
ing with a registered list of willing skippers, either singly or in 
groups. 
> Seriously, the international conference has so overshadowed 
all other activities in San Francisco that the annual outfitting 
and even the opening of a season for one of our biggest sports has 
received a short shrift. Be that as it may, three of our finest 
craft, namely the Tobin schooner Sea Weed, the Johnson ketch 
Nam Sang and the frequently sold Aloha have changed hands. 
The Corinthian Y.C. has scheduled but not yet given the dates 
of 15 small boat races for the summer of 1945 for Moons, Snipes, 
Mercurys and Clippers; while the Marin Y.C. will sponsot at 
least six races for the Wood Pussys. 


> The Coast Guard has again sanctioned the Corinthian Y.C.’s 
Vallejo Race and is allowing anchorage within 400 feet of shore 
at the great naval base of Mare Island. The Y.R.A. has elimi- 
nated: spinnakers from all class boats during this event beca’ 

of crew shortages. 


> The race committee of the Y.R.A. is planning to circularize 
racing skippers and let them. pick their own courses for subse- 
quent races during the summer to eliminate the time-honored 
and highly enjoyable sport of criticizing the race committee 
after the race is over for setting a poor course. 


DETROIT JOTTINGS 
By George E. Van 


> There are now 13 of the 28’ Class L sloops in this area. At a 
meeting of the skippers at the Bayview Y.C. eleven owners 
showed up and formed an L Class Association, fixing Kuhn for 
his enterprise by making him head of the outfit. He’s the only 
officer. Skippers from six clubs are represented, Grosse Ile, 
Detroit Boat, Detroit Yacht, Bayview, Crescent and Grosse 
Pointe Y.C. 

The “‘L” boys wisely voted not to make any limitations on 
the class as the fleet now stands. There is some difference in sail 
area and in cabin design but all of the “Ls” have the same size 
compromise keels. The sloops sleep three, are fine for short 
cruises around the western islands of Lake Erie and our St. 
Clair Flats. Les and Doris Nevins have sailed their Westwind 
throughout Georgian Bay and loved it. Les Perrine’s Dipper has 
a novel cockpit. The cockpit also serves as a dinghy. 

One of the new owners in the class is Otis Taylor, erstwhile 
Six-Metre lad, who plans to crew for his wife Doris Taylor, 
former winner of the club cat boat championship at the Detroit 
Y.C. 


> Bilgewash—Harold S. Vanderbilt visited the Grosse Pointe, 
Detroit B.C. and Detroit Y.C. a month ago, giving short talks 
on the Vanderbilt rules. More than 700 heard him at the 
D.Y.C. . . . Jimmy Grant, head of the Detroit Six-Metre 
Association, recommends shorter courses to race chairmen. 
The average club course has been around 24 miles during the 


- last few years. Grant and other Six-Metre lads think that this 


keeps them away from their loved ones too long and the latter 
don’t like it. . .. Perce Darnell has sold his Eight-Metre 
Intrepid (Awashonks) to Norman Archer. Darnell will be racing 
Pintail again. .*. . Dick Miller, head of the Detroit Star 
fleet, announces that 54 races are listed for the Stars in this 
area, 
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Practical Books for the Sea-Minded 
tie SHIP MODEL BUILDING 


By Gene Johnson. “‘Gives the ama- 
teur many a good hint on ways to turn 
out ship models that will meet the 
approval of the most confirmed old 
salt."" — San Francisco News. Clear in- 
structions. Over 750 illustrations. 242 
Pages, $2.50. 


PRIMER of CELESTIAL NAVIGATION 


By John Favill. Ideal for every navigator, in the air or on the sea. Untangles 
key problems like Time and the Astronomical Triangle in direct, straight- 
forward terms. 267 Pages. Illustrated. $2.00. 


At all good bookstores or direct from the publisher 


CORNELL MARITIME PRESS Gp 
241 West 23rd St. | Dept. YT New York 11 34@ 

















MARBLEHEAD 


REG. U. S. PATENT OFFICE 


ANTI-FOULING GREEN 


WHITE and RED 


Now Available 


A POWERFUL PREVENTIVE OF BARNACLES, 
BORERS AND MARINE GROWTH 


Smoother—Faster Drying 
Increased Anti-Fouling Strength 
Long Life—Hard Finish—Saves Fuel 
STEARNS-McKAY MFG. CO., 405 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 




















DE GRAUW, AYMAR & CO. 
Established 1827 
35-36 South St., New York 4,N. Y, 
We Specialize in 
Imported Egyptian Yacht Duck 
Also 
Hemp Bolt Rope 
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... BEAUTIFUL OUTBOARDS 
... POWERFUL INBOARDS 


A STAR has been added to Century’s Army-Navy 
“R”. Flag — for continued high achievement in 
war production. 

CENTURY BOAT CO., Box 305, Manistee, Michigan. 











TIEBOUT for 


PROMPT EFFICIENT 
SERVICE 


SUPPLIES for 


what are your 
Marine needs 
DPADASAIAI WV 


BRASS JOINER 


HARDWARE STEAMSHIPS 


Cawvanizes Manme YEARS _ DRYDOCKS 


EQUIPMENT . AND 


LOCKS-LATCHES HIPYARDS 


olole) S-1- Mar OlSal +) 


TIER DUT SINCE 


: mea ce ages 
118 Chambers St. New York 7. NY 
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You can be 


nonchalant 
WITH A 


SEACLO 


“Lucky we got 
a SEACLO” 


When landlubber weekenders barge aboard, 
you needn't worry about “the head” with a 
SEACLO enthroned. Always circumspect, 
simple, easy to operate, a SEACLO eliminates 
all risk of embarrassment. Your boat needs 
a SEACLO. Guests deserve—and expect one. 
Ask your dealer. 


WILCOX, CRITTENDEN & CO., Inc. 


Manufacturers of “Dependable” 
Marine Equipment Since 1847 


Middletown, Connecticut 


% > >t 0 0 OF OF OF OF EE OO OO OO OO OO 


Sole Manufacturers of 


SANDS 


MARINE PLUMBING 
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_..30 YEARS...6 OWNERS 






TIPPERARY — 60’ x 14’ 8” x 4’ 10” Auxiliary C/B Yaw! 


Built by Burger in 1915....An example of the 
sound construction and durability of a Burger Built 
Boat. She has sailed Lake Michigan, Atlantic and 
Pacific Ocean and has rendered good service right 
down to her present owner. 


Contact Burger for prices and plans on pleasure or commercial boats 
of all types in wood or steel construction. . . . Your inquiry will receive 
prompt and careful attention. 


Buy More War Bonds and Stamps 








; BURGER BOAT COMPANY . 
: MANITOWOC + WISCONSIN 








Now entering commercial production—new S-N Reverse 
& Reduction Gear, the design of which has proved so 
successful on thousands of mine sweepers, sub-chasers, 
P.T. boats, etc. Full information on request. 


SNOW-NABSTEDT 
GEAR CORP. 


HAMDEN, CONN. 
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NARRAGANSETT BAY GOSSIP 
By Jeff Davis (Old Doc, rtd.) 


> It’s getting close to the time to stop talking and begin show- 
ing how, so the wear and tear on the versatility of the committee 
that has been managing the near-weekly educational meetings 
at the Rhode Island Y.C. is easing up. The idea has been good. 
The committee has not attempted to make the meetings ex- 
clusively for club members, but anybody interested enough to 
come and listen was welcome. So there have been nights when an 
“SRO” sign would have meant that ‘‘them as couldn’t sit on 
window sills, leaned agin the walls.” 

The first night, Ben Shaw explained how boats are put to- 
gether. Then Harvey Flint made a short talk on handling sails. 
Then we had one of those men whose ambition seems to be to 
know how to tie more knots than anyone else. Interesting but at 
least 90 per cent excess equipment. (Comment unkind, but I’m 
one of those old-fashioned guys who believes that if a man, boy 
or girl knows how to tie about six knots that will hold without 
having to stop to figure out how to tie them, he can hitch al- 
most anything to almost anything else almost anywhere and 
make it stick.) 

Then, for a change, we had Ann Kenyon talking about 
weather. Now she’s a flight commander in the Civilian Air Patrol. 

Then, giving the power boat element the floor — and the ex- 
perienced power boat’ owner generally knows more about 
yachting customs and courtesy, especially about proper display 
of the proper flags in their proper places at the proper times — 


_ Vice Commodore Conrad talked about that. And there were 


some movies of Star, dinghy and other sailing races, and another 
windjammer told of the evolution of the Star rig and of some of 
the international championship races. And last, up to the time 
of writing, Harvey Flint talked on racing rules. 


> The Power Squadron went on its annual rampage May 2nd 
with a dinner (131 were hungry) and an initiation of the mem- 
bers who advanced a grade. One of the tests was plotting the 
course from Brenton Reef to Gay Head by teams of two men 
each, one with his hands tied behind his back and the other, 
blindfolded, ‘who had to do all the writing. They got away with 
the stunt. 


Short ends — Christopher L. Migliaccio, who has taken the 
New England agency for Owens, has bought the Thorsen boat- 
yard at Edgewood and proposes to build a 60’ by 40’ show 
room, a small pier with landing floats, and run the place as a 
sales and service station. While waiting for priorities for build- 
ing material, he has taken more than 40 orders for Owens boats 
for future delivery and is selling ‘‘Wood Pussies” to about a 
dozen new skippers so far. . . . Beetle cat boats are flopping 
around from one owner to another, Sam Jones has bought Janet 
Richardson’s Jeepers, Al Paine now owns Bart Curit’s Babette, 
George Holt has bought Prickly Heat from Sandy McKenna, 
Edith Whitehead, of Pawtucket, has bought a new one, Whitey, 
for use at Touisset in the Coles River Y.C. Class this summer. 
. . . After two years of inactivity, the Edgewood Y.C. Junior 
Association has reorganized with Arnold Cady as commodore; 
Genevieve Brown, vice commodore; Roy Bartlett, rear com- 
modore; Jean Ponton, secretary; Harry Anderson, treasurer 
and Beverly Hopps, fleet captain. . . . Rupert C. Thompson 
has bought the 23’ auxiliary sloop Bob-Rho (ex-Cataumet) from 
the estate of Oscar Carnevale and will keep her at Westport. 
. . . Frank J. Murphy’ of Worcester, has bought the 52’ twin 
screw Wheeler Hel-N-Bob and changed her name to Sandpiper 
IV. She was formerly owned by Robert S. Young, of Cleveland, 
and is now in Florida. Clarence Sayles has sold his Bounty 
Memory and bought the Clipper Winged Arrow from Bob Wood. 
. . » Kurt Woischnack has bought the Class C sloop Lady from 
Mary Stearns. . . . For the third successive year, Al Means is re- 
building Tuna and will have her out again this summer. How 
old is she? Quien sabe. . . . Roy Bartlett has bought Roy Mc- 
Lane’s Snipe Falcon, last year’s champion. . . . Russ Boss has. 
bought another Star, Meteor, No. 1938, and is wondering hown- 
blazes he is going to get her home from Peconic Bay. . . . Fred 
Mason has bought the 36’ Maine-built power boat Downeaster. 
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will bring you boating pleas- 
ure at its best as soon as 
production releases come 
through. In the meantime, 
see your Dunphy dealer. 


DUNPHY BOAT CORP. 


350 BROAD ST. OSHKOSH, WIS. 











War Work 
at the 
Birthplace © 
of 
Many 
Winning 
Yacht Sails 





Ratsey & Lapthorn, Bur. 


SHSailmakers Since 1790 


City Island Tel. City Island 8.1012 


Rew Bork 














S24 \\_ FROM ORDINARY FITTINGS 


> 190''PERKO” Quality 


Cotalcg Available only to NAVAL ARCHITECTS, 
DEALERS, JOBBERS, BOAT BUILDERS, SHIPYARDS- 
Write on company stationery 


PERKINS MARINE LAMP & HARDWARE CORP. 


MARINE LAMPS HARDWARE SAIL BOAT EQUIPMENT 


BROOKLYN 7, N. Y. 


SHIPMATE GALLEY RANGES 





relate! 


1940 PITKIN AVE. 













STAMFORD 
FOUNDRY 


ESTABLISHED 1830 @ 10 CANAL ST. @ STAMFORD, CONN. r 
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ELIZABETH CITY 
SHIPYARDS 








OFFERS THE FINEST FACILITIES 
Fresh Water Basin CONSTRUCTION SHOPS 
Six Hundred Ton for all types of wood and steel 
Marine Railway 
Ice Free Harbor 


Construction and Repair 
COMPLETE SERVICE 
BACK THE ATTACK —BUY WAR BONDS 














Unseen and unsung, but never-the-less most important on Elco PT's, 
popularly known as mosquito beats, are the especially designed 


VAN BLERCK 
ALL COPPER, Water Jacketed, EXHAUST PIPES 
Alse Menefecturers of 
All Copper, Water Jacketed, Exhaust Manifolds 
Por the Famous Sterling Admire! Marine Engines 
We stand ready te commence fulfillment of privete 
erders from engine moenviecturers, beat yerds 
end beet owners the day victery is achieved. 


JOSEPH VAN BLERCK & SON 
397 WOODCLEFT AVENUE, FREEPORT, L. 1l., NEW YORK 
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CUWNGENN BAK 


[ SHIPBUILDING 3 & DRY “DOCK cE * STURGEON BAY « WISCONSIN 


HOLTITE Phillips 


RECESSED HEAD SCREWS & BOLTS 



















Driven safely with hand, spiral or power 
drivers these s screws set up tighter to 
resist the loosening effects of vibration, and 
make stronger, enduring fastenings for a 
marine construction, maintenance and repairs. 


Power driving cuts fastening time in half. 
Ease of driving anger me use of smaller pilot 
holes for greater thread : eee: This 

_ added holdi ing ae makes possible the use 
of fewer screws or sma <> igaaaicra than 
could otherwise be u 


HOLTITE-Phillips Recessed Heads are 
available in Wood Screws, Machine Screws 
Stove Bolts, Sheet Metal Screws . . furnished 
in Brass, Everdur (silicon bronze), Steel, Stain- 
less Steel, galvanized and all other finishes. 


OVAL ROUND FILLISTER STOVE 


SS2O269 


rae NTI NENTAL 
SCREW CO. nenscciclitiss'isa 












YACHTING 


. Henry T. Bessette, a Navy man stationed at Gould<Is- 
land, has bought the 28’ over all sloop Duchess from Donald 
James, of West Barrington. . . . Burton Raymond has sold 
the Roué-designed 50’ over all schooner Water Witch to Dr. 
Raymond E. Phillips, of Barrington. 


FLORIDA TRADE WINDS 
By Vivyan Hall 


> Of some 291 yachts released from naval duties and offered for 
sale by the War Shipping Administration, 134 have been re- 
turned to private ownership. Down here the. 90’ cruiser Sea 
Dream, which Commodore Jack Rutherfurd used for the flagship 
of the Palm Beach Y.C., has been bought by H. H. Wiggins, of 
Fort Lauderdale and Lancaster, Pa. The 50’ diesel cruiser 
Pelican, which Malcolm Matheson based at Coconut Grove, has 
been bought by Evald Sooder, of Miami. DeWitt E. Taylor, of 
Winter Haven, has bought back his own twin screw 65-footer 
Tara II, built by Robert Jacob. D. D. Walker, of Coral Gables, 
has bought the twin screw diesel yacht Nautilus, which Grebe 
built in 1930. She was formerly owned by Frederick L. Regnery, 
of Chicago. 8. A. Christiansen, of Miami, has bought the Hand- 
designed motor-sailer Bolo formerly owned by William H. Berri 
of New York. L. M. Harvey, of Pensacola, has bought the 80’ 
auxiliary ketch Esperanza which used to belong to Colonel 
S. W. Parish, of Miami Beach. 


| » Stormy Weather, the 53’ yawl which won the Miami-Nassau 


race for the last five years before the war, has gone to the Great 
Lakes. Commander William H. Labrot, of Annapolis, has sold 
her to Henry E. Bodman, of Detroit. Commodore Hugh M. 
Matheson, of the Biscayne Bay Y.C., has sold his 44’ Elco 
cruiser Lihu to Otto M. Dreikorn, of Holyoke, Mass. Commo- 
dore Matheson took his boat ‘into active service in the Coast 
Guard patrol at the beginning of 1942; both were released two 
years later. A previous boat of his, the 140’ Paragon, has been 
sold on the Pacific coast by the WSA. The twin screw diesel 
yacht, built for the late Charles J. Davol, of Providence, has 
been bought by H. F. Sampson, of Costa Mesa, Calif. Word 
from St. Petersburg is that Gidge Gandy is getting one of the 
new Luders L 16s. She is their newly developed 26’ molded ply- 
wood keel sloop-and should do well in Florida racing. The 98’ 
auxiliary schooner Morning Star, which William Pond used as 
a floating school in the West Indies for several winters, has 
been bought by Jack Browne, of Milwaukee. Browne plans to 
use her in diving and salvage work on the Great Lakes. 


> When they are made again, Chris-Craft will be distributed 
from Key West to Miami by Lew Hewes. Richardson cruisers 
will be handled in southern Florida by the J. M. Keely Sales 
Co., of Miami. Owens boats will be sold by W. B. Groff, of Coral 
Gables. J. N. Vernam, distributor of Chrysler marine engines for 
south Florida, has moved into new quarters downstream on the 
Miami River where he has increased facilities for servicing 
engines of all types. At Fort Lauderdale, the H. C. Holden Co. 
has gone into the marine hardware business. Hopkins-Carter, 
which closed its branch here early in the war, has now reopened. 


> A new 60-mile course is planned by the Habana Y.C. Rafael 
Posso is nautical advisor to the Miami-Cuba-Mexico Commis- 
sion, one of the purposes being increase and improvement of 
dock facilities as well as easing and simplifying the red tape 
which has been such a nuisance to yachtsmen in the past. . . . 
At the St. Petersburg Y.C., the new officers are: Oscar De Lano, 
commodore; Robert B. Lassing, vice commodore; Weyman 
Willingham, rear commodore; E. K. Ilgen Fritz, treasurer; and 
Al Strum, secretary. . . . At Jacksonville, new officers of the 
Florida Y.C. are: Albion Knight, commodore; William Barnett, 
vice commodore; and James Merrill, rear commodore. 


> The Huckins Yacht Corp. has moved to its new plant, 
known as the Florida Marina, which is located on Roosevelt 
Highway and Lake Shore Boulevard, Jacksonville. 
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PLOW STEEL WIRE ROPE ASSEMBLIES 


Complete with stainless steel swage jaw and Tobin Bronze body turnbuckles. 
bl — 7x 19— 31 ft. Complete with turnbuckle on one end, opposite end Ine 





-——IMMEDIATE DELIVERY—— 
—— |) 

















TEST Streamline TURNBUCKLES 
CATALOG 
Culy avail; 
 : soe a Construction on: Jaw and Jaw ends, Cadmium ‘plate steel with 
Dealers, Job- check nuts, Streamline Stainless Steel Body, 2400 Ibs. tensile 
bers oo | strength. 2 sizes. 
Builders and Size: 2 8/16" Diameter Size 3/16” Diameter 
Ship Yards. Clos Extended 9” Closed Extended"11}4” 
iit ws on PRICE ON EITHER $2.50 EACH 
Company Manhattan Marine and Electric Co., Inc. 
stationery. 116-Y Chambers Street New York 7, N. Y. 











While we are now engaged in “all out” war 
production ... we can predict one thing about 
the post-war Mack Mariner Marine Diesel. It 
will be an even better diesel than our present one 


ee.-more rugged, more dependable, more 
economical. 





PHANTOM 
VAMPIRE 
ROMOSAIL 
MOTOSAIL 


Sleek, smooth lines; speedy and seaworthy. 
Perfectly balanced on all points of sailing. 
Monowood and work-free, leak-proof Com- 
posite construction. Great boats for the 
greatest sport in the world. 


FREE Catalog describing entire 
line including dinghies, inboards, 
outboards, and canoes. 


PENN YAN BOATS, INC., 18TH ST., PENN YAN, N.Y. 





A Four-Months’ Cruise from New York to Balboa 
in the Smallest Vessel That Has Ever Passed 
Through the Canal. . . 


is the yarn so intriguingly told in Alfred Loomis’ 
The Cruise of The Hippocampus. No doubt it is 
one of those books that you have always 
wanted to read, and, never have, and it is 
therefore suggested that you order your copy 
before the remaining copies (of which there 
are very few) are exhausted. 
_ Profusely Illustrated The insouciance of the saucy little yawl is re- 
$2.50 flected in the story of her unorthodox adven- 
tures. Written from port to port without fore- 
knowledge of events, the book carries you down from a tempestuous 
beginning in New York waters to a placid ending in the romantic waters 
of the Caribbean. 


YACHTING — Book Dept., 205 East 42 St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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CUSTOM BUILT BOATS 
by Greenport 


i's tim e ermink fodeleybhan'ge) ete 
Naw ‘Custom Built Boat! 


Write us your requirements! 


GREENPORT conn co 


GREENPORT, L.1., NEW YORK 


Member Atlantic Coast Boat Builders &\WRepairers Assn., Inc. 


METAL GETS SEASICK! 











Unprotected metal parts won’t stay healthy in moist air—unless 
you do something to make good sailors out of them. Tectyl seals 
metal surfaces against any possible rust or corrosion for as long 
as two years, in fresh or salt water atmospheres. Quick and easy 
to apply and remove, a little Tectyl covers a lot of metal. 


TECTYL 515 
TECTYL 506 


For cleaning metal parts . 
For rust-proofing outdoor parts 
For rust-proofing indoor parts TECTYL 502 
For rust-proofing engine cooling systems TECTYL 511 
For removing rust - - - TECTYL 600-601-602 


Write Now, indicating your corrosion problem and the name 
of your marine supply dealer, and we will send you a Tecty! 
Bulletin with Complete Application Data. 


TECTYL 


S70rs Rus7r 


VALVOLINE OIL COMPANY 
431 Main Street, Dept. 34F, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 

Refinery at Butler, Pennsylvania General Offices, Cincinnati, Ohio 
New York - Atlanta - Detroit - Chicago 








Los Angeles - Vancouver - Washington, D. C. 
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WHEN all facilities are no 
longer required to help speed 
Victory— when. we can build 
for you again—striking new 
designs will be ready for pleas- 


ure craft even faster, finer than 


before. Wait and see. 
Storage, Repatr Facilities 


YARDS BUSY— PEACE OR WAR 


ROBINSON MARINE CONSTRUCTION CO. 


BENTON HARBOR, MICHICAN 





TO MEET MARINE AND BOATING 
INDUSTRY POWER NEEDS 
ONAN ELECTRIC GENERATING PLANTS 
provide reliable, economical power for 
many applications in the Boating and 
Marine Industry. Available in 65 models. 
Powered by Onan-built gasoline engines, 
these electric plants are of compact, single- 
unit design. Water-cooled marine models 
now available. Built for heavy duty, sta- 

tionary or mobile service. 


Supply power for lights . . . battery charg- 
ing... bilge pumps... ‘electrical repair 
ee accessories... radio ap- 
paratus .. . many other applications. 


Model dead is from W2C series; 
2000 to 3500 watts; powered by 
Onan-built, two-cylinder, water-° 
cooled engine. 


D. W. ONAN 
& SONS 


2211 Royalston Avenue 
Minneapolis 5, Minn. 


Onn 


) > Cleveland transfers— Emil Hertz, 





YACHTING 
THE SOUTH SHORE OF LAKE ERIE 
By John G. Robinson 


> The Toledo Y.C. was host to the annual meeting of the Inter- 
Lake Y.A. on April 7th. Commodore James A. Beidler presided 
and everything ran according to schedule. The final act of the 
delegates was to elect a nominating committee for 1946 consist- 
ing of William Mitte, Bayview Y.C., Detroit; Earl V. Seitz, 
Sandusky Y.C.; Francis Martin, Edison B.C., Detroit; Lee 
Miller, Put-in-Bay Y.C. and Commodore William Robertson, 
White City Y.C., Cleveland. 


> Wm. Crane, of the Erie Y.C. <siaills honorably discharged 
from the Navy, has bought the Lightning formerly owned by 
Fred Behrens and N. E. Graham of the same club. Behrens is 
now in the Navy and Graham in the Naval Air Force... . 
Orson J. Graham, of the Erie Y.C., has bought the 36’ Chris- 
Craft cruiser Cue-Bee from Dr. W. F. Wade, of the same club. 


Cleveland Y.C., has 
bought Orlin Anderson’s 46’ Matthews Peggy Jane. Vice Com- 
modore Les Hoffman, of the Edgewater Y.C., has bought the 
29’ Chris-Craft Rollercade from Joe Mune and will rename 
her Nancy Dawn. Bob Gould, Cleveland Y.C., has sold his 
interest in the auxiliary Lady Luck and has bought the 26’ 
Matthews motor-sailer Lively Lady from Pete Weld and Dr. 
Wilson. F. M. Woodford, Lakeside Y.C., has sold his auxiliary 
Aquila I to Frank Zalaznik, and Norton Jaworski has sold his 
Matthews motor-sailer Dorothy to Hubbard Little, Roy Dem- 
mon and Roy Balogh. 


!|® The Lakeside Y.C. plans to maintain a weekly schedule of 


races for Stars and National One-Designs. . . . Paul Gartland 
is trying to work out a handicap system whereby the larger 
craft, which don’t fit into any particular class, will be able to 
race against the auxiliary fleet. . . . Gabe Brown, chairman of 
the regatta committee, is figuring on Labor Day for the annual 
Lakeside Y.C. regatta. 


> The new stiff-legged crane which was installed at the Mentor 
Harbor Y.C. last fall is paying tremendous dividends in general 
satisfaction this spring. The new crane lifts up to 30 tons and is 
a big improvement over the old marine railway. 

Frank White, owner of Tigress, N.Y.Y.C. 32, plans to enter 
her in the Port Huron-Mackinac race. If Frank carries out the 
idea, it will be the first time that a Mentor Harbor boat has 
competed in this Great Lakes classic. 


> Dr. Milton Cohen, of the Westlake Y.C., has bought the 37’ 
Alden-designed ketch Sahara from a Lake Michigan owner. 


> Warren H. Chase, a former flag officer of the Mentor Harbor 
Y.C., is the new commander of the Cleveland Power Squadron. 


> Cleveland Y.C. members mourn the passing of Dr. Homer 
Ballard, veteran Lakewood yachtsman. Always a willing worker, 
his quiet and friendly nature won him a host of friends in his 
many years of membership in both the Lakewood and Cleve- 
land Y.Cs. 


> The board of directors of the Cleveland Y.C. has announced 
the following new members for 1945: Roland M. Harwood, 
Milton L. Wright and G. D. Robinson, of Rocky River; Perry 
A. Perkes, Berea, O.; Frank Smick, F. L. Bissinger and Henry R. 
Davies, Cleveland, and Carter M. Clinton, Francis A. Gartner 
and W. D. Gorton, of Lakewood. 


> The annual Inter-State trophy race, usually sailed from 
Mentor Harbor to Erie, Pa., will be reversed this year and the 
start will be at the Erie Y.C. with the finish at Mentor Harbor. 
The date is August 24th. 


> Motorboats, Inc., is the name of one of Cleveland’s newest 
marine supply stores. Co-proprietors are Roy Conde and § 





Eldridge Sampliner of the Lakeside Y.C. 
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FOSTER BOAT CO. 


|UFACTURERS OF 
CRUISERS 
OARS - PADDLES 


CANVAS PRODUCTS 









Grasmere, Staten Island 4, N. Y. « 


 & 
D* M PRODUCTS Ih 








INSTALLATIONS 


AIRPORTS @ BELLS @ NAVIGATION LIGHTS @ STEERERS 

PULLEYS © MECHANICAL TELEGRAPHS AND ACCESSORIES 

MARINE WINDOWS @ THROTTLE AND REVERSE CONTROLS 
VOICE TUBE FITTINGS 

FOR POSTWAR — Complete line of cabin, deck and 

underwater fittings for power and sail. 


DURKEEx*MARINE 
PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
304 West 7th St., San Pedro, Cal, 

















SPACE SAVER! 
POWER e@ LIGHT 
WATER © AIR 


All in One Compact 
Package! 
ENGINE—8 h.p. 
GENERATOR—3' or 5 kw. 
AIR COMPRESSOR—11 or 20 
¢.f.m, 
PUMP—<60 or 90 g.p.m. at 60# 


Net Weight—1,400 to 2,400 
oe depending upon capaci- 
ies 








MODEL CD 
Diesel-Marine 
Auxiliary Unit 








Other combinations to 10 kw. 
and Diesel-Generator sets 
available. 





WRITE FOR BULLETIN 151 





INC. 


MILWAUKEE 14, WISCONSIN, U.S.A 


LISTER-BLACKSTONE, 


96 South 68th Street 











\ 


* A 63-foot Aircraft Rescue Boat 


craft” yach 
vessels and 
since 1896. 


BUY WAR BONDS 


FELLOWS 


and 


STEWART 


TERMINAL ISLAND, CALIFORNIA 


built by Fellows and Stewart 
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Tip 
REMOTE CONTROL 


Instantaneous, foolproof, single lever operation 
of both reverse gear and throttle. Battle-tested 
and battle-proven to be the most outstanding 
and reliable remote control system made. 
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RONRICO is created by the skilled hands of a master 
distiller who has devoted q lifetime to producing a-supert 
rum of matchless flavor. Always keep a bottle of RONRICO 
handy for the best in cocktails, collins, highballs and cola 
drinks. Write for FREE booklet, ‘The Hands of Time.’ Ron 


rico Corporation, Miami, Florida 


Ronrico Rum 86 Proof. U. S. Representative 
Import Division, McKesson & Robbins, Inc 


‘Trade Marks *Copyright 1945 
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Construction, 
Storage and Repair 
Facilities 





The specialized experience and facilities that produced 
America's outstanding yachts and cruisers will soon be 
available again to build for you—both wood and steel con- 
struction. And we have some new design ideas that will 
interest you. Inquiries invited. 


HENRY C. GREBE & CO., Inc. 


3250 NO. WASHTENAW AVE., CHICAGO 18, ILL. 














“That's the compact, are borse- 
bower I'll bave in my new 9 
Super-Four! Look it over, mates. 

ét’s 100% marine... bas more sea- 
ability than you have ever known in a 
motor of its size. 

“And I know where I stand. My Super- 
Four is on order...early delivery 
assured. I’m not going to miss a single 
month of pleasure when boating opens 
ub again.” 





This skipper ie his course. He’s 
not going to be disappointed — 
have to wait long months for his 
Universal when “production for 
pleasure” is resumed. Already or- 
dered, his new and finer postwar 
Universal has an early spot on the 
production line. What's more, by 








THE NEW SUPER-FOUR is now better than 


ever ! It’s compact, powerful and 
smooth—100% marine designed and built 
for long years of reliable, trouble- eed 
service. Write for literature describing 

and dozens of other famous Universal To0ge 


ordering now, he’s protected against Marine Motors. 

any rising prices. 

So climb aboard mates. Get started Universal 
toward owning a motor dbuiit for the 


sea — not converted for it. Write for 
details of our postwar “Buyority 
Plan.” We suggest you do it now. 


ron MARINE 


KEEP BUYING U. S. WAR BONDS 
312 Universal Drive, 
com 
Universal Motor Ea, iver. 
New York 7, New York 


Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
THE WORLD'S LARGEST BUILDERS OF 100% MARINE MOTORS 
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GULF COAST HAPPENINGS 
By Val J. Flanagan 


> The Southern Y.C.’s 96th annual racing season will be 
launched Sunday, June 3rd, with the opening regatta on Lake 
Pontchartrain. Race Committee Chairman J. Gilbert (Jack) 
Scheib has arranged a full schedule of weekly races, closing 
September 30th with the final 1945 regatta. The Gulf One-Design 
Class is expected to have a full fleet participating in this year’s 
races, and the club-owned Fish Class sloops will be sailed for the 
first time in three seasons. They have been chartered by the 
club to certain expert skippers who will be responsible for their 
upkeep. 

The annual cross Lake Pontchartrain sail boat race andmotor 
boat cruise to the Tchefuncta River and return is scheduled for 
the week-end of June 23rd—24th. The boats will sail over Satur- 
day afternoon, rendezvous overnight and return Sunday after- 
noon. The winners in the sail boat race are determined by lowest 
total elapsed times for the two-way crossing, a distance of 
approximately 45 miles both ways. 

The Commodore August Capdevielle memorial regatta, which 
honors the man who, during his tenure as race committee chair-. 
man between 1929 and 1940, developed interest in yachting to a 
high peak, is slated to be held Sunday, July 15th. 

Another yearly fixture, the “around Lake Pontchartrain 
triangular race,”’ will be sailed Saturday, August 4. 

Other important SYC racing dates follow: June 17th, Agnes 
Trophy race for Gulf One-Design Class; August 12th, 19th and 
26th, Gulf-Lipton Trophy Star Class series; August 12th, Ex- 
pert skipper invitation race for Gulf One-Design Class; Sept. 9th, 
16th and 23rd, New Orleans-Gulf Star Class fleet’s championship 
series. 


> The racing season on the Gulf Coast got under way Saturday 
and Sunday, May 5th and 6th, when the Asa G. Candler Cup 
interclub Fish Class series was sailed off the Mobile Y.C., in 
conjunction with the annual meeting of the Gulf Y.A. Results 
of the races and developments at the meeting will be carried 
fully in this space next month. 


> Progress on the adoption of plans for the Southern Y.C.’s 
new one-design racing class has been at a standstill. Final vote 
on the boat to be constructed by the clubs after the war will be 
taken when all clubs have had sufficient time to inspect the 
various designs, Mr. Kinabrew said. 


> The Pass Christian, Miss., Y.C. plans to build its own club- 
house after the war, according to J. Wolters Terrell, secretary. 
The clubhouse will be located adjacent to the town’s yacht 
harbor, which the county is scheduled to re-dredge and improve 
as to revetment and docking facilities. The PCYC has been 
using an old beach front school building as its clubhouse for the 
past several years. 

All of the PCYC officers have been reélected for 1945. They 
include Jack Kerrigan, commodore; Harry Wittmann, vice 
commodore, and J. W. Terrell, secretary. 

The Pass Christian club has been inactive for the past two 
years because the majority of its sailing members are in the 
armed forces and its four Fish Class sloops were sold to the U.S. 
Naval Air Station at Pensacola. Proceeds from this sale have 
been banked in a special account for the construction of new 
boats at the conclusion of hostilities. 


> Ex-Commodore Garner H. Tullis, well known as an ocean 
racing skipper, is now the possessor of the Southern Y.C.’s 
Pearce Cup, a trophy that was confiscated during the War 
Between the States and somehow wound up in a London silver- 
smith’s shop. 


> Commodore Wallace W. Chapman of the Biloxi Y.C. reports 
that work on the six new Fish Class sloops under construction 
will be resumed just as soon as the club gets definite word that 
it will get back its clubhouse. The USAF Rescue Boats personnel 
has been using the BYC building as headquarters for the past 
three years. 
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WOOD: 
PUSSY * 


One of the finest 
little catboats 
you've ever sailed. 
Designed by Phil 
Rhodes, WOOD- 
PUSSY is fast, 
able and stiff... 
perfect for the 
family sailing 















and youngster training, and for Club Classes. 
* Trade Mark Registered 


Keep Buying WAR BONDS 


Palmer Scort E Co, loc 


NEW BEDFORD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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SOLE U. $. AGENTS: Schieffelin & Co., NEW YORK CITY IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 


TEACHER'S 


o Blended Scotch Whisky 





100 GOLD STREET, NEW 








BLUDWOATH MARINE 
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with the 
SIMPLEX-BLUDWORTH 


SUPERSONIC 


ECHO DEPTH 
RECORDER 


when you cruise unknown waters 
in your new post-war boat... 


Record, permanently, the soon- 
to-be experienced thrill of ex- 
ploring the seven seas. The 
recording furnished by this 
depth recorder not only pro- 
vides a continuous profile of 
the sea-bottom traversed on a 
foot-fathom depth scale,— but 
actually reveals the nature of 
the sea-bottom materials, — 
rock, mud, etc. 


YORK 7, N.¥. 











“MARINE 
ENGINE OFL 


QUAKER STATE OIL REFINING CORP. 
OIL CITY, PA., U.S. A. 

















® When you see thé famous Bard’s name on a play, 
you know it’s bound to be good. In the same way 
JAMAICA Rums assure you a higher standard of 
quality for use as a liqueur, or in highballs and your 
favorite mixed drinks. Since 1661, the unchallenged 
pot-still method and rigid British Empire controls have 
made JAMAICA RUMS choice of the more discrimi- 
nating! Ask your dealer for JAMAICA RUMS today 
. « « “Byword” of Connoisseurs — “Buyword” for 
greater satisfaction! 


THE SUGAR MANUFACTURER'S ASSOCIATION (OF 
Me JAMAICA), LTO.—KINGSTON, JAMAICA, B. W. I. 
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YACHTING 


LIGHTNING NOTES 
By James M. Trenary 


> The Atlantic Coast Lightning Class championship regatta 
will be held August 4th and 5th at the Shore Acres Y.C. on 
Barnegat Bay under the supervision of the Barnegat Bay Y.R.A. 
This event is open to all fleets in the Northern New England, the 
Southern New York and New England, and the Central Atlantic 
Districts. 


> The 1945 year book is ready for distribution. Every paid 
member of the Association, including associate members, is en- 
titled to a copy. If you have not received yours, write to Len 
Ladenburger, 37 Cass St., South Haven, Mich. A new feature 
this year is a geographical distribution of Lightning owners. 

The next issue of Flashes should be in the mails as you read 
this. It contains an article on building a trailer which should 
interest many lightning owners. 

A new general information folder is available for members, 


- builders and prospective owners. 


Building the Lightning, by Rufus G. Smith, has been reprinted 
and copies are now available with each new registration. 


> We have been predicting how the registration of Lightnings 
would increase but our estimates have been too modest. The 
latest prophecy was 1450 boats by the start of the 1945 season, 
but here we are on May Ist with 1465 and still growing rapidly. 
There’s going to be an awful scramble for 1776. 


> The 16 mm. Kodachrome movie films of the 1941, 1942 and 
1944 National Championship Regattas have been going from 
coast to coast and back again. Orders must be placed a month or 
two in advance. There is no cost other than postage and insur- 
ance. Write Len Ladenburger for a date. 


> The Midget Championship‘of Long Island Sound will be held 
July 11th and 12th at the Riverside Y.C., Conn., and will be 
sailed in Lightnings. This event is open to juniors 14 years of 
age and under, representing all recognized yacht clubs on the 
western end of Long Island Sound. 


> With three fleets in Canada, the Nationals are no longer the 
Nationals but the Internationals. There is every likelihood of an 


entry from Canada in the regatta on September 7th, 8th and 
9th. 


COMET COMMENTS 


By Mac Lamborne 


> Comets began racing in Washington in May, with five boats 
competing in a warm-up race which preceded formal opening of 
the spring series. Winner of the first race was a pair of British 
Army officers, Maj. A. W. Innes and Maj. A. G. Scoones, sailing 
Lucky. They recently bought the boat from Edward Craig. 


> F. Harold Loweree, president of the Chesapeake Bay Y.R.A., 
has bought a Comet and plans to race with the Gibson Island 
Y.S. fleet. Comet sailors from all sections of the Chesapeake are 
expected to benefit from the promised increase in gasoline ra- 
tions for civilians. 


> Frank Howard, skipper of Hi-C’s, has been reélected fleet 
captain of the Potomac River fleet in Washington. His wife and 
crew, Joyce, was elected secretary, succeeding Nora Lamborne. 
The fleet starts its Wednesday evening series of races June 20th. 


> Patricia Lochridge has sold. her Comet Fleetwing to two 
WAVES in Washington. They are Lt. (jg) Nancy Ellicott, who 
formerly sailed from Gibson Island and Lt. (jg) Jean Roberts, 
an ex-Long Island Sound sailor. They will race on the Potomac. 


> Lorain Fleet No. 23, Lorain, Ohio, has become active again 
and has elected Carl G. Nielson Fleet Captain and Don H. 
Durfee Fleet Secretary. It has arranged a regatta for July 14th 
and 15th in addition to the regular class races. 
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FOR YOUR PLEASURE! 


- AFTER VICTORY 


Every post war LYMAN 

» Be 

will be t Yoh betel 

and proven d Clinker-Buili 


for better performance and _ longer life. 


LYMAN BOAT WORKS "ait" 

















CHELSEA 
CLOCK COMPANY 
320 Everett Ave., Chelsea 50,-Mass. 
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'* CHOOSE OCULENS ... the nat- 
ural aid to better performance in all 
ports! Restful OCULENS Sun- 
glasses filter out harmful, strain-pro- 
ducing direct and reflected sun rays. 
Prevent that hard... drawn... tired 
look—Buy a pair of OCULENS for 
sports, beach and street wear at your 
favorite store today. 










: Eliminate Sun-Squint, Sun-Blur, and Sun- 
Glare without MASKING Clear Vision and 
ya True Color Values. OCULENS Sunglasses 


meet U. S. Army specifications for absorp- 
—— Oculens 


tion of infra-red and ultra-violet rays. 
CLEAN VISION 


Full Speed Ahead 
Next Season 













Trad rk C 


Company, New York 


SUNGLASSES 




















Prepare for an early 





ship-shape start next 


Let Kenyon repair or re asian Z ur 
irreplaceable speedometer 
: ey od juipment now 
KENYO INSTRUMENT CO., INC. 


Huntington Station, L. b, N-Y. 
















RADIATION PRODUCTS, INC. 
LOS ANGELES 15, CALIF. 
























Snug Harbors Call, 


The island studded coasts of North Channel form natural 
“harbor country.” Scores of fine harbors are clearly detailed on 
the charts, and many an uncharted anchorage beckons you 
along the way. With a man on the spreaders you feel your way 
in... and it’s all yours — secluded, protected — with grand 
fishing in water clear as a spring! 


“Drop Anchor Here!”’ 


This year, cruise North Channel! And speaking of charts, we 
have them — all that are needed for cruising these waters. We 
will be happy to mail you a catalog of Canadian charts. 


g BRITISH IMPORTS 
FINE WOOLENS 
COATS, BLANKETS 
SPORTS APPAREL 





LITTLE CURRENT, MANITOULIN ISLAND, ONTARIO 
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SEARCHLIGHTS 
AND 
FLOODLIGHTS 
- 

Arc and 
Incandescent 


Manufacturers for 
51 Years 


THE CARLISLE & 
FINCH CO. 


249 E. Clifton Avenue 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


























‘PHILIPPINES BOUND! 


Hall-Scott INVADER 
engines have proven 
themselves in scores 
of landing operations 
where United Nation 
flags now fly. Their 
never-failing depend- 
ability and plus power 
have well earned them 
the term “fighting 
men’s motors”! 


HALL-SCOTT MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


Division of ACF-BRILL MOTORS COMPANY, New York 8, N. Y. 














No Matter What Type Boat it is... 





Helps Build it Better 
Let Stay-tite help speed up your production. Prompt shipments. 
STAY-TITE PRODUCTS CO., Dept. Y, 3107 Detroit Ave., Cleveland 13, Ohio 


Manufacturers of STAY-TITE Caulking Compounds, STAY-TITE Waterproof Glue, STAY-TITE 
Sealer, STAY-TITE Cements, and RUSTGO Rust Preventive. 


“Satety On Whe Cottom” 


THOMPSON 


SHALLOW WATER DIVING APPARATUS 
with Manually Operated Foot or Hand Pumps 


Ideal for depths to 60 feet. for inspection. repairs, sponge 
diving, abalone fishing, and und 
Simpler, safer and easier for non- -professional use than 
leaded diving suits and metal helmets, No upsets. Any 
position, horizontal or vertical, may be assumed. 
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Gasoline driven 
Diving Air-Compressors available. 





The Thompson Engineering 


200 NORTH DIVISION BUILDING, GRAND RAPIDS 2, 


Company 


MICHIGAN 




















YACHTING 
BOOKS FOR THE YACHTSMAN 


ASTRONOMICAL NAVIGATION WITHOUT MATHE- 
MATICS by A. L. Mieville. (The Macmillan Co., New York, 
1945. 65 cents.) This little booklet, written by an officer who is 
a member of the Institution of Mechanical Engineers, England, 
puts in the simplest form we have yet seen the theory and basis 
of lines of position and the use of such lines in fixing one’s posi- 
tion on the surface of the earth or in the air. Never has the use 
of lines of position been put in fewer words, never, we believe, 
more clearly. The booklet explains in a way anyone can under- 
stand, and without mathematics or involved language, just how 
a line of position, or rather two of them, can determine a per- 
son’s fix. Using an ordinary sextant, a chronometer graduated 
in degrees instead of hours, to measure angles, and star charts, 
mathematics is almost entirely eliminated. For aviators espe- 
cially the system described eliminates much work. It is worth a 
careful perusal. H.L.S. 


THE CRUISING YACHT by Morley Cooper. (Whittlesey 
House, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., New York. $3.00) A hand- 
book of information and advice by a veteran cruising man to the 
prospective boat owner who wants to cruise rather than race. 
Mr. Cooper tells how to choose your boat (sail or power) in ac- 
cordance with her intended use, how to fit her out, equip and 
handle her at sea and in the harbor. There are a number of ex- 
cellent photographs of boats and various items of equipment. 
% i. 


NEWS OF THE 


GRAY NAMES SALES DEPARTMENT 


> John W. Mulford, president of Gray Marine Motor Co., 
recently. announced appointments identifying the postwar 
structure of the company’s sales department. These include: 
John G. Wilson, domestic sales manager; Carl H. Gehrke, com- 
mercial sales manager; R. H. Mitten, advertising and sales 
promotion manager; Edward C. Parker, service manager. 


WARE APPOINTED PACKARD MARINE HEAD 


p> The Packard Motor Co. has named Mardson Ware to direct 
its marine and industrial engineering. Mr. Ware joined Packard 
in 1933, and since 1939 has been chief engineer of the company’s 
marine division, being responsible for PT boat engines and 
similar installations for Army air-sea rescue boats and Allied 
motor gun and torpedo boats. 


NEWMAN JOINS JOHN H. WELLS 


> Herbert F. Newman has joined John H. Wells, Inc., of New 
York. Mr. Newman served an apprenticeship at the Herreshoff 
yard during World War I, and was subsequently with Lawley, 
Frederick 8. Nock and Eldredge-McInnis. Until recently, he was 
plant superintendent at Herreshoff. 


GOULD HEADS DETROIT DIESEL MARINE 


> The appointment of William C. Gould as sales manager of 
the marine department of General Motors’ Detroit Diesel 
Engine Division has been announced. 


LOOKING AHEAD 


> Both the Wheeler Shipbuilding Co. and Robert Jacob, Inc., 
have issued illustrative brochures which give a retrospective 
picture of their wartime activities and an outline of their post- 
war facilities. . . . Higgins Industries, Inc., of New Orleans, 
have opened an office at 5 Maiden Lane, New York City. 


ON THE PRODUCTION LINE 


> The U.S. Plywood Corp.’s plants in Algoma, Wis., and New 
Rochelle, N. Y., have received the Army-Navy “E”. . . . The 
Grove City, Pa., Cooper-Bessemer plant has received its second 
star. . Federal-Mogul’s. marine division has received a 
third award. 


INDUSTRY 
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dulton MARINE BLOWERS 


HESE efficient Marine Exhaust Blowers are used for remov- 
I ing dangerous gasoline fumes from the bilge and engine 
room and decrease the hazard of fire and explosions. 
They are also effectively used to exhaust excessive heat and cook- 
ing odors from the galley and to eliminate foul air from bilge. 
The enclosed spark-proof motor, which drives the curved blade 
impeller, is mounted on a correctly designed cast housing. This 
housing is coated with a baked, corrosion resisting crackled finish. 
The blower is so. constructed that the exhaust flange can be 
mounted under the deck or any other desired position on the boat. 


Solid 
Cast 
Bronze 
Housing 


MODEL B-3—3 INCH 
Capacity 100 cubic feet per minute. 





MODEL B-4—4 INCH 
Capacity 200 cubic feet per minute. 


Model Volts Amp. Price, each Model Volts Amp. Price, each 
B- 46 6 7 $26.00 B- 36 6 3.25 $14.50 
B- 412 12 3.5 26.00 B- 312 12 1.70 15.50 
B- 432 $2 15 26.00 B- 332 32 -70 16.50 
B-4110 110 45 27.50 B-3110 110 25 18.50 


BLOWER AND IGNITION SWITCH - COMBINATION 
SOLID CAST BRONZE - WATERTIGHT - SPARKPROOF 
This switch automatically prevents starting the engine before the 
exhaust blower is turned on. It is so constructed that the switch 
lever can be operated only in the proper sequence, Off—Blower— 
Blower and Ignition—Ignition only. 


Salles tng 4. 


112-114 WEST WILSON AVENUE | NORFOLK 10, VIRGINIA 


Stounch Oldtiners/ 


They never fo 


When a boatman stilt h 
__ after plenty of wear 
-. staunchly o, were 





Designed for flush mounting on 
instrument panel or bulkhead. 
Model BIS — Polished Bronze 
each $6.00 
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CLIRE A BARNACLE” 


Sperry Top-Sider Footwear 


15 MAIN STREET, BEACON FALLS, CONN, 
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YACHTING 


@ MEMORY III, one of the outstanding yachts of her day, 
was designed by Thomas D. Bowes, well-known architect 
of Philadelphia. She was built-by Defoe for A. E. Fitkin of 
New York, in 1927-28 and commanded wide attention. in 
that busy period of yacht construction. Diesel-powered and 
143 feet long, she is now in service with the U. S. Navy. 





‘Friendly Sails Beyond The Horizon 


5 salons we all have a job to finish before 


the seas are clear for the peacetime ships of 
commerce and pleasure. But when the great day 
comes, toward which we're all working—there 
are interesting things in store for postwar yachts- 
men and their guests. 


@ @ Faster, more beautiful and powerful ships 
will embody new safety, new comforts, new 
economies of construction and operation. 


@ @ For more than forty years Harry J. Defoe 


DEFOE SHIPBUILDING 





BACK THE ATTACK 
-—-BUY WAR BONDS 


COMPANY, 






and his organization have been producing pleas- 
ure craft from the drawing boards of the world’s 
leading naval architects. 


@ @ And when Peace returns, the Defoe yards 
wilk utilize the new, faster construction methods 
and new materials developed in war, to carry on 
the Defoe tradition of fine craftsmanship, in 
gracious and seaworthy yachts of the future. 
Defoe’s Yacht Division invites correspondence 
and will give individual attention to all inquiries. 





BAYT. Cit YY 5: MICH. 


’ Award won by Defoe workers. 





tevkxsksesk Five White Star Renewal Citations now decorate 
the Navy ‘‘E” 





SHIPS FOR VICTORY 
SERVANTS FOR PEACE 


RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD.N.H. 
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Almost every American 
benefits every day 
from the products of ; 


BORG -WARNER 











PRECISION MANUFACTURE OF CHAIN DRIVES for a vast variety of war uses in battleships, landing craft, tugs and 
tanks, is painted by James Sessions at the Morse Chain Company in Ithaca, N. Y. This great Borg-Warner 
plant is one of the world’s largest makers of automotive timing chains. Morse also makes both roller and silent 
rocker chains as well as sprockets for every hook-up where chain transmits power. These range from the small- 


When American industry con- 
verts to peace, its genius for pro- 
duction which proved so valuable 
in war again will be devoted to 
raising the standard of living of 
our nation. 


Then as now Borg-Warner will 
make contributions in many 
fields. For it not only produces 
complete products, but also essen- 
tial operating parts for products 
of other industries. Just, as one 
example, Borg-Warner parts are 
serving today in 9 out of 10 
“makes” of automobiles. 


est sizes to giant assemblies. 


The engineering and large-scale 
production of this group of com- 
panies has been guided from the 
beginning by the basic principle: 
‘Design it better, make it better.” 
This striving for progress is typi- 
cally American and partly respon- 
sible for the great developments 
which industry has brought our 
country. 

Today this Borg-Warner ideal 
is pledged to speeding Victory. 
Tomorrow it will be working with 
you for ever better products at 
ever lower costs. 








Partners with the Marine indus- 
try in peace and war, Borg -War- 
ner supplies these and other 
essential parts... 





BILGE PUMPS + CHAIN AND GEAR 
TRANSFER DRIVES + CARBURETORS 
FUEL PUMPS + CHAIN HOISTS 
MARINE COUPLINGS 
REDUCTION AND REVERSE GEARS 
MARINE SUPERCHARGERS 
STAINLESS STEEL + TIMING CHAINS 


PRODUCTION 








Peacetime makers ot essential operating parts for the automotive, aviation, marine and farm implement industries, 


and of Norge home appliances .. . these units which form the Borg-Warner Corporation are today devoted exclusively to the 

needs of war: BORG & BECK + BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL + BORG WARNER SERVICE PARTS + B-W SUPERCHARGERS, INC. * CALUMET STEEL * 

DETROIT GEAR + DETROIT VAPOR STOVE * INGERSOLL STEEL & DISC * LONG MANUFACTURING * MARBON * MARVEL-SCHEBLER CARBURETER * ME- 

CHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT ¢ MORSE CHAIN ¢ NORGE + NORGE MACHINE PRODUCTS * PESCO PRODUCTS * ROCKFORD CLUTCH * SPRING DIVISION ° 
WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS * WARNER GEAR 
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EVERY MARINE EXECUTIVE will want this new booklet, “MARINE POWER” 
describing the complete line of Sterling engines ranging from 75 to 1800 hp. 


Here are a few features that make the new Viking Diesel 
outstanding: Comipact-as a gasoline engine of the same power 
rating. Modern engineering design reduces fuel consumption 
per brake horsepower. Greater accessibility for servicing and 
making adjustments. Crankcase and cylinder block cast in 

one piece making for greater rigidity of con- 

struction. These features: and many others 
Sterling \ that are engineered into the Viking Diesel 
ave | are fully described in technical bulletins 
@ / 


SS that will be furnished without obligation. 
wi 


Orders accepted now for early delivery. 


STERLING ENGINE COMPANY 


f 1283 NIAGARA STREET BUFFALO 13, NEW YORK 
~ New York City, 900 Chrysler Building Washington, D. C., 806 Evans Building 
Chicago, Illinois, 855 Board of Trade Building Distributors in Principal Cities 











